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THE ONE HUNDREDTH NUMBER. 
Proressor A. B. HART, ’80. 


Was it Dr. Mabie who, in an address to the young ladies of Vassar Col- 
lege, remarked that he “would rather spend a hundred hours in the 
society of one young lady than one hour in the society of a hundred’? A 
like choice is open to Harvard graduates, who in this number of their own 
Magazine hold a hundredth interview with the editors and contributors. 
To be a hundred quarters old is venerable for a university publication. 
Who could have believed, twenty-five years ago, that the memorials of 
Harvard could be so rich and so bountiful? Who could have expected 
that four times a year for a quarter-century the Harvard Graduates’ Maga- 
zine would offer new potations from the Harvardian Fount and yet find 
draughts fresh and sparkling? 

The reason for what the most modest editors have a right to consider 
a respectable journalistic venture, is that the Magazine was grafted on a 
sturdy trunk which grows more deeply rooted decade by decade, and puts 
forth a thousand new shoots every June. As that great Harvard sage and 
greatest American philosopher said: “He does not postpone his life, but 
lives already.”” The Magazine has been nurtured by the men, events, and 
inspirations of the period in which it has been published. University life 
in the Little Harvard of the College Yard and in the Great Harvard of 
broad America is bigger in numbers, wider in opportunities, deeper in the 
sharing of the national life than it was twenty-five years ago or at any time 
since the General Court of Massachusetts and Reverend John Harvard, 
some time of Emmanuel College, combined to plant the seedling college 
in among the tree stumps of pioneer Cambridge. 

If one cycle of a hundred numbers, then why not another yet to come, 
and beyond that, others — till among the most precious treasures of a 
Harvard collector will be a copy of the very first number of all first num- 
bers, being September, 1892? Bibliophiles will then date it back to those 
early and uncertain ages when Eliot was President. What would we not 
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give for a Graduates’ Magazine which should describe one of the pre- 
Revolutionary Commencements, when youth like Samuel Adams shed 
their scholastic Latin over questions of the freedom of man? Our grand- 
children will check us up in the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine. Perhaps 
they will know almost too much of the ambitions, interests, and literary 
taste of the Harvard of the late nineteenth century. Perhaps, when the 
University is set free from the trammels of the classics, when Greek, 
Assyrian, Scotch, and Algonquin are equally popular in the elective 
choices of ancient languages, this noted Magazine may be thought too 
quaint and meticulous in style. Be it so. Whatever comes to the universe 
and to the University in future, the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine has 
already laid up its hundred bricks in the solid imperishable wall of our 
own Fair Harvard. That service cannot be taken from it. Time flies, but 
the record stands forever. 





THE IDEALS OF EMPIRE.! 
Proressor BARRETT WENDELL, ’77. 


Durinc the past ten years my chief concern has been with the teaching 
of literature at Harvard College. Beginning with details of literature in 
England and in America, my task has gradually extended itself. We live 
in confused times, of which the confusion is nowhere more evident than in 
education. Year after year I have come to feel more deeply that students 
are increasingly apt to think of everything as distinct from everything else, 
to approach each phase of their study as if it existed only by itself. Thus I 
have been led to believe that in the closing years of my academic career 
I could do them no better service than by attempting to show how at 
least things literary can hardly be understood until we try to think them 
together. My subject has gradually extended to a discussion of what I 
may call the traditions of European literature — traditions which include 
countless allusions to matters of what men have supposed to be history, 
to legend, to superstition, to religion, to the vastly various matters which 
compose the spiritual heritage of our European humanity. 

Among these traditions, implicit throughout literature and sometimes 
set forth with various approach to finality, none have come to linger with 
me more than the ideals which I shall perhaps presumptuously try to set 
forth. My presumption, the while, is not wanton. During the past three 
years the forces of history have plunged the world into a conflict supremely 
critical. Such sufferings and sacrifices as Europe has already endured, and 


1 An Address given before the American Academy of Arts and Letters, in New 
York, on April 18, 1917. 
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as America is now confronting, are unbearable if we suppose their pur- 
pose only temporary or selfish; such tragedy, we long to believe, must 
have a meaning. At least for me, this meaning begins to reveal itself: for 
better or worse, I have come to think, the warring nations are at strife con- 
cerning ideals old as history, and throughout history in a state of slow, 
fluctuating development. For these I can find no better name than the 
ideals of empire. 

Both terms are vague. To feel the ranges of thought and emotion which 
cluster about them, we may well consider each, for a moment, by itself. 

Ideals we commonly think of as sharply distinguished from realities. 
Ideals are what ought to be, realities are what actually exist. Ideals are 
unattainable ends toward approach to which, in the better moments and 
the better epochs of human history, we men may incessantly and cour- 
ageously strive, animated by the sincerity and the nobility of our faith in 
them, undiscouraged by the ineffable purity which keeps them always 
above and beyond the limits of our mastery, and sometimes deluded by 
dreams that by aspiring toward them we may somehow escape from the 
limitations which inexorably keep us human. Realities are the approaches 
to success and the myriad failures of our human selves — not without their 
own lesser nobilities. Every recorded achievement of the human race is a 
reality — every masterpiece of literature and of art, every sublime aspect 
of character, every dogma of religion, every institution of government and 
of law. In realities, furthermore, we may forever find a stimulus toward 
new perception of ideals — whether we are inspired by real achievements 
or stirred to passionate indignation by the incessant unworthiness of real 
human vanities. For realities at best are vain things, transient and 
mortal. It is mostly when we begin to idealize the past that the past 
seems noble; it is chiefly when we idealize the future that the future be- 
comes tolerable. The grandest realities of the past are in ruins; the realities 
of any present must always have aspects bewildering, sordid, material, 
base; the brightest possibility of future reality often seems no more than 
world-old legend pretends it to be — a recurrence to what we dream that 
the past may have been. For all this, it is not realities but ideals which 
make the soul of conscious life, struggling to break the fetters of the body 
and of the planet. And of all ideals which have animated the human gen- 
erations, none have been more constant, none more pregnant, than those 
now before us — the ideals of empire. 

Empire, like ideals, we will not try to define. The term, though, is so 
unwelcome in its instant aspect that we may well consider its general pur- 
port. Originally, I believe, military, it implies the existence somewhere of 
authoritative command, such as we all recognize to reside for better or 
worse in the generals of armies. The object of such command is clearly 
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disciplinary. Once establish its authority, and something more or less like 
order appears amid the chaos of uncontrolled human activity. The dis- 
cipline of organized soldiery is what makes it potent over undisciplined 
numbers. Something like this discipline, extended beyond the limits of 
military conditions to comprehend the whole structure of society, can 
establish, maintain and defend the fundamental conditions of what we 
call civilization — public order, private property and impartial justice. If 
such authority be limited to single nations or groups within them, — to 
cities, states, or countries, — we think of it as government. If it be ex- 
tended, no matter how, towards earthly universality, — whenever, for 
the sake of order, one group or group of groups strives to control others 
or the rest, —it takes on the form for which our habitual name is 
empire. 

Now as one ponders on the course of human history, at least as this 
reveals itself in the traditions animating European literature, hardly any- 
thing grows more certain than that from earliest times to the present day 
there has existed in all organized government — until we may as well grant 
that it must always exist — a tendency toward something more than local 
dominion — that is, toward empire. You can feel what I mean when you 
think of the shadowy empires of antiquity — Egyptian, Assyrian, and the 
rest; of the historic empires of the Persians and of Alexander; of the nearer 
empires of history — Chinese, Roman, Spanish, Napoleonic; and of our 
own national expansion, from a fringe of colonies between the Atlantic and 
the Alleghanies to the shores of the Pacific, to its mid-oceanic islands, and 
even to the northerly parts of the Malayan archipelago. Different as these 
may seem, all are of a piece with one another in their imperial aspect. 
They are of a piece, too, with that imperial extension of British dominion 
now at last awakened to united imperial consciousness; they are of a 
piece, also, with that imperial assertion of stupendous and conscienceless 
German brute force which has brought us of America, despite ourselves, 
into the grim reality of a war so dreadful as to leave unvexed no acre of 
land nor league of sea on our whole whirling planet. For better or for 
worse, striving for empire is a part of human existence, as sure as sickness, 
as sure as pain, as sure as death, as sure as sin, as sure as virtue. 

So much for the body of empire, but empire has its soul as well; and our 
concern is not with the body but with the soul — not with the fact but 
with the ideal which ennobles it into something else than mere assertion 
and clash of momentary, waxing and waning, material strength. In. the 
course of European history, this ideal has at different times taken on two 
or three distinct forms, or perhaps rather has developed into two or three 
distinctly recognizable phases, all inspiring, — one supremely so to me, — 
yet none as yet so deeply and comprehensively true, so just in its recogni- 
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tion of the laws which govern society as inexorably as they govern the stars, 
that it has been able to survive the limits of a few human generations. 
The ideals of past empires are no more of this living world than are the 
spirits of the men who made them, and ruled them, and saw them crumble. 
No ideal, we may sadly grant, can ever be fully deathless; but some ideals 
F can persist through what to our quivering human eyes may well seem ages. 
The task now before us begins, I hope, to grow more clear. - It is first to 
glance at the extinct imperial ideals of our historic past; and then to ask 
4 ourselves whether, amid the chaos of our own bewildering times, there may 
perhaps be struggling toward assertion and recognition a new phase of 
imperial ideal more nearly true and therefore more apt to endure than any 
which has inspired our forerunners. 

For these purposes we need hardly glance further back than the tradi- 
tions of Greece in the fifth century before the Christian era. The opening 
words of the history of Herodotus bring clearly before us the conception 
by means of which the Greek mind most surely recognized itself; and the 
Greek mind was the first to express itself in terms which were destined to 
be — even to this day — characteristically European. That is why, if we 
would know ourselves in the perspective of the centuries, we must stay 
humbly willing to trace the course of our spiritual ancestry from its primal 
expression in the literature of the Greeks. The Greeks themselves, though, 
were not consciously European; they were only a people, never in political 
fact a fully developed nation, more alert in mind, more alive in energy, 
more variously perceptive, more instinctively skilful in expression than the 
European world had seen before or indeed has seen since. Recognizing in 
the first flush of their bloom something of what made them, and still keeps 
their records, unique, they thought of humanity in two simple groups — 
themselves and others, Greeks and barbarians. Here was a contrast; during 
the first years of that Fifth Century it came to such a conflict as demanded 
the full strength of Greek energy and of Greek intelligence to preserve 
Greece from extinction, — and with it all the spiritual Europe then to 
come. The barbarian power of Asia, incarnate in Persia, attempted their 
imperial subjugation. How near it came to success, and therefore to im- 
posing on the whole European future the imprint of an Asiatic despotism, 
tradition and Herodotus tell us. How this colossal assertion of what might 
well have seemed limitless military force was met, and repelled, we may 
feel for ourselves when we recognize as still traditionally heroic — even 
though many of us may often forget quite why — the names of Marathon, 
of Thermopyle and of Salamis. 

Yet, heroic though these traditions be, they hardly include any con- 
scious dignity of imperial ideal. The force of Asia, gathered in hosts and 
swarms of soldiery, did its best to crush out of existence the troublesome 
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and inharmonious intelligence of youthful Europe. The deadly danger 
of this attack brought into momentary unison the discordant cities and 
petty states of Greece. What we like to believe the higher qualities of 
the Greek mind and spirit prevailed against the unwieldy multitudes of 
Persia. So far as tradition can tell us, the while, the Persian aggressors 
had no deeper ideal than that of the authority resident in organized 
national force; and the Greek resistance to them was united by no deeper 
ideal than that of unwillingness to endure foreign domination. At best, 
it was a question of force against force, of nationality against nationality; 
and the Greek national force which checked and repelled that of the bar- 
barians was at odds within itself long before the feats of those heroic times 
had faded from human memory. Sophocles, they say, took part in a choral 
celebration of the victory at Salamis; he lived until after the Peloponnesian 
war had destroyed the hegemony of Athens. Grecian force, prevalent 
against the Persian barbarians, disintegrated in Grecian discords. Old 
men might still have dimly remembered the venerable beauty of Sophocles 
when Greece itself succumbed to the half-barbarian phalanxes of the Mace- 
donian Philip; and throughout imperial story there is no more imposing sov- 
ereign than the son of Philip, Alexander the Great. His name still lingers in 
the chief port of Egypt, which he conquered; it lingers, too, with fantastic 
tales of his greatness, in the heart of India. His fame will last as long as 
time. His military empire, the while, more extensive than anything earlier 
in European record, was broken to fragments before children born his 
subjects could much more than walk and talk. So far as our literary tra- 
ditions are concerned, the most persistent fragment of it was the luxurious 
and pedantic Egypt of the Ptolemies, most familiar nowadays in the 
legend and the poetry which have gathered about the fascinating memory 
of its last sovereign, Cleopatra. 

Some three hundred years had elapsed between the time when Alexan- 
der gave up his feverish ghost and the time when she held in her hand the 
asp, longing that it could speak, that she might hear it ¢all great Ceesar ass 
unpolicied, and placed it where her women might see it — her baby at her 
breast that sucked the nurse asleep. During those three centuries, the ideal 
of empire had stayed what it had been when Persia tried to master Greece, 
and Alexander to master the world. In some given region a national power 
gathered, and by virtue of armed discipline imposed its will on other regions 
or nations not so organized or disciplined as to be capable of effective resist- 
ance. The spirit of empire involved only a question of brute force, and of 
the will of whoever happened here or there to control it. The body of em- 
pire, the while, had taken on a form which we can now see to have possessed 
unexampled endurance. 

From a petty Italian state, hardly distinguishable in the days of Herodo- 
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tus, or even in those of Alexander, from its semi-barbarian neighbours, 
Rome had extended its military and its administrative power until it vir- 
tually controlled not only the whole peninsula of Italy, but the whole 
Mediterranean worid. In those days the Mediterranean world included 
all European civilization. Years before the Christian era began, Rome had 
destroyed its maritime rival, Carthage; it had conquered, and plundered, 
what was left of Greece; it possessed Spain; it had mastered Gaul; it had i” 
established its authority in Britain; it was dominant in the regions which 
were soon to become the Holy Land; as the traditional memory of Cleo- 
patra has reminded us, it had firm hold on the commerce of the Nile. And 
yet the heart of it — the city now immemorially eternal — had been, from 
times to which no living memory could reach, so diseased with luxury, 
corruption and discord that the whole fabric must often have seemed on 
the verge of dissolution. 
If our traditional dates have authority, Cleopatra was some twelve or 
fifteen years old when the Roman poet died who most tremendously ex- 
presses the mood which ensued. Of late he has come to loom more tre- 
mendous than ever; for these times of our own are so like those when 
Lucretius lived that even though no single line or passage of him may quite 
stir the torpor of our modern habit, his whole work may well make us 
tremblingly wonder whether, after all, his be not the final word. We need 
not vex ourselves with scholarly details as to whence he derived the sub- 
stance of his Epicurean philosophy; we cannot now linger over the relent- 4 
less details of his philosophic system, nor yet dwell on the reasons why, at \ 
sundry times between his and ours, he has been neglected or forgotten. 
What no one who reads him can help recognizing is the still vibrant passion 
of his mood, and that quality of it for which I can find no better name than 
despair. We men are conscious beings, in a world of consciousness where 
we vainly fancy that, at least for the fleeting while of our conscious lives, 
things may somehow come under our control. Hence comes our vain aspi- 
ration, our vain effort, our hopelessly foredoomed futility and disenchant- 
ment. There is but one course which can console the wise: it is humbly to 
recognize that consciousness can truly be no more than passive. In a uni- 
verse of conscienceless force, resistlessly pursuing its course from none can 
tell whence to none can tell whither, the acts of men and of nations are only ad 
manifestations thereof, as irresponsibly ungovernable as earthquakes, or ; 
tempests. So, indeed, are the gods themselves, differing from us only in the q q 
deathless duration of a consciousness which permits them, like us, to see { 
what only delusion can make either us or them fancy for an instant capable | 
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of deflection. Doubtless there are epochs when, for a while, things may seem 
to be subsiding from chaos into order; there are life-times, too, so far from 
troubled that lucky folks may sometimes pass from cradle to grave happy 
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in the delusion of security. Such days as those when Lucretius lived, how- 
ever, can afford no such anodynes. Blind force, his reason assured him, 
had made the gods and the world, fathomless antiquity, the vanished em- 
pires of the forgotten past, Homeric Greece and Troy, Persia and the 
Grecian victories, Rome itself — then at once dominantly imperial and 
mortally stricken. Men can observe, marvel, even momentarily enjoy if 
they admit the inexorable truth that all the power conceivably theirs lies 
in the wondrous chance that they possess the power of contemplation. 
They may not even murmur such words as “Thy Will be done”’; for will 
itself is a delusion. The only fact is force, material, irresistible, unchange- 
able, everlasting. 

If Lucretius had lived to such old age as that of Sophocles, his message 
might doubtless have stayed unaltered. He would have lived, neverthe- 
less, to see the full career of Julius Cesar. What this signifies is implied in 
a story they told me at Rome some twelve or fifteen years ago. Excava- 
tions in the Forum, then recent, had brought to light, among other things, 
a long buried spot where archeologists conclude that the body of the 
murdered Cesar was burned. This had lately been shown to a distinguished 
visitor — the present sovereign of the German empire, whose title of Kaiser 
is nothing more nor less than Julius Cesar’s family name. His Imperial 
Majesty, the story ran, turned to the man of science who was conducting 
him through the excavations, and asked if the human form of Cesar had 
certainly lain, for the last time, in that very place. Assured of this cer- 
tainty, he drew himself up, and formally saluted the sacred earth. So did 
his staff of military followers, one and all acknowledging themselves in 
the presence of something reverend and superior. Whatever the facts of 
Ceesar’s life — whether he were the greatest deliberate moulder of the 
future in all history, or only the most supple of opportunists at a moment 
when opportunity chanced to be historically at its greatest — the tradition 
of him, fervently accepted by these worshippers, stands to this day for a 
stupendous exertion of human will which not only brought order out of 
Lucretian chaos, but inspired empire with a newly conscious ideal, noble 
in itself and never since quite forgotten. 

The three lines in which this ideal was expressed by Virgil are among 
the most worthily familiar in European literature. Born under Julius, 
even though late, Virgil — who was about of an age with Cleopatra — 
lived at Rome under the good Augustus. Rome had grown imperial, and 
imperial Rome was wakening to consciousness of an imperial mission. 
Amid the shades of the honoured dead, the spirit of Anchises foretells 
this to Aneas, in the words:— 


‘*Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento! 
Hae tibi erunt artes: pacisque imponere morem, 
Parcere subjectis, et debellare superbos.”’ 
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‘* Remember, Roman, thine imperial charge! 
These be thy arts: Enforce the law of peace, 
P Sparing the conquered, beating rebels down.” 


Here is something else than chaos, and something far more profound in 
its appeal than the ideal of brute conquest which had animated the na- 
tional and military empires of the past. Rome, to be sure, had begun like 
the rest, fattening herself with the spoils of provinces. So far as realities 
go, she did so till the empire crashed, centuries later. The polished ob- 
scenities of Ovid delighted a society literally Augustan; there were never 
orgies more unspeakable than those of Nero; and so on. Through them 
all, however, the Virgilian ideal persisted — of a world to be kept at peace 
by the imperial dominion of Rome. 

Like all ideals, this ideal of Pax Romana — of world-wide Roman peace 
— was never quite a fact. If we ponder never so little, however, we can 
hardly fail to find in it, as in all worthy ideals, an element of inspiration. 
This troublous world must always contain various and different nations 
and peoples. Left to themselves they must always clash, in chaotic horrors 
of incessant and fluctuating conflict. At one moment, one will be stronger, 
ravaging and oppressing its neighbours; the passage of a single life-time 
may often see the chance or the balance of such national power altered 
or reversed. Meanwhile the stress of blind, brute conflict must make 
wretched and futile the lives of human beings, who might conceivably live 
and die under the milder conditions of peaceful law. Under peaceful law 
men might live unharmed if harmless; under peaceful law, prosperity 
would generally reward them for work well done, and adversity punish 
them for work ill done or neglected; under peaceful law, established order 
would protect them in rights justly their own, and prevent them from 
aggression on rights justly those of others. A conqueror is not only 
noblest in his conquest, but most secure when a conception like this ani- 
mates the stern fact of his material domination; and when conquests, like 
those of Cesar and of the Ceesars, extend toward something like world- 
wide dominion, the time is come for conquerors to recognize not only the 
extent of their authority but the solemnity. Such recognition is set forth in 
those three lines of the Aneid; renewed recognition of it was implied — 
if the story told me at Rome be true — in the salute of the German Em- 
peror to the spot once made sacred by the ashes of Julius Cesar. Both 
alike perceive an ideal of empire, which can dominate the blind forces of 
Lucretian despair; this Virgilian ideal finally acknowledges the responsi- 
bility of power. 

For century after century then to come, though now as past as Homeric 
antiquity, something of this ideal persisted throughout the European 
world. In the course of these centuries, no doubt, that European world 
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changed beyond recognition, until the ruined monuments of imperial Rome 
grew to seem colossal relics of some superhuman past. Politically and 
socially there was deeper than antique chaos; for ages there was no tem- 
poral sovereign whom the Western parts of Europe could even pretend 
to recognize as an authoritative or even a nominal successor of the 
Cesars. Through the darkest of those Dark Ages, the while, the Virgilian 
ideal of responsibility in power not only somehow survived but somehow 
developed toward a new form, grander than even Virgil could have fore- 
seen. In Augustan Rome, his eyes — keen and wise though they were 
beyond all others — stayed blinded by the still lingering presence of what 
his shade lamented as the false and lying gods. To make us responsible, 
be our responsibility individual or sovereign, there must be some au- 
thority who may rightly summon us to our accounts; and to touch 
and to master our imagination, and thus to assert its potency, this 
authority must be something other and greater than ourselves. The im- 
perial task of Rome had been to impose the law of peace on the peoples 
who came under her dominion: her imperial duty had been to spare those 
who would submit to her rule, and pitilessly to extirpate the rebellious. 
To sanction the task, however, to reward faithful devotion to the duty, 
and to punish neglect or violation of it, there was need of some power 
more enduringly sovereign than any merely human force, military or civil. 
Such need had been acknowledged throughout human record; the most 
pitiless of national empires, from the dimmest shadows of remote antiquity, 
had wrought their havocs and their triumphs in the names of their various 
and mutually warring gods. Rome herself, as her Virgilian ideal of respon- 
sible empire grew to conscious being, had never denied the gods, but had 
striven rather to bring them into some semblance of divine concord. She 
had never hesitated to pay formal homage to the widely various divinities 
of the regions and the nations which came under her sway; and she had 
decreed something like divine honours to her own emperors. These cults, 
however, tended to no such system or such unison as through the growth 
of her imperial dominion had come to make the ideal of her earthly sov- 
ereignty universal. An ideal of full imperial authority on earth demands 
for its divine sanction not local deities or deities anywise limited, but a 
supreme God, universal and catholic in every aspect — unique, eternal, 
equally Himself always, everywhere, for all mankind. 

An incident of years ago comes back to mind. As a boy of fifteen I was 
abroad for a little while, in the care of an Episcopal clergyman. He was 
the kindest of friends, and not only a learned man but a liberal. So I have 
never forgotten what he gravely and simply said when we first came 
together into the presence of some monument of Roman antiquity — it 
was the colonnade, I think, which still stands in one of the busy streets of 
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Milan. I had probably made some trite observation about the vanity of 
it all — the decline and fall of the earthly power it stood for. To him, he 
; told me, the thought of imperial Rome was nowise vain; it had always 
P stayed among the most wondrous evidences of how the will of God works. 1 
True religion is universal — of course he honestly believed his own. In 
order finally to reveal true religion to mankind, the conception of a uni- 
versal system of human conduct was needful. This, when time was ripe, 
God imparted to the world in the guise of the imperial ideal of Rome. i 
Then, when men began to perceive, to admit, to cherish this new ideal 
of law, God presently and evangelically finished His work by animating n 
the transitory and earthly ideal of imperial polity with the deathlessly 
divine truth of imperial religion. 

The merely military empires of primeval antiquity, whatever their 
potencies, had been inspired at best by such limited national ideals as we 
now call patriotic. They had proved mortal, body and soul. The moment if 
their strength waned, their ideals decayed with it. The military empire of 
Rome doubtless shared the mortal fate of its predecessors. Before it fell, 
however, the noble truth of its responsible ideal had opened human eyes 
to the still higher truth that a responsible imperial ideal demands super- 
human imperial sanction. This truth, indeed, is so enduring that, for all | 
the fluctuations of the centuries, one phase of imperial Rome survives to 
this day. Julius Cesar was Pontifex Maximus, so is Benedict the Fif- 
teenth; but Cesar was only the Chief Priest of a national religion, and fy 
the Holy Father remains, for countless millions of our contemporaries, 
the spiritual representative on earth of the God who created and controls 
all things, in secula seculorum, world without end. Thus we come to the q 
imperial ideal of Christendom — that of the Holy Roman Empire. 

If our concern now were with the material facts of history, we might 
very likely assent to the comment on this conception made, I believe, 
by Voltaire: as an earthly institution, the Holy Roman Empire was 
open to three slight objections — it was not perceptibly holy, it was not 
Roman, and it was not an empire. Granting this, from the days of the 
Cesars and of Peter, through the chaos of the Dark Ages and the passing 
dominion of Charlemagne, to the splendid inadequacy of the Crusades, we 
must grant as well that the final imperial ideal of Christendom, all the 
more pure for the fact that it never approached realization, contained such 
elements of truth as to satisfy the mind which I believe intellectually the 
most powerful in all the poetry of Europe — the mind of Dante. 

As he sets it forth, that ideal of empire was something like this: True 
sovereignty of all things — heavenly, earthly, or infernal — lies nowhere 
beneath the mystic Trinity of God. In the order of His universe, God has 
been pleased to give men a uniquely critical place. Short as their human 
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lives are, their eternal destiny depends on how they choose that these lives 
shall be conducted. The essence of right conduct, such as wins the boon 
of Paradise, lies in voluntary submission to God’s will — 


“In la sua voluntade é nostra pace.” 


“In His will is our peace.” 


And the nature of right conduct God has been pleased to reveal, by con- 
fiding his supreme authority to two distinct yet harmonious institutions — 
the Empire and the Church — themselves holy as the earthly instruments 
of His will. It has pleased Him, at the same time, to put the actual conduct 
of these not in angelic hands, but in human. The heads of Empire and of 
Church alike are men like ourselves. They are men in personal peril deep 
as that of their meanest subjects — deeper still, perhaps, by reason of 
the unique greatness of their duties and their temptations as the chosen 
officers of supreme divinity. Those who on earth were popes may writhe 
forever in the tortures of hell; so may those who on earth were emperors. 
All that any human being can bring into the presence of eternity is him- 
self. His office, his task — imperial or servile— he leaves behind him with 
his mortal life. Justinian, Dante held, was among the worthy emperors; 
but in the bliss of Paradise, he is emperor no more. His words when he 
names himself tell the story: 


“Cesare fu; e son Giustiniano.” 


“Cesar I was; I am Justinian.” 


Justinian has borne his test — human and imperial at once; his will is at 
peace, within the will of God. The man Justinian is among the saved. His 
authority and his responsibility as Cesar have passed to his successors, 
and shall pass continually, so long as earth persists. According as each 
does, or neglects, God’s will, each shall have his reward or his punishment. 
But no human lapse, nor deadly sin, can impair the official authority of 
God’s earthly vicars, spiritual or temporal, any more than the private vices 
of a military officer can affect his authority over the troops under his com- 
mand. Whatever the accidents of administration, the authority of the 
Holy Roman Empire is essentially divine. Spiritually God has confided 
it to the Church, of which the human head is his vicar the Pope; tempo- 
rally He has confided it to the Empire, of which the earthly head is another 
vicar, the imperial successor of the Cesars. Both alike, each in his own 
sphere, and whatever their personal errors, have God’s own sanction for 
their sovereignty over the whole mortal world. 

Slight as this indication be of that imperial ideal which animated and 
satisfied the Crusading centuries, we can hardly fail to admit it nobler 
than its predecessors. First came no higher ideal than that of irresponsible 
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national or patriotic force; then came the Virgilian ideal of responsibility 
for world-order; then, in the course of centuries, there developed this " 
supreme conception that the responsibility of those who are charged with i 
the establishment and the maintenance of order and of justice through- 
out this world is nothing less than responsibility to God himself, the | 
Creator and preserver of all mankind. ! 

Throughout the Divine Comedy, the summary in literature of what the 
Middle Ages meant to themselves, this ideal is always implied: the sov- 
ereignty of God; the body of universal empire — which is order; the soul 
of it — which is love “‘that moves the sun and the other stars.”” Yet Dante 
had not lain a century in his exiled grave at Ravenna before the Holy 
Roman Empire, so far as it ever came anywhere near fact, was already 
as much a thing of the past as the whole world knows it to be now. Its 
temporal phase, the Empire, was what it stayed until its last spark faded 
out in the days of Napoleon — a never very potent over-lordship of the a 
Germans. Its spiritual phase, the Church, so far as the human side of it 
goes, was what it remains to this moment, an Italian principality. Even 
so, the Church, in its spiritual aspect, has never ceased to be Catholic, and 
has rarely been more so than it is now. Not long ago, an American, of 
extreme Protestant tradition, who had gone to serve in French hospitals, 
was led to seek and to find admission to it — and therewith spiritual peace 
— because of the great serenity with which the Catholic dying face eter- 
nity. So far as the ideal of the Holy Roman Empire was spiritual, it is 
living still, though not undisputed. Temporally, the while, there has been 
no vestige of the ideal, for centuries. 
t One reason for this was set forth by a devout French Catholic at the 
time when the Concordat between France and the Church was abolished. 
Unlike most of his faith and country, he was glad to see the pact ended; 
for it had, he held, an inconvenient terrestrial aspect. Spiritual truth, he } 
maintained, is eternal; with that, the Church can deal infallibly. Temporal 
affairs, on the other hand, must inevitably be transient; and the laws gov- 
erning transitory and mortal things cannot always coincide with those 
which govern things immutable and everlasting. Only by surrendering to 
Cesar the things which are Cesar’s can we be free to render unreservedly 
to God the things which are God’s. 

As the temporal phase of Holy Roman Empire lost all pretence to , 
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reality, the ideal thereof faded out. What ensued and took its place was a 
new consciousness of nationality, such as at this moment makes the ideal 
of patriotism so potent. Sovereignty, to be sure, has never quite aban- : 
doned claim to divine sanction. The German Emperor declares God to be | 
with him; the coinage of the British Empire asserts George the Fifth to Hy 
hold his throne by the grace of God; and that we of the United States 
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trust in God is stamped on our own pocket money. All this, however, 
implies no assent to an ideal principle of universal and divinely sanc- 
tioned empire. At highest, such expressions proclaim only belief on the 
part of one nation or another that its principles are what according to 
divine standards they ought to be. For such belief, various nations have 
from time to time found warrant in great material prosperity. The 
moment this has reached the point of what we call expansion, there has 
come trouble. No nation can expand except at the expense of others — 
an expense which others are never disposed to grant without resistance. 
Thus viewed, the history of the past five centuries has an aspect very like 
that of antiquity. There was a period when the national power of Spain 
looked as if it might impose upon the whole world that military dominion 
of which the last vestiges disappeared in 1898. At least twice, — under 
Lewis the Fourteenth and under Napoleon, — something similar looked 
conceivably probable of France. It is now generations since the sun has 
set on the actual national empire of England. In the course of little 
more than a century, our own dominion has involuntarily extended across 
the continent of North America, and possessed itself not only of Pacific 
Islands and of West Indian, but of the Isthmus of Panama. All this, 
despite its modern guise, looks almost prehistoric. Though printing and 
gunpowder, steam and electricity have vastly modified the material 
conditions of life and of conduct, they have hardly stirred the depths of 
human and of national nature. The impulse toward empire is as irre- 
sistible as the impulse to live. Deprived of the ideal sanction of the 
Middle Ages, this has once more become as irresponsible as it was in the 
national empires of Rameses or of Alexander. Force against force or 
weakness is the story of it — even though now and again finely dressed 
out in scraps of paper which attempt to check conflict by nice balance 
of power. 

Chaos come again, we may well call this world of ours now; and turn 
back to the despair of Lucretius as the final mood in which bravely to face 
fact. If a story I was told some years ago be true, though, this was not the 
mood of at least one distinguished ecclesiastic, about the time when the 
Concordat came to an end. Lamenting the plight of the French clergy, 
it was said, this worthy man — himself of saintly character — touched 
on the general condition of Europe, expressing his belief in the divine 
sanction of sovereignty, and declaring that only one modern sovereign 
conducted himself with due obedience thereto — the German Emperor. 
To be sure, he added, that sovereign is blind to the true faith; but it is 
not for men to inquire why God chooses His instruments. Hearsay though 
this story be, it may well give us pause. There is certainly an aspect 
in which the career of William the Second may be regarded as almost 
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Augustan, as an ideal effort to impose upon the turbulent peoples the 
rule of peace, sparing those who will submit, extirpating the rebellious. 
And we may grant that he believes in God; and we must grant, as well, : 
that the two most characteristic German virtues — honest, untiring in- 
dustry and cheerful acceptance of collective duty — have never been 
more admirable than they are now. All the same, there is another fi 
aspect in which we can hardly admit the career of His Imperial Majesty 

to be apostolically divine. 

Otherwise, we should have to admit ourselves, and the other nations 

now allied together against him, impiously rebellious to the law of God. 
Instead, there can be no doubt that we believe ourselves nobly in the q 
right; nor that we are coming to believe the Allied Nations, who have led 
the way where at last we follow, nobly in the right, as well. Nobly in the 
right we could not believe ourselves nor them, unless this tremendous 
conflict invokes something else than a blind clash of material forces. 

Yet to deny an ideal, and an ideal of world-order, to the forces so ap- 
pallingly exerted in the name of the German Emperor, would be unworthy. 
So far as we can discern, the ideal which inspires them is that of an 
authority which shall command and control all men, for their own good 
and the good of the future. This, indeed, was implicitly admitted, a little 
while ago, by a fantastic notion which occurred to one of those among us 
who cherishes least love for Germans. It was when the lines in Northern 
France began to withdraw, and when some thought the purpose of this j 
manceuvre to be concentration for a swift attack on Italy. Can it be, this 
American asked, that the German Emperor has a purpose of sweeping 
down on Rome, and there in St. Peter’s — where Charlemagne was 
crowned before him one Christmas Day — celebrating next Christmas by 
placing on his own head the crown not of German Empire but of Roman, 
which should carry apostolic title to empire of the world? Fantastic though 
this notion be, it does not seem out of character, and it extremely indicates 


the imperial ideal against which the Allies, and we too, find ourselves 
arrayed. This ideal is not contemptible; for contradiction it needs some- | 
thing higher than force and more enduring than denial. It can be met only 1 
by another, equally ardent and newly true, ideal of empire. 
Such an ideal, I believe, not yet rightly recognized, has animated the 
undaunted courage of the Allies; such an ideal, I believe, has always ani- } 
mated our American national history, and at this moment animates our ‘ 
national course. The Allies, — like ourselves and the German Empire, 
too, — still think in the national terms which have been inevitable since f 
the ideal of the Holy Roman Empire faded, six hundred years ago. All the h 
same, a new ideal of empire truly inspires us, even though as yet we know 
it only by the vague and vulgar name of democracy. 
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For the moment, the fact of democracy often looks troublous — justi- 
fying the use of the term in the Politics of Aristotle. There he gives the 
name to the abuse of power by an irresponsible majority who would con- 
duct public affairs not for public good but for their own selfish ends. 
According to him, democracy is a disease, and probably politically fatal — 
just as tyranny is in monarchy and oligarchy in aristocracy. Right and 
left, nowadays, popular governments seem, on the surface, to afford exam- 
ple after example of what he meant — shackling ability, decrying excel- 
lence and asserting privilege for the irresponsible. At their worst, how- 
ever, these democratic excesses are only realities, which need no more 
quench the ideal they dim than the ideal of imperial authority has been 
quenched by the rape of Belgium, by the Lusitania massacre, or by the 
sacrilege of Rheims. Any government, autocratic, aristocratic or popular, 
may abuse its power; any government must do so at its own ultimate peril. 
The question before us now concerns not dangers but hopes, not conduct 
but faith, not the benumbing facts of realities but the inspiring potency 
of ideals. For an ideal, I believe, is what nerves us all for the conflict 
where we must bear our part. 

In few words, the ideal which inspires the peoples now staking their 
lives for what they call democracy, is belief that government may best and 
most hopefully persist when based not on submission but on consent. 
Under the most popular forms of government, the governed must doubt- 
less submit to no small degree of authority; under the most despotic forms, 
until these forms crash in revolutionary anarchy, the governed must, often 
despairingly, consent to bear their burdens. No government worth the 
name can command respect, or hope to last, if it fail to preserve that pub- 
lic order, and to protect that private property on which together threugh- 
out history the true right of individuals has inevitably been based. In 
substance, I take it, we should all agree that no individual can claim more 
than the right so to conduct life that the constructive virtues of intelligence, 
industry and self-control may on the whole bring a man prosperity, and 
the destructive vices of stupidity, idleness and self-indulgence may surely 
bring a man to grief. Social justice, we may gladly believe, is based on a 
natural law too rigid for much deflection by the forms which now and 
again government may chance to take. The real question is under what 
form it may most hopefully be maintained. The older ideal has believed 
this to be the form of implacable authority — sometimes national, at least 
once divinely imperial. The newer ideal believes rather that the most 
hopeful form is that to which men themselves will gravely, deliberately 
and so far as may be unselfishly consent. In its nobler form, the older ideal 
was of a world governed by God through certain of His selected and com- 
missioned creatures; in its nobler form, the newer ideal, for which we are 
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now risen to arms, is of a world governed by God through all His human 
creatures. To call it democracy is to disguise its grandeur; a better name 
for it were the Empire of Humanity. : 

Ideals, we must sadly remind ourselves, have never been realities and 
never can be. A thousand aspects of human history, too, may well make 
our new imperial ideal seem more madly unreal than any of those which 
have preceded it, national, patriotic, Roman or Holy. Yet as we ponder 
on literature, from the primal wisdom of the Greeks to the sophistications 
of centuries within the memory of men we can remember, and to the 
ephemeral vulgarities of our modern press, we can find traces of this im- 
perial ideal always and everywhere. Slowly and wonderingly we may be 
brought to admit that it has not only shown sparks of vitality and germs of 
growth, but that it has tended straight toward the catholicity it is reveal- 
ing now. What is more, when we turn our pondering from the ideals of liter- 
ature to the realities of history, we may find in them not the forever unat- 
tainable fact of realization, but sign after sign that our ideal of consenting 
human empire may perhaps be capable of an approach such as has been 
denied all others. 

An example of what I mean may be found in the history of our own coun- 
try. Beginning its course under the first two Stuart sovereigns of England, 
it came to establish in all the colonies which fringed the Atlantic seaboard 
forms of government essentially popular. To a great degree, this was a 
matter not so much of ideal purpose as of natural growth, — of accident, 
or of practical convenience. The fact remains that when the lapse of some 
five generations brought us to the test of the American Revolution, our 
traditions of government by consent proved so firmly established as not 
only to achieve our national independence but a little later to check an- 
archy and to sustain order, property and individual rights by that supreme 
masterpiece of government by consent, the Constitution of the United 
States. There have been shadows and perils in our subsequent national 
history, enough and to spare; shadows and perils encompass us at this 
moment. What we may still recognize, however, as the characteristic 
spirit of America lays little, perhaps too little, stress on these realities. It 
still prefers to find constant inspiration, unbroken warrant for faith and 
hope, in the ideals of government which have animated our progress from 
a group of separate and remote colonies to that state of nationally im- 
perial dominion of which we are citizens today. 

Meanwhile, no other government in the European world has changed 
so little since our Constitution was adopted by our forefathers. In 1789 
we were the youngest of European nations; in 1917 we are politically and 
socially the eldest. There is surely an aspect in which we may regard this 
as something else than accident — as a confirmation, rather, of our belief 
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that we have been privileged to see, a little sooner than others, the course 
which shall be taken by the world-empire of the future. 
* For aspiration to world-empire is an ideal so constant, so invariable, that, 
at least as an ideal, we must admit it inevitable. If it takes on, as at first, 
the guise of irresponsible national expansion, it must fail as soon as the 
strength of the nation fails which for the moment embodies it — Egypt or 
Macedon, Spain or the France of Lewis the Fourteenth. So it must fail if 
it takes on the form most nobly expressed by Virgil — of armed authority, 
responsible to its own conscience for imposing peace on the submissive 
peoples. So it must fail, too, in its highest authoritative form — that of the 
Holy Roman Empire — a form so splendidly superhuman that it never 
came anywhere near realization. So, no doubt, it must finally fail in any 
form; for, like human life, this planet where for a little while we are alive 
is mortal. Even so, even on earth, a humanized ideal of empire may long 
outlive ourselves or any phase of human persistence as yet within our 
powers of imagination. And if what I have tried to tell you today be not 
all a dream, the history of these United States of America may already 
give us hope that the ideal of future world-empire may prove to be an 
ideal not of empire by authority but of empire by consent. If so, this 
country of ours— the United States of America — may show itself to have 
been the harbinger of a world-empire which shall outlast those of the past. 
What will come of this war on which we are now entered no man can 
tell. What may come of it is an attempt to establish by common consent 
a world-empire in which each state, large or small,— monarchic, aristocratic 
or popular, — shall have an acknowledged right to independent existence. 
In such an empire the common authority of all would protect the inde- 
pendence of each part, enforcing the law of peace, sparing those who sub- 
mit to it, checking aggression, suppressing rebellion. -All this such common 
authority must do not in a name foreign to any, but in a name com- 
mon to every part — for such common authority must be based on the 
humble and devoted consent of all. That name has not yet been even 
proposed, except in vaguely general terms, like a League to Enforce 
Peace. But we of the United States of America may surely be forgiven if 
we think of it as a name in which, as in the name of our own country, all 
separate names may merge — the United States of the World. 


FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW. 


News of the death of Professor C. J. White will call up to graduates who 
are now in their prime — that indefinite, happy period when you ought 
to be ripe but not over-ripe, and fresh in spirit but not in manners — one 
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of the most salient figures of the Harvard Faculty a generation ago. He 
was very slim in body; he had a black beard and mustache; his forehead 
was already growing bald; and when he opened his eyes upon you from 
their rather deep sockets you felt that they were gimlets which would 
bore into your conscience. His manner was brusque, even curt, and he 
wasted no time in transacting business with you. 

Every Freshman came into contact with “C. J.” in two ways: for he was 
the College Registrar and he taught mathematics, then a required subject 
in the Freshman Year. 

The Registrar, I may describe as the College minister of police. Nowa- 
days, when this best of all possible worlds is presumably better than it was 
thirty years ago, I suppose that the undergraduates don’t have to be 
looked after. That splendid Harvard man, Tom Osborne, has shown that 
even convicts in prison can govern themselves and punish those of their 
number who disobey the rules which they themselves frame. If this can 
be done at Sing-Sing I assume that it may already be in practice at Har- 
vard. I must write and inquire. 

When we were young, however, the Higher Powers, being imbued with a 
distrust of human nature, especially of human nature at the collegian stage, 
took every precaution to discover our lapses from Puritan standards and, 
by punishing them severely, to deter other youths from going astray. The 
penal system, so far as I remember it, consisted of the Secretary, the ven- 
erable James Harris, whose work in his failing years was largely done by 
his daughter, Miss Carrie. After he died, she took his place. No Fresh- 
man ever faced her for the first time without trembling. She did not need 
to assume stern manners or a scare-babe voice; one glance showed you that 
she was the incarnation of the College Bible. When she said to you, “Mr. 
Callowboy, you cut Coptic 13 twice last week; what does this mean?” 
you forgot your excuse and expected to be seized and hurried away to the 
gallows. And yet I have reason to believe that Miss Harris was a kind- 
hearted soul and very fond of children; the trouble with us was that we 
were not children, though we acted as such; and that the voice which 
issued from her lips as she stood behind the rail in U 5 was not her own but 
that of austerest Duty. 

“U 5!” That was the scene of all our correction! The centre from which 
the Registrar and the Dean sent forth their punitive expeditions! The 
dread tribunal where the fate of many a student hung in the balance. If 
your crime was so serious that Miss Harris could not deal with it, you 
passed into the small room beyond her rail and confronted “C. J.” sitting 
at his desk. He usually had a sheet of paper with a list of names — the 
delinquents — before him, but so far as I recall he carried in his head the 
crime with which each was charged and he had a remarkable knack of 
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remembering your name without referring to his list. Indeed, one of the 
compensations for those who had to visit his office frequently was that 
they soon counted him as a bowing acquaintance. He would tell you in 
ten words how wicked you had been and then ask for an explanation. He 
had the reputation, fully deserved we all believed, of being perfectly 
square, and if you gave your word squarely that you were innocent he 
trusted you, said, “‘That’s enough,” and let you depart without handcuffs. 

Criminals of larger stature did not stop at “C. J.’s” little office but went 
on into a more spacious room at the southwest corner of University, 
where the Dean received his unwilling callers. Professor Dunbar was the 
first dean whom I knew. On the only occasion when I had to intrude upon 
him, he was standing at one of the windows looking out on the Yard, and 
tapping the panes with his fingernails. He did not look round for two or 
three minutes, though he knew I was there, for I had spoken on entering. 
“Ts he waiting for me to incriminate myself?” I thought. Finally he 
turned, walked slowly towards me and, in a voice so feeble that it might 
have been the echo of the voice of a ghost, he stated the crime which I was 
charged with. He was somewhat sarcastic, but when I was able to prove 
an alibi which established my innocence, he managed, by some mysterious 
power, to assemble enough strength in his larynx to utter more than audi- 
bly, “Very well! Mr. Callowboy, good morning.” Several years later I 
had an interview with his successor, Dean Clement Smith, who had the 
misfortune to be exorbitantly cross-eyed. My business was not criminal 
and so I regarded him without any prejudice such as I might have felt for 
a possible punisher. But I considered, and I still firmly hold, that no cross- 
eyed man ought to be dean or chief-of-police of a college. The student 
summoned before him is put at a disadvantage; he feels embarrassed, 
because he imagines that the victim of the ocular infirmity must feel em- 
barrassed; and, being of a straightforward nature, he seeks to look the 
Dean in the eyes. Here he is baffled, because he cannot tell which eye is 
doing business with him. No judge ought to sit on the Bench who cannot 
return the level gaze of every defendant. 

The student, so wicked that he could not be saved from academic perdi- 
tion by Miss Harris, or by “‘C.J.,” or by the Dean, was turned over to the 
President, the supreme judicial hierarch. What happened in his room, 
which adjoined the Dean’s, I know not. My crimes never attained the 
dignity and splendor which warranted my being summoned before him. 
I think that expulsion or long rustication were the punishments he allotted, 
and although I knew a few fellows on whom he passed the final verdict, they 
were not given to gossiping about their last intimate chat with the Presi- 
dent. I have always enjoyed his reply to a student, long after my time, 
who was banished from College throughout his Senior year. He was a 
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fellow of unusual self-possession, not to say bravado. On hearing his 
doom, he remarked, ‘‘ But, Mr. President, there are n’t ten men in Col- 
lege who have n’t done worse things than I!” To which the President, 
with Olympian blandness, replied: “‘Has it not occurred to you, Mr. 
Blank, that you might be one of the ten?” And yet in my undergraduate 
days we imagined that the President lacked both sense of humor and skill 
at repartee! 

But I seem to have forgotten “‘C. J.”! Why is crime, even in its ado- 
lescent, undergraduate manifestations so absorbing? Let me conclude 
my reminiscences of “C. J.,” the discourager of College criminals, by 
repeating that we all respected him because we believed that he was square. 
We thought that he would n’t indulge in too much zeal in his endeavors 
to catch us. He was no Calvinist who gloated at seeing sinners punished; 
nor had he any sentimental compunction. His attitude was very business- 
like: if he caught you, he had to punish you, as a matter of course; if he 
did n’t catch you, your slate was clean and he laid up nothing against you. 

Coming now to speak of “C. J.” as the teacher of Freshman mathemat- 
ics I feel unable to do justice to the theme, for he was absolutely the worst 
teacher I ever had dealings with in Harvard College. Today, when the 
Institution has more than trebled in size, the worst teacher may be three 
times worse than he was-— how wonderful is Progress! —but happily I do 
not know his name. Why “C. J.” was ever appointed to teach us Fresh- 
men, I cannot conceive. The best guess I ever heard was that it gave him 
an opportunity to know at least by sight every Freshman in the class, and 
that this acquaintance assisted him in his work as Minister of Police. My 
class was divided into eight sections which met in turn in one of the recita- 
tion rooms in Harvard Hall. ‘‘C. J.’s”’ desk stood on a high platform near 
the door and as we passed in we each took from the desk a slip on which 
was written a problem in Algebra. Then we went to the blackboard, wrote 
the number and our name at the top and proceeded to solve the problem if 
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we could. When the first batch of solvers had finished, they took their 
seats and “C. J.” would walk down the room, hastily scrutinizing the 
problems. A glance sufficed to show him which were right; half a glance 
showed him which were wrong. Then he would say: “Mr. Dunderhead, 
who told you that two plusses equal a minus?” or, “Mr. Drooley, how 
did you get that surd?” or, ‘Mr. Callowboy, we don’t teach the multipli- 
cation table here. You had better go back and take a course in the primary 
school.” 

When the bell rang, before dismissing the section, “C. J.” would say, 
“Next time, take chapter XVII in Todhunter’s Algebra — Permutations 
and Combinations.’ And so it went until the final examination came, 
when 45% of the class were conditioned. If you had had previous instruc- 
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tion or if an inscrutable Providence had given you the ability to work out 
Algebra problems for yourself, you passed; but never a word of explana- 
tion did you get from “C.J.” And that was called teaching in the foremost 
University in America! We used to surmise that “C. J.” was lazy — 
evidently he did not glow with zeal for inspiring enthusiasm in his subject. 
We hardly pitied him enough at having to repeat each uncongenial lecture 
eight times over to incompetent sections. Still, make what allowances we 
will, ““C. J.’s”” teaching ranked easily worst. Years afterwards I learned 
that this method by which the student taught himself and the teacher im- 
parted nothing, prevailed at the Annapolis Naval Academy where “C. J.” 
had been a professor before he came to Harvard. So are evil ways trans- 
mitted! 

Of course, I was conditioned, but although I had sense enough to under- 
stand that his method was atrocious, I bore “C. J.”’ no grudge: and during 
the remainder of my undergraduate days, whenever there was an exami- 
nation in Algebra, I took it in the hope of getting off the condition. This 
I never achieved, but as “C. J.” always gave you 5 ona scale of 100 if you 
wrote your name in your blue book, whether you answered any questions 
or not, we regarded him as magnanimous, if not lavish. Unfortunately 
the 5s were not cumulative; if they had been, I might have reached 40, the 
passing mark. 

Although “C. J.” was the most matter-of-fact of men, with as little 
mystery about him as about the very slender little stick which he carried, 
he was already, when I came to College, the subject of various legends. 
How they arose, I know not. They lived on — rumor added to them, and 
yet I doubt whether we really believed them. One legend hinted that he 
was a great “sport” and that, for that reason, President Eliot had ap- 
pointed him Registrar, as being qualified to discover and deal with the 
dashing young students. This I may call the “‘Set a sport to catch a sport” 
theory. There circulated also whispers that “C. J.” had a past—a mys- 
terious and perhaps romantic past. I remember one fellow proposed to 
trail him, but the trail led only to the door of the most respectable club in 
Boston, frequented even by Doctors of Divinity, and so the amateur de- 
tective was baffled. Once we proposed that one of us should secrete him- 
self in order to hear all that went on at the meeting of the Parietal Board. 
None of us knew what the word Parietal meant or how to pronounce it, but 
we imagined it was a sort of Vehmgericht presided over by “C. J.”’ and 
enlivened by the presence of very wicked students, who were subjected to 
the hot gridiron and other medieval tortures. How funny this all seems! 

Some years later I happened to pass a summer in the same boarding- 
house with “‘C. J.” and found that his wildest dissipation was the reading 
of innumerable novels, mostly trash. He also joined in a game of Whist of 
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the old-fashioned sort. I don’t know whether he took up Bridge when that 
came into vogue. 

The mystery and the legends fell away from him, the memory of his 
execrable teaching was forgotten, and we rather pitied him — though he 
was the last person who would have cared to be pitied —as he sank slowly 
into a solitary old-age. Latterly, you met him now and then at the house 
of one of his younger contemporaries, still brusque, but with a larger store 
of kindliness than we supposed he possessed in our College days. 





THE AFRICAN DEPARTMENT OF THE PEABODY 
MUSEUM. 


ORIC BATES, ’05. 


To American ethnologists of a future — though not necessarily a dis- 
tant — generation it will seem both strange and regrettable that among 
their predecessors there prevailed a general indifference to foreign fields 
of research. Doubtless future scientists will appreciate, even more deeply 
than can we of today, the value of the immense collections of American 
material bequeathed them from our times. But, unless those broadening 
influences already at work among us shall have spent their force in vain, 
future scholars will reasonably complain that, in the days when opportun- 
ities were still very great, the narrow outlook of the nineteenth and twenti- 
eth centuries forever cramped and limited in America the study of primi- 
tive mankind. Those who in the future arise to judge us will too readily 
forget that at present ethnologists in the United States are comparatively 
few; that financial support for anthropologic research is slender and uncer- 
tain, and that these studies are not fostered by Government to any such 
extent as they are in Europe. Of these and similar extenuating facts they 
will be prone to lose sight in their chagrin that, at an hour when it was yet 
possible to make great collections in Asia and Africa, American interest in 
those fields was but fitful and sporadic, and at no time strong enough to 
lead to the foundation of schools of African or Oriental anthropology. They 
will feel the lack of traditions of research which such schools might have 
inaugurated, and they will have to regret the absence in this country of 
systematic collections of African and Asiatic material. Our present indif- 
ference, we may be sure, will not appear easily excusable to those scholars 
whose task it will be to grapple with the negro problem in a far acuter form 
than it now presents, or who set themselves to analyze the essential char- 
acteristics of those peoples of the Far East with whom the expansion of 
American commerce is daily bringing us into closer contact. 

It was with a full appreciation of these future needs, and with a desire 
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in some slight measure to meet them, that, in the early spring of 1914, the 
late Professor Frederic Ward Putnam created an African Department in 
the Peabody Museum of Harvard University. Although originally insti- 
tuted for the study of primitive America, ancient and recent, the Peabody 
Museum had acquired a certain amount of African material which, while 
hardly sufficient adequately to represent any one culture, could yet be 
made to serve as the nucleus of a large systematic collection. To the cura- 
torship of the new department it was the good fortune of the writer to be 
appointed, and it was his hope, as it was Professor Putnam’s, that in time 
it might be possible to establish at Cambridge a true centre of African 
research. The present article is designed to give a brief account of the first 
few steps which have been taken towards this remote goal. 

It need hardly be said that no funds were at the disposal of the new 
department, the assets of which consisted of the small collection just men- 
tioned, and — what really counted for much more — of the good will of 
the members of the Museum Staff. The sum of.ten dollars, called ‘The 
Harvard African Fund,” was hopefully deposited in a Cambridge bank, 
after which the Department busied itself for some months with efforts to 
increase this humble credit, and with other matters that did not involve 
expenditure. A better arrangement of such material as was on exhibition 
was one of the first tasks which suggested itself, but this work was deferred 
indefinitely until the casing of the Museum should have been completed, 
when the African exhibition is to be permanently installed on the top floor 
of the new wing. The first step taken by the Department was therefore 
in a different direction —a number of Harvard graduates who were known 
to have been in Africa were appealed to, and asked to help the Museum in 
any way they could. The response was unexpectedly gratifying, not only 
because of the accessions which resulted, but also because of the hearty 
interest in the work expressed by a number of men who had nothing to 
give. 

At the same time that this circularization was going forward another 
piece of work was begun — a task which is certain never to be finished, but 
which has already reached a stage which leaves no doubt as to its value. 
Scattered through the pages of innumerable books of travel, sport, and 
missionary activity are items of the greatest interest to the ethnologist: 
stray facts relating to the physique, the arts, customs or beliefs of natives, 
recorded by eye witnesses and smothered in a welter of other matter of 
little or no use to the student. To collect this information, to classify it 
and to index it, is a work of obvious importance, and in July, 1914, it was 
systematically undertaken. The various items, copied verbatim on cards 
and carefully cross referenced, are classified under eleven rough ethno- 
geographic divisions (e.g., Nile Basin, Sub-Sahara, Madagascar, etc.), and a 
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single library card, made out in full for every book read, allows the free use 
of brief titles on the subject cards themselves. From professedly anthro- 
pological books no excerpts have been made, since the aim of the index 
is to collect the obscurer and more scattered evidence; but it is planned 
eventually to go through the various scientific journals with a view to com- 
piling a bibliography of the African papers they contain. At present the 
index numbers some 4000 master cards: when the number has reached 10,000 
it will be open for consultation to both University students and visitors. 

Sooner than could have been hoped, the generosity of a few private indi- 
viduals enabled the Department to undertake its first piece of field- 
work, — an archeological survey of the Canary Islands. At the time of 
its discovery, in the fourteenth century, this small archipelago was inhab- 
ited by a pagan race of African origin — a people called, from the most 
important element among them, the Guanches. The problems presented 
by these natives, who under European dominion soon became extinct or 
absorbed, are many and important: it has, for example, been not infre- 
quently asserted that the chief element in the islands represented a sur- 
vival of the Cro-magnon type of paleolithic Europe. Interest of another 
sort attaches to the Guanches, in that they were unquestionably related to 
the Berbers of North Africa, and because, unlike the latter, they came un- 
der what may be called modern European observation before they had lost 
their old religion. Yet again, the presence here and there in the islands 
of rock-cut inscriptions of the mysterious sort called in North Africa 
‘‘Numidian”’ or “Libyco-Berber,” adds still another item of importance 
to the general problem which their origin, speech, and culture present. As 
the key to the Guanche question is the physical evidence which the human 
remains afford, it was desirable that the conduct of the proposed survey 
should be in the hands of a trained anatomist, and the Department was 
fortunate when Dr. E. A. Hooton, Curator of Somatology in the Peabody 
Museum, consented to take charge of the work. Not only was Dr. Hooton 
equipped for this task by having had a thorough grounding in European 
anthropology at Oxford, but he had had the advantages of European field- 
work as well. 

This is not the place in which to set forth the results of the first Cana- 
rian expedition in detail: so complex and lengthy are the mathematical 
operations now involved by scientific craniometry that even yet the com- 
putations based on the material Dr. Hooton collected during the summer 
of 1914 are not by any means finished. It can, however, be said that the 
data gathered by the expedition is not only more extensive by far than any 
heretofore secured, but that conclusive results can confidently be expected 
from it. Before these results are published, it is desirable that the survey, 
interrupted by conditions arising from the war, should be extended to em- 
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brace all the islands of the archipelago, only the largest of which — Tene- 
rife — was dealt with during the first season. By the completion of the 
survey it is hoped that the Museum, which through Dr. Hooton’s work 
received a valuable exchange collection of prehistoric Canarian antiquities, 
will be still further enriched in the same direction. 

Dr. Hooton had no sooner started to return to America than the writer 
left for the Libyan Desert, there to continue some excavations begun before 
his appointment to the African curatorship. Arrived at Cairo, it was found 
impossible to carry out this plan, because of the fighting then (October, 
1914) in progress near the Tripolitan frontier of Egypt. After some delay 
another site was selected — a group of mounds at a hamlet called Gammai, 
about five leagues south of Wady Halfa. It is not the intention of the 
Department to build up what is usually understood by an Egyptian collec- 
tion —a collection, that is to say, representing the higher phases of 
Egyptian civilization. It is, on the other hand, of prime importance that 
the prehistoric culture of the Nile Valley, and the later barbaric ones which 
at various times found their way into that quarter, should be as fully repre- 
sented as possible. Bearing this in mind, Gammai promised well; for as 
mound-burials were quite unknown among the historic Egyptians, it was 
only reasonable to suppose that the barrows were monuments belonging to 
some foreign intruders into the valley of the Nubian Nile. 

The little expedition, slenderly equipped, but fortunately provided with 
ten of Dr. G. A. Reisner’s trained Egyptian workmen, arrived at Gammai 
in November. Through the courtesy of the officials of the Sudanese Gov- 
ernment, the writer was allowed to use as his headquarters an old fort, now 
a rest-house, placed on a lofty spur of the desert hills which here run almost 
to the river’s edge. From this situation the islets, ledges, and sand bars of 
the Second Cataract lay clear to the view for miles; the small, dusty plain, 
with its cluster of mounds, the scattered mud dwellings of the small Nubian 
village, and the forbidding hills, covered with sooty rocks and boulders, 
were spread out before one as on a map. 

Work was begun without delay, and though the difficulty of getting local 
labor in a region so sparsely inhabited was never wholly overcome, some- 
thing like an adequate force was soon engaged in lifting the mounds and in 
clearing the recent surface of the surrounding area. It was soon ascertained 
that the mounds were graves — tumuli varying from five to fifty metres in 
diameter, and between one to five metres high, erected over burial cham- 
bers cut in the hard alluvium of the plain. As usual, the graves had been 
anciently plundered, but the carelessness and indifference of the robbers 
had left in situ a mass of material from which the nature and age of the 
tombs were quickly placed beyond doubt. 

Readers of Roman history will recall that, before the division of the 
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empire, and thereafter to an even greater extent, the southern frontier of 
Egypt was constantly attacked by a wild marauding people of the eastern 
desert, called Blemmyes. Of fierce and predatory habits, these untamed 
raiders swept into the Nile Valley from the south and the east, and again 
and again plundered and laid waste the lands of the peaceful Egyptians. 
Modern archeology, in a few unusual Nubian graves of no great richness, 
had sought to recognize the remains of these troublesome nomads, but the 
identification remained a doubtful one. The mounds at Gammai proved 
to be the sepulchres of a number of chiefs of this almost unknown people, 
and substantiated the earlier conjectures. Further, the character of the 
finds, which comprised weapons, jewelry, and utensils, made it clear that 
the Blemmyes, for all their wildness, had been partakers to no small extent 
in the rich and characteristic culture of the later Ethiopian empire which, 
from one of its capital cities, is called Meroitic. Thus at one stroke an addi- 
tion was made to our knowledge of the ethnography of north-east Africa 
during the first centuries of the Christian era, and to the internal history 
of the great and opulent kingdom which for centuries anciently domi- 
nated so large a part of what is now the Anglo-Egyptian Sadan. 

It is impossible here to enter into details regarding the work at Gammai, 
but as an example of the good fortune that attended the expedition one 
find may be described. The writer’s friend, Mr. Dows Dunham, who 
joined the expedition after it had been a month in the field, and who car- 
ried the work to its conclusion, in clearing one of the largest mounds, dis- 
covered the repoussé bronze jewel box shown in one of the accompanying 
figures. The Hellenistic character of the box itself, based on an Alexan- 
drian model, hardly needs to be pointed out, though the connection with the 
far-distant Mediterranean is so striking as to deserve emphasis. The box 
was unlocked, but the cover was firmly rusted home. When opened, the 
box was found to contain four plain gold rings; four gold rings with unin- 
scribed bezels; one gold ring mounting a green, table-cut jewel; four heavy 
gold rings with very large bezels on which were exquisitely cut intaglios; 
and — lastly — a solid gold sceptre-head of a sort sometimes portrayed 
in the Meroitic sculptures. 

In addition to the Blemmy mound-graves earlier remains were also 
discovered. Thus, near the mounds themselves, and partly covered by 
them, lay a Meroitic cemetery of the first century B.c. — a cemetery in 
which was found a large unplundered grave rich in pottery and bronzes. 

North of this site were found several Egyptian graves of the New Em- 
pire, and near them in turn were discovered fifteen burials of the archaic 
period, contemporary with early dynastic times in Egypt (ca. 2700 B.c.). 
This latter discovery was a happy one, as no such remains had before been 
found so far south. Among these burials, moreover, were two of exceptional 
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interest. The skeleton in the first of these two graves had cast about its 
shoulders a cape made of feathers; the head of the second was covered with 
a feather cap. In both these cases the feathers had been fastened by em- 
bedding them in a resinous gum thinly spread over a cloth surface. 

At the conclusion of the work at Gammai the African Department found 
itself in a stronger position than ever before. Not only had a valu- 
able amount of carefully recorded material — Blemmy, Meroitic, and 
archaic Nubian — been secured, but we had also been so fortunate as to 
obtain a good many specimens, which, while not of primitive character, 
were of enough esthetic interest to stand us in good stead as exchange 
material. On the writer’s return to Cairo a very satisfactory arrangement 
was made with Dr. Reisner, who in exchange for some of the more sophis- 
ticated material from Gammai agreed to make over to the Peabody 
Museum a generous number of prehistoric objects. Until the last sub- 
marine pirate has been sunk, Dr. Reisner prudently refuses to ship to 
America any of the hundreds of cases of antiquities which have since the 
outbreak of the war been accumulating at his home-camp; but as soon as 
the safety of the seas has been reéstablished, the African Department 
will receive a large number of valuable accessions. 

The accumulation of specimens is but one, though the foremost, aim of 
the Department: an object hardly less important is the diffusion of African 
knowledge. On the writer’s return to America last spring, a development 
in this direction seemed most desirable. Permission had previously been 
granted by the Faculty of the Museum to the Department to publish, 
under the editorship of the Curator, an annual volume of miscellaneous 
papers on African subjects, with occasional special volumes embodying the 
results of original field or laboratory research. The finances of the Depart- 
ment — if the deficit with which it was at that moment confronted can be 
so styled — did not allow us to enter the perilous field of scientific publi- 
cation except on a strictly commercial basis, but on that basis it was finally 
decided to inaugurate the “Harvard African Studies.’ A publication 
committee was formed to assist the editor in the difficult and often delicate 
task of passing on manuscripts; invitations to contribute were sent out to 
a few European scholars of high standing; Colonel Roosevelt generously 
consented to write an introduction to the series, and the initial volume was 
launched. For eight troublous months the present writer, in company with 
his assistant, has been tossed about on the battling seas of editorship — 
Odysseus on his raft not more so — but as this little paper goes to press, 
port is in sight. In plainer terms, the first volume of the “Harvard African 
Studies,” under the title of Varia Africana I, appears before the public 
on May 1. 

Of the papers which go to make up this book, it is a matter for particular 
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gratification that three are based on collections of African material which 
have come into the Museum since the creation of the new Department. 
Of these three the first two — one on a collection of ornamented gourd 
vessels from Darfir, the second on a collection of palzolithic implements 
from the high desert between the Nile and the Red Sea, — are by the 
assistant editor of the series, Dr. F. H. Sterns. The third is a catalogue 
raisonné, by Dr. Hooton, of a collection of antiquities from Benin (West 
Africa) recently obtained through a London dealer. 

The work of the Department from its beginning to the present has now 
been laid before the reader: not, the writer sincerely hopes, at tedious 
length. What has been done in these last two years is not, it must be con- 
ceded, of great moment, but such slight progress as has been made is, at 
least, progress in the right direction. The future aims of the Department, 
it would be idle to deny, are high ones, commensurate with the importance 
of the subject to which it is devoted. The practical value of a scientific 
knowledge of Africa in a country where more than one man in ten has in 
his veins African blood will hardly be questioned. Beyond this lie other 
facts entitling African studies to a more serious consideration in America 
than they have yet received. Through such studies, to cite but one of their 
claims, American ethnologists, whose contact with their foreign colleagues 
has too often been confined to an acquaintance with the work of those 
European scholars who have busied themselves with the primitive cultures 
of the New World, would of necessity become acquainted with schools and 
methods of research which have been developed in the effort to shed light 
on the Dark Continent. From this contact arises that healthy stimulation 
on which scientific progress depends. To say that the furtherance of all 
such work is costly in time, toil, and money — that its needs, in short, are 
endless — is merely to say that civilization itself is not to be had for the 
asking. To the American scholar of a future generation, whose attitude 
towards the labors of his predecessors the writer ventured in part to pre- 
dict at the beginning of this article, the cost will count for little if he finds 
ready to his hand illustrations of past savagery and barbarism by which to 
his own age he can interpret the life of the ages which have gone before. 
To contribute as far as possible to these future needs of anthropology by 
the collection of scientifically authenticated material from Africa, and 
to take its share in the interpretation of that material, is the aim of the 
new Department. 
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SOME BASIC REASONS FOR AN AMERICAN FOREIGN 
POLICY.! 


Proressor GEORGE GRAFTON WILSON. 


In his note of December 18, 1916, asking the belligerents for peace terms 
and speaking of the scope of the present war, the President of the United 
States said: “No nation in the civilized world can be said in truth to stand 
outside its influence or to be safe against its disturbing effects.” Thus, 
whether the United States wishes or does not wish to play a part in inter- 
national affairs, it seems to be an inevitable necessity. 

A few weeks before, in the Pastoral Letter of the American Bishops of 
the Episcopal Church, the same note had been sounded in the words: 
“America is involved today in a world-wide confusion which finds its 
most acute expression in the battlefields of Europe. No self-isolation on 
our part is possible. The fortunes of the nations of the world are interwoven 
as the threads of a tapestry.” 

These recent statements from State and Church indicate a growing 
realization that the United States cannot, if it would, remain longer merely 
national in its relations and policies. 

The reasons why the United States cannot maintain an isolated position 
are many and were foreseen by the founders of the Republic. Washington 
in his Farewell Address in 1796 predicted that later the United States 
would be obliged to use intelligent foresight, particularly in economic rela- 
tions. It is true that he raised the question, “Why, by interweaving our 
destiny with that of any part of Europe, entangle our peace and prosperity 
in the toils of European ambition, rivalship, interest, humor, or caprice?” 
Let it also be said for the soundness of Washington’s judgment, and for the 
warrant which his opinion still has to our confidence, that he did not con- 
demn all alliances, for he did see that some alliances might from time to 
time be desirable. Even in this Farewell Address he uttered words which 
seem to have escaped the notice of some of his admirers, cautioning his 
fellow-citizens as follows: 

Taking care always to keep ourselves by suitable establishments on a respectable 
defensive posture, we may safely trust to temporary alliances for extraordinary 
emergencies. 

Less than a year later than this Address of Washington, his successor, 
John Adams, in a Special Message while Europe was still agitated by war, 
declared: 

However we may consider ourselves, the maritime and commercial powers of the 


world will consider the United States of America as forming a weight in the balance 
of power in Europe which never can be forgotten or neglected. 


1 Address delivered before the Lawyers Club of New York, Feb. 17, 1917. 
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It was Jefferson who in his first Inaugural Address, March 4, 1801, said 
in balanced phrase: 
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Peace, commerce, and honest friendship with all nations, entangling alliances 
with none. 


As the relations of State must to some extent be determined by its area, 
a matter of prime consideration is the nature of the territory over which the 
State exercises jurisdiction. Even in the days of Jefferson the United 
States was not isolated. It is true that the United States had ceased to be 
a strip of territory along the Atlantic seaboard, but the significance of its 
geographical position had not been realized. Indeed, it was later seriously 
contended that there could be no States established in the territory along 
the Pacific Ocean, because the journey would be too long for representa- 
tives desiring to attend legislative sessions at the National Capitol in 
Washington. In 1858, nevertheless, a Senator from California was advocat- 
ing the purchase of Alaska for $5,000,000. The purchase was made for 
$7,200,000, and at 4 a.m., March 30, 1867, the treaty ceding Alaska to the 
United States was signed by the representative of Russia. Congress an- 
nounced that this purchase was with a view to 


The creation of new industrial interests on the Pacific necessary to the supremacy 
of our Empire on the sea and land; and finally to facilitate and secure the advan- 
tages of an unlimited American commerce with the friendly powers of Japan and 
China. 


This purchase of Alaska was ridiculed and it was stated that Secretary 
Seward had “annexed an iceberg,” or had established an “‘ American 
polar bear garden.” It is, however, certain that he had carried the juris- 
diction of the United States many degrees toward the West. Other non- 
contiguous territory, particularly the Insular Possessions acquired in 1898, 
still further extended American jurisdiction. 

The territory of the original thirteen States included an area of 909,050 
square miles. The jurisdiction of the United States now extends over nearly 
4,000,000 square miles, which is less than one quarter that of the British Em- 
pire, about half that of the Russian Empire, about the same as all Europe, 
more than twice the Chinese Empire, more than three times the whole 
German Empire, or about fifteen times the area of the Japanese Empire. 
Further comparisons would show that the State of Texas is somewhat 
larger than the Japanese Empire, is about equal in area to France together 
with England, that Montana is about equal to Japan without Korea and 
the Islands, that Italy is about twice the area of New York, that Switzer- 
land is about half the area of the State of Maine, or that New York would 
cover more than three Switzerlands. 

As territory is fundamental in international relations, it is evident that 
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the expansion of the United States to its present great area makes it a 
factor to be reckoned with in world affairs. Simple area, however, would 
not necessarily be of commanding importance, if it were not for the fact 
that this area of the United States is one of the most advantageously situ- 
ated in the entire world. A large part of this territory is in the southern 
part of the temperate zone and thus most suitable to the existence of life. 
Some of the area within American jurisdiction is, nevertheless, in the 
tropics, and some is crossed by the Arctic Circle. It reaches far from east 
to west so that when it is 12 o'clock noon at Washington, it is 1 a.m. on 
the following day at Manila. In a broad way these facts indicate that the 
United States has a “place in the sun” which cannot be disregarded by 
foreign nations, whatever may be the American policy, or even if the United 
States has no policy. 

The United States also faces on the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, waters 
formerly considered as isolating, but now in fact uniting America with the 
rest of the world. These great highways of commerce give to the area under 
the jurisdiction of the United States a coast-line totaling more than 15,000 
miles, or, if reckoned to the three-mile width of indentation, a total of about 
40,000 miles of coast-line. Along this coast are almost innumerable ports 
fortunately placed for the service of the world commerce. There is also the 
artificial waterway in the canal across the Isthmus of Panama, under the 
jurisdiction and control of the United States, which makes it necessary 
that much of the commerce of the world shall voyage for a time through 
American waters and pay toll to the Government of the United States. 

Of the American coast-line, 3500 miles is along the Atlantic Ocean and 
the Gulf of Mexico. Contrast this with the few hundred miles of coast of 
Holland or of France, and the American possibilities are clear. Certainly 
the United States could not hdéld 15,000 miles of coast and disclaim inter- 
national responsibilities, even if the coast had a barren hinterland. 

The hinterland of the United States is, however, far from barren and 
worthless. The lands behind the coast are rich in resources of all kinds, at 
present producing more corn, wheat, oats, tobacco, cotton, coal, oil, iron, 
steel, copper, and silver than any other state in the world, and giving to the 
United States first rank as an exporting country. Before the war in 1914, 
the United States stood third among the countries of the world in imports. 
The City of New York had become the first seaport in the world in the 
matter of exports, and second in imports, but it should be borne in mind 
that in 1914 less than 10 per cent of these imports and exports were carried 
in American vessels. In 1815 the value of American exports was about fifty 
million dollars; in 1916, about four and a third billions. If figures mean 
anything, this indicates an increase of American trade within a hundred 
years by about eighty-six times, and it would seem to be plain that the 
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United States cannot safely allow other states of the world to determine 
what world policy shall be. What might formerly be a matter of indiffer- 
ence to the United States in the management of world affairs may now be 
vital to the continuance of sound national existence. 

Further, the United States now has a population of about 110,000,000, 
which is about one quarter that of the whole British Empire or of China, 
about two thirds that of the Russian Empire, about twice that of all South 
America, and about one quarter of all Europe, about the same as that of 
France and Germany, or of South America and Japan together. There are, 
then, from a simple numerical view, many people in the United States 
whose rights and interests must be considered and guarded. 

The people of the United States are also accustomed to a somewhat high 
standard of living. They enjoy a variety of food, clothing, and range of 
experience involving large economic expenditure. A Japanese estimate of 
1915 states that under the American standard of living, the earth would 
accommodate comfortably about 2,300,000,000 people, or about 550,000,- 
000 more than at present. If the German standard is adopted for life, the 
earth would sustain in comfort about 5,600,000,000 or about 4,000,000,000 
more than at present. If, however, the Japanese standard is generally fol- 
lowed, about 22,400,000,000 can find sustenance, or nearly 21,000,000,000 
more than the present population of the world, or about ten times as many 
as can be sustained under American standards, or four times as many as 
under German standards. Accordingly, such standards of life as the peo- 
ple of the United States are maintaining involve problems which will have 
wide economic bearings. 

The physical conditions embodied in the area, climate, long coast-line, 
products, resources, and other characteristics of the United States, the 
large population accustomed to a high and secure standard of living, give to 
the United States a position which carries world responsibilities and in 
some respects gives the nation an envied position. 

In addition to the above, the United States very early assumed certain 
responsibilities of a general nature. Even the Declaration of Independence 
maintained that man had certain “unalienable rights; that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That to secure these, gov- 
ernments are instituted among men.”’ The Constitution of 1787 had among 
its objects “to promote the general welfare.”” The words of Washington 
in 1790 show that international affairs were not absent from his considera- 
tion. He said: 








The disturbed situation of Europe, and particularly the critical posture of the 
great maritime powers, whilst it ought to make us more thankful for the general 
' peace and security enjoyed by the United States, reminds us at the same time of the 
circumspection with which it becomes us to preserve these blessings. 
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In 1793 Washington in his Fifth Annual Address frankly recognized that 
the United States must take its place among the nations of the world, say- 
ing: 

There is a rank due to the United States among nations which will be withheld, 
if not absolutely lost, by the reputation of weakness. If we desire to avoid insult, 
we must be able to repel it; if we desire to secure peace, one of the most powerful 
instruments of our rising prosperity, it must be known that we are at all times ready 
for war. 
These may be hard sayings, but no one would claim that Washington 
lacked experience in public affairs, or had failed in the time of crisis. In 
1823 President Monroe asserted 
as a principle in which the rights and interests of the United States are involved, 
that the American Continents, by the free and independent condition which they 
have assumed and maintained, are henceforth not to be considered as subjects for 
future colonization by any European powers. 

In varying forms this principle has been repeated by his successors. The 
present occupant of the presidential chair in 1917 (January 22) announced: 
that the nation should with one accord adopt the doctrine of President Monroe as 
the doctrine of the world. 

Thus, in 1823 responsibility was assumed, not merely for the area known 
as the United States, but for the American continents. Such are examples 
of deliberate entrance upon international responsibility in the assertion of 
general policies. 

Special statements have also been made from time to time as to what the 
United States desired. In 1899, as the European powers were leasing por- 
tions of the Chinese territory, Mr. Hay, saying that he was “earnestly 
desirous to remove any cause of irritation,”’ called upon the European 
powers to adopt the “open-door” policy in the Far East. These powers 
generally replied that they would maintain “equality of treatment of all 
nations with regard to trade, navigation, and commerce.” 

In recent years the financial conditions of neighboring states to the south 
of the United States have been a matter of much concern. ‘Dollar diplo- 
macy,” defined as “‘the substitution of dollars for bullets,” has at times 
received approval from the Government. “Financial rehabilitation”’ has 
been a ground for “‘strongly advising” neighboring states to follow certain 
lines of action. The economic conditions in the Dominican Republig led 
in 1907 to an agreement by which the United States was to appoint a Gen- 
eral Receiver for San Domingo. By a treaty with Haiti, ratified May 8, 
1916, the United States goes further and appoints for Haiti not merely a 
General Receiver, but also a Financial Adviser, ‘as well as officers for the 
Haitian constabulary, and engineers for the sanitation and public improve- 
ments of the Republic. The United States also agrees to 
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; lend efficient aid for the preservation of Haitian independence and the mainte- 

j nance of a government adequate for the protection of life, property, and individual 
liberty. 

; The United States Government guaranteed the independence of Pan- 


ama in 1903, and has assumed various degrees of supervision over, or de- 
clared it would act as ‘“‘next friend” to, other states, even though these 
states had not been aware that they were not sui juris. 

From physical reasons it is evident that the United States has a large 

*‘place in the sun.’ By the assertion of such principles of action as the 
Monroe Doctrine and the “open-door” doctrine, the Government has de- 
clared its intention to maintain certain policies where the interests of the 
country were involved. By the obligations assumed under such treaties as 
those with Haiti, the United States has become legally bound to participate 
in affairs necessarily involving foreign complications. The United States 
is thus physically, politically, and legally an important factor in interna- 
tional affairs. To withdraw from this position would involve the sacrifice 
of territory, policy, and legal obligation at a time when the highest leader- 
ship in international affairs is to be desired and should be secured. 
7 To maintain even the position already attained will involve a higher de- 
gree of intelligent direction than the United States has hitherto displayed in 
formulating its policies. The United States will apparently be for some time 
the great creditor nation. Its debtors will be glad to pay their obligations 
under the most advantageous terms possible. The United States will have 
resources, and will accordingly feel the effect of the general tendency to 
shift, so far as possible, all burdens, whether or not justly belonging to 
them, upon the shoulders of those who have resources. According to the 
report of their Conference of June 17, 1916: 


The Allies decide to take the necessary steps without delay to render themselves 
: independent of enemy countries in so far as regards raw material and manufactured 
| articles essential to the normal development of their economic activities. These 
measures will be directed to assuring the independence of the Allies, not only so far 
as concerns sources of supplies, but also as regards their financial, commercial, and 
maritime organizations. The Allies will adopt such measures as seem to them most 
suitable for the carrying out of this resolution according to the nature of commodities 
and having regard to the principles which govern their economic policy. They may, 
for example, have recourse to either enterprises subsidized and directed or controlled 
by the Governments themselves or to the grant of financial assistance for the en- 
couragement of scientific and technical research and the development of national 
industries and resources, or to customs duties or prohibitions of a temporary or 
permanent character, or to a combination of these different methods. 


The Central Powers have made plans to meet those of the Allies. There 
is also an agreement between Russia and Japan of July 3, 1916, under which, 
as to affairs in the Far East, — 
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Japan and Russia will act in concert on the measures to be taken in view of the sup- 
port or codperation necessary for the protection and defense of these rights and in- 
terests. 


“uneasiness in the United States.” 

Such agreements are typical of the foresight exercised by foreign powers. 
It is evident that important nations, even Great Britain, can no longer 
pride themselves on “splendid isolation.” 

“Colonial expansion,” “spheres of interest,” “‘freedom of the seas,” 
‘the open door,” “dollar diplomacy,” “‘financial rehabilitation,” “a place 
in the sun,” are some of the key-words to modern international relations, 
and they for the most part picture economic ideas and aspirations. The 
United States, so long as it exists as a strong state, cannot avoid participa- 
tion in the movements for which such words stand. The United States had 
before 1914 played some part in the world, but a relatively insignificant 
part. This was largely due to a provincial conception of the nation’s place 
in world affairs. At present every indication points to the fact that the 
United States cannot long remain merely a fat and prosperous benevolent 
observer of world movements. A far-sighted policy, based on intelligent 
understanding of world conditions, and of the relation of the United States 
to these conditions, should be formulated. Those who hark back to early 
statesmen of the Republic should not stop with a single phrase of Jeffer- 
son, ““peace, commerce, and honest friendship with all nations, entangling 
alliances with none,”’ but should ponder deeply the principles underlying 
early American policy. 

In his farewell to his countrymen Washington expressed the hope that 
his words might now and then recur to those who bore the name American. 
Considering the present conditions of the United States, the wisdom of his 
parting injunctions cannot be too highly commended, and the verity of 
the principles relating to commerce, and other international relations, has 
become more and more clearly demonstrated through the passing years. 
More than 120 years ago Washington said: 


A Petrograd dispatch of July 12 states that this should not be cause for | 


Harmony, liberal intercourse with all nations are recommended by policy, hu- 
manity, and interest. But even our commercial policy should hold an equal and im- 
partial hand, neither asking nor granting exclusive favors or preferences; consulting 
the natural course of things; diffusing and diversifying by gentle means the streams 
of commerce, but forcing nothing; establishing with the powers so disposed, in order 
to give trade a stable course, to define the rights of our merchants, and to enable the 
Government to support them, conventional rules of intercourse, the best that the 
present circumstances and mutual opinion will permit, but temporary and liable to 
be from time to time abandoned or varied as experience and circumstances shall 
dictate; constantly keeping in view that it is folly in one nation to look for disin- 
terested favors from another, that it must pay with a portion of its independence for 
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whatever it may accept under that character; that by such acceptance it may place 
itself in the condition of having given equivalents for nominal favors, and yet of being 
reproached with ingratitude for not giving more. There can be no greater error than 
to expect or calculate upon real favors from nation to nation. It is an illusion which 
experience must cure, which a just pride ought to discard. 


Difficult indeed would it be to formulate wiser counsel than these words 
to which the greatest of the Fathers wished his fellow-citizens from time 
to time to recur, and this time in the history of the United States seems to 
be a period when these words should be given profound consideration. 





THE MILITARY SITUATION AT CAMBRIDGE. 
CHARLES A. COOLIDGE, Jr., ’17, President of the Student Council. 


To explain clearly the present military situation at the University to 
graduates in general, and especially to those graduates who have not 
been closely in touch with the University in the past two years, it is 
necessary to give a brief history of the recent development of military 
training here. Since the establishment of the training camps at Platts- 
burg, Harvard men have attended in ever-increasing numbers. The in- 
terest and enthusiasm gained at these camps lasted through the winter and 
made many feel that there was no reason why some form of military train- 
ing should not be established at College to keep the training gained in the 
summer months fresh, to give those men who had no training a head start 
for the camps the following summer, and also to take the place of such 
camps for those who were unable to give up their summer. With this pur- 
pose in mind the Harvard Regiment was formed in the middle of Febru- 
ary, 1916. Though purely a voluntary organization, it had at one time 
as many as 1300 men on its rolls. As an advertisement for the College and 
for preparedness in general, it was eminently successful, and from a mili- 
tary point of view, considering the difficulty involved in avoiding conflict 
between drill hours and the already established schedule of studies and 
sports, and the trouble in obtaining officers and equipment, the result was 
very creditable indeed to Captain Cordier, who voluntarily undertook 
the task of organizing and commanding the regiment in addition to the 
regular duties of his recruiting office in town. The training was in infan- 
try solely and covered close and open order drill, including a few simple 
manceuvres and some practice in the actual firing of the rifle. It lasted till 
the SO0th of May, when an impressive parade and review was held in the 
Stadium as a climax. The Regiment was then disbanded and an active 
campaign undertaken to obtain men for the summer training camps. 
Simultaneously with the regiment, but having no connection with it, 
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the College authorities offered a theoretical course in minor tactics and 
military history and organization, known as Military Science 1. This 
counted toward the degree as a half-course and represents the first time 
that the College, recently at any rate, has granted academic credit for 
military work. 

The beginning of this academic year saw the Government ready to sup- 
ply equipment and a training staff of officers to colleges which were will- 
ing to adopt and give academic credit for a military course which the War 
Department was to outline and which had for its object the training of 
college men for commissions in the Reserve Officers’ Corps. One of these 
training units, however, was not established at Harvard, because one of 
the War Department’s requirements was that the course should last four 
years, which meant that, in following the Government’s schedule, it would 
require less work than even one of the University’s own “snap courses.” 
It looked, however, as if the Government and President Lowell were 
finally about to agree on a compromise when the crisis with Germany 
arose and diplomatic relations were severed. Some action was imperative, 
as the undergraduates as well as the Faculty were becoming restless as 
time went by and nothing happened. There had been, it is true, during 
the first half-year a military course with drills and lectures, but it was not 
recognized by the Government and had but a little over 200 men on its 
rolls. In view, then, of the national crisis, Captain Cordier drew up a 
schedule of training involving nine hours per week for the second half of 
the College year, with the understanding that in case any of the land 
forces of the United States other than the regular army were mobilized 
or mobilizing at the end of the College year, the training should continue 
in a more intensive form during the summer months at a camp to be held 
at Cambridge; and that in this event the War Department would com- 
mission at the end of the summer those men who creditably completed 
the course as officers in the Officers’ Reserve Corps. The schedule aimed 
to be as nearly on a war footing as possible and at the same time allow 
men to continue their regular College work. Five out of the nine hours 
per week were to be devoted to drill, two to section meetings, one to lec- 
tures, and one to outside reading. Academic credit of one half-course 
was to be given whether the summer camp was held or not, the idea being 
that the hope of a Reserve commission was enough to induce men to 
attend the summer camp. This schedule of training was accepted by both 
the War Department and the College authorities; but partially due to 
the feeling that this unit might be like last year’s regiment in its failure to 
produce concrete results and its inconvenient and elastic drill hours, and 
partially due to a failure to appreciate the fact that the Government was 
backing it, and to an uncertainty as to the value of Reserve commissions, 
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recruiting for the new regiment was slow. President Lowell, however, was 
heart and soul behind the plan, and due largely to his influence approxi- 
mately 1100 men enrolled. The training started almost immediately: 
since then the Government has assigned to the unit two more captains in 
addition to Captain Cordier and six regular army sergeants to supervise the 
instruction; six French officers have also recently been sent by the French 
Government at President Lowell’s request. 

The work of the unit was not allowed to continue its course smoothly, 
however. Shortly after this Government’s declaration of war, the War 
Department decided to require every man with a college education or the 
equivalent who desired a commission in the Reserve Officers’ Corps to 
attend one of the Government camps for intensive training of such candi- 
dates which were to be established in the various military departments 
throughout the country, at the same time restricting the age-limit of those 
eligible for the Reserve commissions to men twenty-one years of age or 
over. It looked for some time as if one of these Government camps might 
be established at Cambridge; but owing to the fact that at least fifty per 
cent of the Harvard training unit are under age, and probably, too, to the 
fact that the Government does not want to seem to favor any one par- 
ticular college, and further wants to centralize all the training organization 
as much as possible, no camp is to be established at Cambridge. The 
Government has even gone one step farther, and not only refuses to bear 
any of the expense of the unit at Harvard other than the salary of the 
officers on duty here, but requires all those men in the unit who desire a 
commission and are over twenty-one to attend one of the departmental 
training camps. So that when these camps open, which at the time of 
this writing is scheduled for May 14, there will be only about half this 
year’s regiment left, made up almost wholly of those men who are under 
twenty-one. That this half will continue its course of training seems 
almost certain; that the summer camp for these men will be held seems 
almost as certain. But no one can predict what will happen, as everything 
depends on the War Department’s attitude in the future, and no one, 
even in the Department itself, seems to have the slightest idea what that 
will be. 

So much for the history of the events that have led up to the curious 
military situation at the University now. Alongside of the 1100 men who 
up to the present moment (May 1) are in the regiment, should be men- 
tioned the 300 or 400 who have joined the Naval Patrol Boat Service and 
the hundred or so who are training to be aviators, and in addition one 
might mention the fifty-odd men driving ambulances in France. So that 
if any graduate, elderly or otherwise, has been inveigled by the shouting 
of the now defunct Harvard Union for American Neutrality, or any other 
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pacifistic organization, into believing that Harvard is not doing her share 
toward backing up our unappreciative Government, he is mistaken. 

A word here in regard to the Harvard Union for American Neutrality 
might not be out of place. The Union consisted of a group of from thirty 
to sixty men under the leadership of one or two graduate students who 
gave themselves the above high-sounding title immediately after the break 
with Germany. From the very fact that they were so few in number they 
evoked a storm of protest from those of the rest of the College who be- 
lieved differently, when perhaps a more effective way would have been to 
ignore the Union altogether in spite of the posters, post-cards, and other 
means by which it sought to gain the publicity that it was clever enough to 
realize was the only way to make up for the paucity of its membership. 
When one realizes that the number of men eligible for the society, not 
counting the Medical School in town, was over 5000 and that its mem- 
bership at no time exceeded 70, one realizes what a small part of the 
University’s sentiment it represented. On the other hand, the epithets 
of “cowardly traitors” and other equally uncomplimentary names that 
found their way into the communication column of the Crimson in refer- 
ence to the Neutrality Union were in no way deserved, as it was composed 
mostly of quiet, studious men who were merely trying to express their 
opinion in the most effective way they knew, and that it was aneffective 
expression at least may be gathered from the commotion it aroused not 
only in Cambridge, buf also in papers throughout the country. It even 
went so far as to communicate with several Massachusetts representatives 
at Washington, calling forth from them telegrams asking for information 
as to what and whom the society represented. That the men who com- 
posed the Union were earnest and loyal citizens, however, is proved by the 
fact that with the declaration’ of war the Union automatically ceased to 
exist and is now but a memory. But even when it was in the height of its 
publicity, no graduate had a right to feel that perhaps the demoralizing 
effects of peace, when other nations are fighting for ideals that are our 
own as much as theirs, had in any way numbed the conscience or influ- 
enced the judgment of the University. 

At the request of the Senate Subcommittee on Military Affairs a straw 
vote was held a short time before the break with Germany, to determine 
the attitude of the University toward universal military service. The 
result was some 850 for to 330 against. The spirit, too, of the present train- 
ing corps would inspire the graduate with its quiet attitude of determina- 
tion and would leave little doubt in his mind as to the part Harvard men 
will play in the present war. It should inspire him further in a personal 
way, as he has an equal share of it with us, for it springs from a source 
common to us both, the country and the University. 
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THE WORK OF THE HARVARD INFANTILE PARALYSIS 
COMMISSION. 


Proressor ROBERT W. LOVETT, M.D. 


Tue Harvard Infantile Paralysis Commission was appointed by the 
Corporation of the University in September, 1916, to furnish aid to the 
physicians of greater Boston in the early diagnosis of the affection by 
laboratory methods and to place at the disposal of those physicians who 
cared to have it used, a supply of immune human blood serum, which in 
the New York epidemic of the early summer had been extensively em- 
ployed and had been favorably reported on. 

The Commission consisted of Dr. Milton J. Rosenau, Professor of Pre- 
ventive Medicine and Hygiene, Dr. Francis W. Peabody, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Medicine, and the writer, with Mr. Roger Pierce as secretary. 

Immediately after the formation of the Commission there began a de- 
mand for its services in diagnosis and early treatment, and this work was 
conducted under the supervision of Dr. Peabody. In October, 1916, about 
a month after the formation of the Commission, it was requested by the 
State Commissioner of Health, Dr. Allan J. McLaughlin, to act as the 
agent of the State Department of Health in supervising the after-care 
of the children paralyzed in the summer, and with the consent of the 
University authorities the Commission agreed to undertake this work. The 
Infantile Paralysis Commission was afforded every facility for information 
as to the location of affected children from the State Department and re- 
ceived also the assistance of the district health officers. This aspect of the 
work is still being actively pursued. At the same time it became evident 
that another and most important aspect of the situation was in great need 
of study, and that the Commission mustalso consider and investigate the 
question of the cause and prevention of the disease, which was undertaken 
in the laboratory of Dr. Rosenau. 

These three aspects of the question, then, have constituted the activities 
of the Commission. First, diagnosis and early treatment, under the im- 
mediate supervision of Dr. Peabody; second, the study of the etiology of 
the disease with especial regard to its prevention, under the charge of Dr. 
Rosenau; and third, the after-treatment of paralyzed children, under the 
direction of the writer. Mr. Pierce has been concerned with the adminis- 
trative side of the various problems, and the Commission has met fre- 
quently alone and with Commissioner McLaughlin to consider the various 
activities belonging to it. 
| In November, Dr. William H. Coon was secured as the administrative 
officer of the Commission to correlate its activities, to supervise the many 
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details arising in its work, and to meet its most pressing present need in 
arranging for the after-care of patients. 

The financial resources of the Commission have been so far very slender 
and wholly inadequate for any comprehensive plan of work. Thirty-five 
hundred dollars were raised by private subscription. Six thousand dol- 
lars were anonymously contributed to maintain an adequate special clinic 
at the Children’s Hospital for one year, and five thousand dollars were set 
aside for the use of the State Department of Health from the Governor’s 
contingent fund. On this meagre support work was carried on until April, 
1917, when Mr. Joseph Grafton Minot was good enough to take the place 
of chairman of a committee to raise money for the continuation of the 
work of the Commission. 

Appeals have been issued by this committee stating what the objects 
of the Commission are and asking the community if they care to have 
this work maintained, because it is obvious that if the work is to be 
effectively carried on it must receive adequate financial support. The four 
members of the Commission give their time and services to the work with- 
out compensation, and for its various activities no charge is made. Over- 
head expenses are largely eliminated by the generosity of the Harvard 
Medical School, the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, the Children’s Hospital, 
and the Massachusetts General Hospital. 

A summary of the work accomplished by the three departments of the 
Commission from the time of its formation in September until April 15, 
1917, is as follows: — 

The first division of the Commission, that under the direction of Dr. 
Peabody, was concerned with the early diagnosis of the disease by the 
examination of the spinal fluid, and the preparation and administration 
of blood serum from persons who had recovered from a previous attack. 
Flexner and Lewis have shown that the injection of the blood serum of 
monkeys and of human beings who have passed through the disease into 
the spinal canal of monkeys infected with poliomyelitis may prevent or de- 
lay the onset of paralysis, and observations made in New York in the sum- 
mer of 1916 indicate that similar results might be obtained in human cases. 
It seemed, therefore, to be of importance that this method of treatment 
should be available for the patients in Massachusetts. On account of the 
limited facilities and the need for immediate administration of the serum if 
it was to be of use, the work was restricted to the districts directly in and 
about Boston. The active work of early diagnosis and treatment was car- 
ried on by Drs. C. B. Spruit, C. S. Curtis, D. M. Hassman, and J. A. Went- 
worth for the Commission. Announcements of the object of the Com- 
mission were made in a number of daily papers, and about 33 individuals 
volunteered to give their blood for the preparation of the serum. 
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The diagnosticians responded to the call of physicians at any hour of 
the day or night, and went as quickly as possible to visit the patients. In 
those cases in which there was any suspicion of poliomyelitis a specimen 
of the spinal fluid was withdrawn and examined microscopically. In order 
that any loss of precious time might be avoided, a microscope was carried 
directly to the bedside. If the case turned out to be one of infantile paralysis 
the blood serum previously obtained from a recovered patient was in- 
jected into the spinal canal, and when necessary, subsequent injections 
were made at intervals of twelve to twenty-four hours. 

One hundred and eighty-seven patients were visited by the physicians of 
the Commission and the diagnosis of infantile paralysis was made in 123 
cases. The remaining 64 were instances of other diseases. Of the 123 cases 
of poliomyelitis 54 were first visited in the earliest stage, before the onset 
of paralysis, and 51 of these were treated with the immune blood serum. 
Thirty-five, or 69 per cent, of those treated at this early period recovered 
without the development of paralysis; 11, or 21 per cent, recovered after 
having developed paralysis; and 5 resulted fatally. Sixty cases in which 
paralysis had already set in were treated with immune serum, but it is 
difficult to determine the effect of the serum in these cases, as it is impos- 
sible to tell what the course of the disease might have been had no treat- 
ment been administered. Similarly, one cannot be absolutely certain as to 
how much the treatment has accomplished in the cases treated before the 
paralysis set in. It was formerly supposed that paralysis was an essential 
feature of poliomyelitis but we now know that the disease is widespread 
as an acute infection and that only about one half of the cases ever go on 
to the development of paralysis. It is thus an extremely delicate problem 
to determine just what is due to treatment, and what is merely the 
natural course of the disease. However, the results obtained in Boston and 
elsewhere during last summer indicate that the injection of blood serum is 
of value in the treatment of early cases of the disease, and there is no doubt 
but that this method of treatment should be continued if another epidemic 
appears during the coming summer. It is probable, however, that the serum 
will be used in much larger amounts and injected into the veins as well as 
into the spinal canal. It is hoped that during the summer of 1917 the Com- 
mission may have at its disposal hospital facilities for the intensive study 
and treatment of acute cases in Boston, and it is also hoped that funds will 
be provided to enable us to enlarge considerably the scope of the diag- 
nostic and therapeutic work which last year was carried out in the neigh- 
borhood of Boston. 

Laboratory studies upon the cause, methods of spread, and prevention 
of the disease have from the beginning occupied the attention of the second 
division of the Harvard Infantile Paralysis Commission under Dr. Rosenau. 
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The control of outbreaks depends upon the knowledge of the way in which 
the infection spreads from one person to the next, and it is easy to prevent 
a disease if it is known how it is “caught.” 

It is but a short ten years since we have learned that infantile paralysis 
is a general infectious disease. During this decade, the problem has been 
attacked with vigor and with a certain amount of success, but there still 
remains much that is unsolved. It seems fairly probable that the cause of 
the disease is a minute parasite which may be seen with the highest pow- 
ers of the microscope. Unusual difficulties have presented themselves in 
isolating and recognizing the microérganism which causes infantile paraly- 
sis, and this is one of the questions the Harvard Infantile Paralysis Com- 
mission is trying to solve in the laboratory. 

The epidemic last summer in New York was the most fatal and most 
extensive outbreak of the disease in medical history. This epidemic was 
fought along the lines of a contact infection. In other words, it was as- 
sumed that infantile paralysis is a contagious disease, that the virus is 
spread rather directly from sick children to susceptible children by means 
of the discharges from nose and throat.’ It has been shown, in fact, that 
the virus of infantile paralysis is sometimes contained in the discharges 
from the mouth and nose. Furthermore, experimental animals may be 
infected by placing the virus upon the mucous membrane of the nose. 
Nevertheless, it has not been demonstrated that this is the natural way 
in which the disease usually spreads, for there are some features of the 
disease which make it probable that there are other channels of propaga- 
tion. Until these are known the infection cannot be controlled. The New 
York epidemic burnt itself out despite the isolation, disinfection, and 
other measures taken to check it. 

Experiments have been made by the Harvard Infantile Paralysis Com- 
mission to determine whether flies or other biting insects may play a réle 
in the transfer of the infection. The disease was transferred from monkey 
to monkey through the intervention of the stable fly. These experiments 
were shortly confirmed by an independent investigation in the Hygienic 
Laboratory in Washington, but since then, although on several occasions 
similar experiments have been tried, they have always turned out nega- 
tively. 

There is also a suspicion that food or water may carry the virus which 
is thus introduced into the system. It is possible to infect experimental 
animals by the mouth. The possibility presents itself that we may be deal- 
ing with a disease that may be spread by a number of different ways, as 
is the case with typhoid fever, — in which water, milk, food, flies, fingers, 
carriers, and contacts all play a réle. The Commission realizes that one of 
the most important, practical and scientific problems is to obtain a precise 
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knowledge of the mode of spread of the disease, in order to control it, and 
the laboratory work of the Commission has chiefly concerned itself with 
this underlying factor necessary for prevention. 

During the process of these investigations, a disease has been produced 
in rabbits which has a striking likeness to infantile paralysis. It has long 
been a favorite theory of many students of the disease, that infantile 
paralysis is primarily a disease of the lower animals, and secondarily a 
disease of man. Many animals suffer with acute paralytic affections, — 
horses, dogs, cats, rabbits, pigs, chickens, in fact almost all domestic ani- 
mals. Frequently these paralytic affections of domestic animals occur at 
the same time and place that infantile paralysis breaks out in children. 
A relation between the two is not at all improbable. 

So far as our present knowledge goes, one attack of infantile paralysis 
confers protection or immunity against subsequent attacks. In other 
words, persons practically never have two attacks of the disease. The 
same high degree of immunity can be produced experimentally in animals, 
but only by giving them an attack of the infection from which they re- 
cover. ‘The Commission has made many attempts to immunize animals by 
means of attenuated virus and vaccines, following the methods that have 
been so very successful in other diseases, but all attempts to obtain a use- 
ful substitute in poliomyelitis that would at the same time be harmless 
have been without avail. This phase of the investigation is alluring and 
promises results of great practical value. 

It seems worth while to point out that there has been more of the winter 
disease this year than last, and that the increased number of cases this 
spring bodes darkly for the coming summer. 

The third division of the Commission’s activities, that dealing with 
after-treatment, has been the special interest of the writer. It was per- 
fectly obvious that if the cases that occurred in Massachusetts in the sum- 
mer of 1916 were allowed to shift for themselves, many of them would 
become cripples and many more would acquire serious and permanent 
deformities, whereas if these cases were provided with modern surgical 
advice and treatment, the majority of them would not acquire deformities, 
many would be cured, and the number of cripples would be small. The 
Commission therefore, at the request of the State Department of Health, 
undertook to establish free clinics for these cases, but the clinics differed 
somewhat from the usual out-patient clinics. In the first place it was de- 
sired to see cases only with or through the family physician, to work with 
him and not to supersede him, and secondly, it was attempted to establish 
clinics in such a way that every patient coming would receive the neces- 
sary amount of attention. The correct treatment of infantile paralysis is 
a serious business and demands time and care. For any adequate treat- 
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ment of the affection an accurate determination is necessary as to which 
muscles are affected and this means an examination in all cases of all mus- 
cles in both arms, both legs, back, neck and abdomen. This takes time and 
each case requires from half an hour to an hour’s study, and it is obvious 
that the ordinary out-patient clinic is not equipped to give this to a large 
number of patients. A special clinic was therefore established at the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital in Boston on three mornings a week, with a large staff of 
assistants, in order that the patients might receive the careful individual 
attention so necessary to the proper treatment of infantile paralysis. This 
clinic, under the supervision of the writer as to matters of policy and gen- 
eral lines of treatment, was directed by Drs. Arthur T. Legg and Frank R. 
Ober. In the after-care clinics the codperation of the Physiological De- 
partment of the Harvard Medical School has been secured, and a series 
of delicate tests on disturbances in the sensation of paralyzed regions is 
being conducted by Assistant Professor Percy G. Stiles. Already at the 
Children’s Hospital there have been held 55 clinics, at which 829 patients 
have been seen. With this clinic codperates the Orthopedic Clinic of the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, which offers treatment to adult cases 
and patients from the north and west ends, East Boston, and Charlestown, 
at which 142 patients have been under treatment. 

Once a week the personnel of the Children’s Hospital clinic has been 
transported to different parts of the state, where clinics were held and the 
local physicians invited to bring or send their cases. Demonstrations were 
given at these clinics and the doctors advised as to the best treatment to 
be pursued. Following the clinic, a nurse was left in the district who was 
skilled in the after-care of infantile paralysis, to report to the doctors who 
had patients at the clinic, to offer her assistance in aiding the parents in 
the after-care under the direction of the family physician, to carry out 
muscle training at home, to see that apparatus was worn if ordered, 
that fatigue was avoided, that the physician’s directions were followed, 
and that the patients did not fall into the hands of fakirs. 

So far as possible each family is enlisted in the responsibility of the case. 
When she is intelligent, the muscle training is taught to the mother and 
supervised by the nurse. It is intended to make the home care the main 
feature of the scheme, and this plan is intended to cover a sufficient num- 
ber of years to obtain final results. The family physician is furnished with 
a record of the case in all instances, and a copy of the record is deposited 
also with the Commission. 

The first round of out-of-town clinics was finished at Lowell on March 
28th, and the second round was begun in Newburyport on April 11th, in 
order that the patients might feel they were being taken care of, and 
subsequent clinics will continue as long as they require care. Clinics have 
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been held at Newburyport, Springfield, Quincy, Lynn, Beverly, Green- 
field, Worcester, Malden, Melrose, Lawrence, North Adams, and. Lowell. 
There has been a total attendance of 491 patients at the first round of 
clinics, and of 217 physicians. The attendance of a large number of 
physicians at the clinics is a most important factor in the educational 
side of the work which the Commission is attempting to do. 

It is most satisfactory to report that in the department of after-care 
the cases have almost uniformly improved when they have followed treat- 
ment. The reception by the medical profession has been cordial and the 
Commission has had everywhere the codperation of hospitals, municipal 
authorities, health officials and charitable organizations. 

This aspect of the enterprise is interesting as it is new evidence of the 
desire of the Harvard Medical School to coéperate with the State Depart- 
ment of Health in furnishing free medical assistance through physicians to 
the public. Its usefulness is undoubted. It is an attempt to utilize the 
resources of an endowed medical school in the solution of public health 
problems. The work undertaken by the Commission is essentially the 
same as that assumed by the state departments of health in regard to this 
disease in Vermont in 1915 and in New York in 1916. The novelty of the 
position of the Commission, therefore, makes its success or failure a matter 
of considerable interest and importance. 

Such is a brief account of the activities and aims of the Harvard In- 
fantile Paralysis Commission. It receives no financial support from the 
University. It is doing a public work which should be supported by the 
public. If it is not of sufficient importance to the public to be maintained 
by the community the work will have to be discontinued. The services 
which it offers to persons whose children are acutely sick cannot be easily 
duplicated because the diagnosis requires accurate laboratory knowledge, 
and if the use of the blood serum of recovered cases is of value, as it promises 
to be, it must be remembered that this serum is not commercial and cannot 
be bought, but must be collected from the patients of hospitals and indi- 
viduals, that it must be collected with proper precautions, and must be 
carefully preserved and tested. These obligations the Commission is will- 
ing to assume provided it is desired by the public and sufficient financial 
support provided thereby. The after-treatment is an economic measure of 
no small value, and special clinics for these children are a necessity, if the 
best results are to be obtained. In the matter of prevention and study it 
is obvious that information with regard to the transmission and cause of 
the disease is a matter of great public interest and value, and that the 
obtaining of such information would mean the saving of life and much 
suffering. 
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TuE following account of John D. Long’s College career is based on the 
diary which he kept from early boyhood until his death. From the point 
of view of the College historian the diary is peculiarly unsatisfactory be- 
cause the writer took little part in College life. It is, however, one chapter 
in the life of an eminent man, and gives occasional vivid glimpses of the 
Harvard of the mid-century. 

John D. Long lived in the little town of Buckfield, Maine. He was of a 
studious disposition, excellent at his lessons. His father was determined 
that he should have a college education, and hoped that this might be at 
Harvard. 

The matter was decided quite suddenly. “‘Last Saturday a great change 
took place in my prospects of the future,” John wrote on June 27, 1853. 
“There is a man who has lived here some time and is now in Boston, whose 
son is fitting for and will enter college this Fall, at Harvard.. When Father 
came over here [Hebron Academy] Saturday, this man, whose name is 
Donham, happened being at home, and coming to Father he told him, 
since he wanted a companion for his own son, how he wished him to send 
me with them to Harvard this Fall, that I might board in his own family 
and be treated as a son, as cheap as he could, asking nothing more than the 
original cost; that the house was situated about three quarters of a mile 
from the institution, thus giving us exercise in walking to and from the 
College buildings. This occurrence struck Father very favorably, and now 
I am advised to enter Harvard this Fall, and since such a fortunate oppor- 
tunity is offered, and I have Father and many others advising me to such 
a course, I have nearly determined to do so.” And yet he was not yet 
fifteen years old, hardly more than a little boy. "I dread the time when I 
shall go, for it seems as if I were to be at home no more, that this summer 
would be the last that I should spend.” 

He studied hard for the entrance examinations and went to Boston to 
take them on July 18. ‘With John and Nelson, at 5 o’clock this morning 
I went to Cambridge. We were all ushered into University Hall, then 
each was required to write down his own name and to give his letters of 
recommendation, after which we adjourned until ten minutes of eight. 
When I went out I found that John had gone back but Nelson was waiting 
for me. After he had found me some breakfast he went back to the city, 
leaving me alone, lonesome enough without any of my class-mates and no 
one with whom I could converse. So I wandered about until the bell rang, 
then all being divided into three divisions we were separated. I, with the 
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division with which I was, remained with one professor the first day. First 
came the translations of English sentences into Latin, which were upon 
the printed paper for us to write out in Latin upon the blank, then Greek 
sentences in the same manner, after which Arithmetic, Algebra, Geom- 
etry, History, Geography, Greek Grammar, Latin Grammar, all to be 
worked out in the same manner. Having finished the last exercise I 
shouldered my carpet-bag for Boston.” ‘The next day we were all brought 
together again and divided into sections, being told that the examination 
would finish at half past one o’clock in the afternoon, then to assemble 
again and the result of each one’s examinations should be known. So I 
finished my examinations for Harvard College. As soon as I was out I, 
with my carpet-bag, started for Boston on foot (as I had done before in the 
mornings because no omnibus went so early and none overtook me in my 
other journeys till I was most into Boston). Having wandered about the 
city till four I took the omnibus and returned to Harvard. At this time 
we were all collected in one room, in an adjoining which were the President 
and Fellows of Harvard. One by one we were called out till my name was 
asked, then the President gave me a certificate of admittance with the fol- 
lowing conditions: Gr. Poetry, Lat. Comp., Gr. Comp., Hist., Equa. in 
Alg., Geography and Latin prosody. I stepped with a lighter step when I 
had the certificate in my pocket and ran to Boston. Some of the older 
scholars said it was the most severe examination they had known. This was 
because they got so poor a class last year and wish this to be more able to 
pursue their studies. There were about 90 candidates, how many entered 
I did not stop to know.” A year later he wrote home, looking back at this 
examination time: “I look back upon my admission as almost a miracle. 
I was, I believe, the youngest and I guess my examination was as bad as or 
worse than any other person’s. You know I had but short two weeks’ 
warning of coming here that year. I was alone with no one in all the crowd 
to speak to. Old Sophocles frightened me so that in my first branch I made 
an utter failure. I trembled. But, however near I came, I did n’t run upon 
the breakers.” 

Long studied during the summer and made up all of his conditions, 
going to Cambridge on August 29 to begin his College work. “ With 
father I came here today and left my home and friends for a college life. 
I had [borne] the thought of my departure very well, till my mother last 
night kissed me at my bed as she used to do.” 

There were many reasons why the boy’s College career should not be a 
happy one. He boarded, as had been arranged, with the Donhams, but the 
house proved to be in an unattractive situation in Cambridgeport, a full 
mile from the College. “‘I don’t like this place,” he wrote, after only a few 
weeks, “and I shall change the first opportunity. I want to be where I 
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shall not be ashamed to have persons call upon me. Mr. and Mrs. D. are 
both kind to me and take as good care of me too as I could desire, but I 
wish I had some other boarding-place, some more similar to my own un- 
equaled home. One as good I never expect to have again.”’ He urged his 
father to let him move into one of the College buildings for his Sophomore 
year, but, after gaining a somewhat grudging parental consent, arrange- 
ments went wrong and he continued to live with the Donhams for three 
dreary years. Mr. Zadoc Long probably preferred to have his somewhat 
immature son living with people of whom he knew; he believed that the 
daily exercise, made imperative by walks to and from recitations, was im- 
portant for the boy’s health; he knew that a healthy appetite would make 
the best of unsavory food. In this last he was certainly right. John’s appe- 
tite was too normal to rebel. “My belly has just been filled with dinner 
from Mrs. Donham’s table,”’ he wrote. “She placed before my maws a 
boiled dish — corned beef, beet, carrot, potato, squash — with the appur- 
tenances, mustard, pepper, and vinegar. All this mixture I assailed and my 
way through it I made good. The flank, front, and rear of the enemy were 
assailed at the same time and all yielded, and though the light troops, 
poor bread and rancid butter and apple sauce, were for some time secure, 
trusting in their fleetness, when once in my power were all the more 
quickly overcome for their levity.” But in his other fears Mr. Long was 
wrong. John’s boarding-place was too far away to allow him to mingle 
freely with the students, and in any case his youth made him shy. The 
result was terrible homesickness. No boy of fourteen or fifteen should be 
allowed to be as lonely as was John Long. 

Much of his College diary is filled with expressions of this longing for 
companionship. “I am yet too young to leave the scene of my childhood 
while yet a child; the students are older than I; they have no interest in 
me; I have no intimate acquaintances, no not a friend, not one trust- 
worthy friend in “Cambridge; my boarding-place is unpleasant and dis- 
agreeable; and all these things make me unhappy in my youth. Here my 
physical energy is all gone. My desire for physical exercise is gone. Noth- 
ing but my mind is active and vigorous. I rise in the morning and sit down. 
I sit all day and bend over the table all day and wish no change. I study, 
study, study. I go nowhere, to no place of amusement nor to walk 
through the beautiful portions of the city. I am not familiar with any 
but myself. I commune with none but my own spirit. I love no one, no 
one loves me. I am a complete misanthrope in a small way.” Or again: “I 
have done scarcely anything. I am so fearful of my eyes, which I wish to 
preserve at every hazard and deprivation of other enjoyments, that I do 
not read much. And I am obliged, therefore, to sit alone and do nothing 
but muse and meditate and think. Through which musings and medita- 
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tions and thoughts I begin to feel homesick, not that I would wish to 
lounge around our village idling away my time for no good, but things do 
not look bright ahead. Lately the moon has been up early to bid me good- 
night before I go to bed. It is sluggish this time. I do not see it, but I 
hear the sweet music of the frogs. I hear the boys playing chase. How have 
I run and sweat in the same sport: I wish I could do it now. Why am I so 
young not engaged in the engagements of those of my age? The moon has 
not come up but it will be up soon probably.” Occasionally he tried to 
explain his loneliness to himself. “When I am old I shall not like most 
people look back upon my College with feelings of great joy. My College 
life, unlike the generality, is not very pleasant. One reason is that my dis- 
position being some like my Father’s I cannot be very happy in any foreign 
situation. I look continually at the dark and not the bright side of the 
picture. And again I am differently placed here than if I had entered a 
college in Maine. I do not go in such rich style as some, (nor yet by all 
that’s great and good do I wish to) and I came here alone, acquainted with 
no one, and, since here, have formed acquaintances, no intimate compan- 
ionships, which reflect so much happiness on the course of so many others. 
So not associating with my class, leading a lone, unhappy life, I live.’”’ This 
sense of loneliness continued to the end. On the Class Day of his Junior 
year he wrote: “‘The streets of Cambridge, the College Halls and green 
have been crowded today with the beauty and elegance of women. As I 
saw others surrounded by their friends, walking and talking gaily, I re- 
membered that I too was a social being and felt some sorrow that I was 
alone.’”’ The mood of sadness had become ingrained by the last year of 
College, but then, living in a College room, feeling, in spite of himself, that 
he was really a part of the College life, he seldom let it get the better of 
him. “My fire is burning low,” he wrote in his room in Massachusetts 
Hall. ‘I have drawn my curtains and retired within the solitude of my 
chamber. It is dear to me now. I would not have it disturbed. How sen- 
sitive I am. How much more so than my friends suspect. How my poor 
imagination strains its gaze beyond the real and the present and sports 
with the ideal and the future. Shall I ever be contented and satisfied with 
my lot? O give me excitement. Would I were a poet, a mad politician, or 
a pirate!”’ He led, in truth, a lonely life in College, but it was not as black 
as he painted it from day to day in his journal. 

So far as studies were concerned everything went very well. He worked 
faithfully and the results were excellent. After a half-year he was able to 
write: ‘Father had a letter from Pres. Walker with reference to myself. 
My conduct and general bearing in my studies and otherwise is entirely 
satisfactory. I hold in the rank of merit the 18th place.’ His examina- 
tions and recitations were almost always satisfactory and he was always 
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pleased with success. “Today I was examined in Anglo-Saxon and passed 
a very good examination before ‘Gimlet,’ as Lowell [one of his classmates] 
styles our Professor Child.” He was delighted, on one occasion, over the 
fact that in mathematics, always one of his favorite studies, he was able 
to prove that the professor’s solution of the problem was wrong, and his 
own correct. In general standing he improved all through his four years 
so that toward the end of his Senior year he recorded the fact that, 
‘Father called on the President today who gave him a good account of me, 
said Professor Bowen considered me the best metaphysician in his depart- 
ment and that last term I had 1 more mark than the first scholar in the 
class, or indeed was the first scholar for that term.”” He graduated fourth in 
the Class of 1857, being excelled only by Solomon Lincoln, G. H. Forster, 
and J. H. Converse. 

The work in which he took perhaps the greatest interest was public 
speaking. All the students in those days had to speak in public and the 
exhibitions, when parents and friends assembled to hear the youthful : | 
orators, were festive occasions. He wrote in March, 1855: “‘ We shall de- 
elaim hereafter. I never declaimed much, and much as I did, did poorly. 
But now I will commence. I have as good voice as any one and will make of 
myself an orator.”’ On April 20 he wrote: “This day, let it be memorable 
among all other College days, for it has witnessed my début as an elocu- 
tionist. Before the Instructor in Declamation I roared forth the devil’s 
address to the Sun, making the very walls ring with the echo of my voice. 
Yes, I made a beginning in this important pursuit, a respectable beginning 
too. But few excelled me. As for fear or want of confidence, why, I find 
that, since leaving Hebron Academy, I have grown to be too much of a 
man to fear aught that a room filled with green, gawking Sophomores, as 
ridiculous as myself, could contain. I felt no fear. My only fault was the 
too great rapidity with which I spoke and which spoiled the whole, a fault 
owing to want of training and practice, things which I have been so cir- 
cumstanced as never to receive. Next time, with the experience of to- 
day and they shall find in the Maine boy; aye, in the wild-Oxford-County 
boy, no contemptible elocutionist! I will learn to declaim, and not only that, 
but shall have compositions of my own that shall be worthy of declama- 
tion. This course I think the most beneficial expecially if I choose to be a 
man of any of the learned professions or an orator or a legislator or a 
farmer, for then in the latter case from my mountain home I will issue 
forth ideas and views that shall work mighty changes, and changes too 
that shall reform.” This was not conceit. The boy knew that he could suc- 
ceed in this or any other line only by hard work, and he was no shirker. 
Six months later he could write, more modestly: “‘I declaimed today. My 
piece was worthy of a better orator, but as it was I drove it along and 
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made out very well. I opened my mouth and spread my lungs and made 
myself heard and distinctly if nothing more.” By the time he graduated 
he was one of the best speakers in the College, and was able to write, on 
May 5, 1857: “‘Spoke today at exhibition. I judge from the tone that the 
students assume that my performance was the best of the day. Find it 
complimented as such in this evening’s Journal, which is all very pleas- 
ant and fine.” His rank in the class made him one of the Commencement 
speakers, and here again his oration and manner of delivery was praised 
by the Boston papers. 

Long was not neglectful of the various opportunities afforded by resi- 
dence in Cambridge. “‘I find much time to read and write,” he said, “‘and 
since I have so good an opportunity of getting good and useful books 
from the College Library I improve my time. I am now reading Cooper’s 
naval history.’ He went to lectures, heard Emerson deliver his talk on The 
Conduct of Life; heard Theodore Parker and all the well-known orators of 
| the day; went regularly to Chapel, — it was compulsory in his time, — but 

unlike most of the students paid attention to what was said, and formed 
his opinion of the different speakers. He had reached the age where he 
was impatient of long, conventional sermons, and found that in the College 
Chapel the brief sermons were most acceptable. Once he was “summoned 
into the presence of Mr. Choate. He told me that some of the officers had 
complained about my lounging and leaning in the chapel, during the exer- 
cises on the Sabbath, but I think he must be mistaken, for a fellow who 
sits beside me often goes to sleep and it may be that my name has been 
confounded with his.” Sleeping must have been common, as Long re- 
marked, “‘It must be an encouraging sight to the preacher to see the most 
of the students nodding and sleeping around the room.” 

He went as often as he could to the theatre, although that institution 
was none too popular in Buckfield where, when a theatre was opened, 
“they called it an Exhibition, so that the name might not seem harsh to 
those of delicate feelings.”” He saw, and was much impressed with Forrest; 
‘“*heard Macbeth read by Mrs. Fanny Kemble. Can’t describe the power 
and strength and beauty and faithfulness of her intonation.”’ Toward the 
end of his course he heard the opera and the music stirred him to the depths. 
Music, indeed, was one of the joys of his life. He had a respectable bass 
voice and loved to sing. He was delighted with the opportunity really to 
study music in College, and thus recorded, in 1855, the inauguration of 
lessons in singing: “‘A new feature has been introduced into our instruc- 
tion. Those of us who wish are enabled to receive instruction in Vocal Music 
at the expense of the College. We have a good teacher and I have availed 
myself of the opportunity thus afforded, and our class received its first 
lesson yesterday afternoon. One thing only amazes me. It is that our _ 
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College could have opened its heart and purse so much as to display such 
liberality. I can sing bass now very well but I have only a superficial, 
picked-up knowledge of the rudiments of the science.” 

After his first year his sister Persis married and moved to East Boston 
to live, and John, who went there to spend every week-end with her, sang 
for the better part of three years in the choir. His singing also brought him 
into some contact with other students in what was the predecessor of the 
modern College Glee Club. In the autumn of 1856 some of them considered 
themselves good enough to give outside concerts and Long wrote of one as 
follows: “‘Tuesday the Young American Troupe, consisting of Miles from 
Boston as pianist and 8 students of whom I was one, set out for Lexington 
to give the inhabitants of that town and vicinity a grand concert. We had 
posted our bills some days since and were in high hopes of a full house, a 
good time and a fine supper from the proceeds. But alack-a-day. Before 
night the clouds had gathered in the sky and even the starlight was put 
out. The hour arrived, not more than 50 had entered the hall and our 
ardor was somewhat dampened. Still the excitement of our novel position 
made our performance pass off very well. As it turned out, however, our 
proceeds were only sufficient to pay the printer and the owner of the hall. 
The lodging and meals were so much loss.” 

The longed-for association with his classmates came late, in so far as it 
came at all. Long belonged to one or two literary societies, including the 
-D.K.E., of which he was first corresponding secretary and then president. 
Of it he wrote: “I don’t take much interest in the Society anyway. I con- 
sider it something of a bore, a useless expense. The members consist of the 
most unpopular fellows — and generally speaking they deserve to be so — 
in the College.”” He always wanted to be as much like the other students 
as possible and when they bought tall black hats he bought one too. “This 
is my first appearance with the mark of manhood,” he wrote. “‘When a 
person gets able to crown his body with a shapeless box of felt he is indeed 
a young man. So much for the hat. My first hat!” He took part, a little 
as an outsider, in all public festivities. Of the Sophomore dinner he said: 
‘Every class when half through college has been accustomed, contrary to 
the orders of the Faculty, to commemorate the middle point of the whole 
college life by a dinner, a festival at which all sophomores must eat, drink 
and be merry. Our class commemorated yesterday as the day. Filling five 
omnibuses on the outskirts of Cambridge, far from the eye of the Faculty, 
we were conveyed swiftly and noisily over a most beautiful road to the 
Norfolk House in Roxbury. Here were preparations for our reception. After 
a mutual shaking of hands we proceeded to vote for some committees, then 
adjourned at the hour of eleven to the dining-room. A sumptuous repast 
awaited us here. It did us honor and we did honor to it. About half of the 
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class chose to have wine with the dinner. Others (a large number and I 
among them) refused to take any. WE drank water. Of those who pre- 
ferred wine I am sorry to say many were so drunk as to be scarcely able 
to maintain a proper decorum and bearing. The literary efforts were 
toasts responded to by speeches. The affair was a pleasant one and we 
shall long remember it, the only time when the class unites in College with 
feelings of pleasure and regret for its departure.” 

When there were processions or torchlight parades Long was always on 
hand. ‘‘This has been a holiday,” he wrote on September 17, 1856, ‘“‘on 
which has taken place the inauguration of a statue of Franklin in School 
Street, and the consequent celebration by the tolling of bells, firing of 
cannon and a procession of some miles in length. The students of Harvard 
were invited to join the Sixth Division, which consisted of the various 
literary associations about the vicinity. We students, preceded by the 
Nashua band, arrived on the Common about 103 o’clock, where we waited 
our turn to fall into the general procession. But as there were 5 divisions 

before us and many delays took place we were obliged to wait nearly two 
| hours, our backs all the while growing lamer and weak with long stand- 

ing. The only object to take up our attention was the presence of two very 
pretty little girls perhaps 13 years old who gazed at us and approached our 
ranks bowing and smiling, as if they would like a closer acquaintance with 
some of us. At last the time came to fall into line and march. I was glad of 
a relief from standing so long. But the march was not much pleasanter. 
Crowded by one another in front and from behind, crowded by the dense 
mass of spectators on either side, stifled by the dust and lamed by the 
rough pavement stones, our journey was none of the pleasantest. Then we 
were obliged to cheer every bunch of ladies that attracted our attention, 
which kept us cheering almost the whole distance. At last after marching 
through numberless streets, I don’t know how many miles, we retired to 
| Pemberton Square and disbanded. Did I ever feel more used up? It was 

nearly four o’clock, no dinner, my feet sore, my back lame.” 

During his Senior year he met more people and began to cultivate a 
shrewd, often humorous estimate of his fellow men. One can almost see the 
people sitting around the table in his boarding-place, as he described them 
in his journal. ‘‘At the table there is Mrs. Manning, a fine old lady, and 
opposite her Miss Plympton, a fine young lady, who is strongly interested 
in the sufferings of Kansas and a firm supporter, of course, of Colonel Fré- 
mont. I should think her 25. On her right am I. Next me is Elliot, a class- 
mate, a very good fellow, with money enough, who intends to make a 
physician of himself. He seems to know little else than so much as he has 
of necessity learned in the textbooks that he has studied, a poor scholar 
and not at all acquainted with the world at large, not addicted to politics. 
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Next him sits Miss Robertson, a young lady as old perhaps as Miss Plymp- 
ton, with a large juicy nose, small eyes and crispy hair. She says but little. 
On Miss Plympton’s left sits a little girl that talks all the time, then 
another tittle girl that eats all the time or stares at me with her cross-eyes. 
Then Mr. Butterfield, a law student that says but little and when he looks 
from his plate his soulless eyes turn rouiid from one side to another as if 
he feared somebody or distrusted his own ability. But out in the street 
he is more communicative. His only subject is politics. He supports 
Buchanan strongly. He talks on no other subject. His nose turns up a 
little — a little pug. His hair is a light dirty yellow. Next to him sits 
Willie Cleveland, perhaps 17 years old, Mrs. Manning’s nephew, a scien- 
tific student and a complete ‘dig.’ (A dig is one that studies night and day 
and is completely interested in his studies, a term applied to Freshmen, 
but abhorred by members of the other Classes.) Just now we have with 
us just the ideal of an old maid, a woman unmarried, perhaps 45 years 
old, toothless, of rough complexion, and wrinkled skin, and faded features. 
She eats only enough to keep soul and body together, and talks inces- 
santly in that manner so peculiar to old maids. A new boarder is a young 
Unitarian preacher, just completed his studies and just commencing the 
labors of the ministry. He is not settled yet but goes about from place to 
place. A most self-conceited mortal. A little wee bit of a man, not more 
than 5 feet high. And he talks and he talks. You would think the smart 
little fellow a Dr. Walker or a Huntington (to draw home comparisons). I 
am disgusted with the common class of little Christian Preachers. Not 
that I respect Christianity less, but I do despise many of its ministers 
— these young nincompoops.” 

As an outside activity Long wrote for the papers, including the Harvard 
Magazine. In September and December, 1856, he published in the Watch- 
man and Reflector, of Boston, papers on John Knox and on John Eliot, 
both readable and concise biographies. These were both signed “John 
Paul,” a pseudonym which he employed for many years. He also wrote 
much verse, some of it published in the Boston papers, and it was as a 
result of this verse writing, rather than as a sign of any popularity among 
his classmates, that he was elected Class Odist. The ode was well received, 
but did not rise above mediocrity. The writer was hampered by the tra- 
ditional metre, and he knew that the poem must express only certain 
things — sorrow at the parting of classmates after four happy years, rever- 
ence of Harvard College. It was impossible that Long should have felt 
either of these sentiments very strongly. He was intellectually honest, 
found it difficult to feign an emotion that he did not feel, but he was pleased 
to be the Odist and worked hard over his verses. The result was, inevit- 
ably, a dry, academic production. 
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It is hard to estimate what the College course meant in Long’s develop- 
ment. Certainly it was much more than he thought at the time, more, 
indeed, than he thought in the years to come. The gain, however, was 
entirely the result of his own efforts, made in surroundings that uncon- 
sciously influenced his character. The College was small, but there seems 
to have been little contact between students and Faculty. It was easier 
for a country boy to be lost in the small Harvard of 1855 than it is for the 
same boy in the great Harvard of 1917. Long was a lost, lonesome boy 
but he yet felt that he owed a debt to the College — a debt which he paid 
regally in the years to come. 





THE UNIVERSITY. 


THE END OF THE YEAR. 
THE UNIVERSITY EDITOR. 


In a general way it is proposed to have the Commencement exercises of 
1917 include all the usual features of a Commencement program as carried 
out in times of peace. The Seniors will hold their Class Day 4... war Com- 
festivities but they will unquestionably be tempered by the mencement of 

: 1917 

absence of so many of the classmates at the various officers’ 

training camps. The exact proportion of the Class of 1917 remaining at 
the University to the conclusion of the academic year cannot yet be 
ascertained, but it will be in all probability less than half the total. The 
alumni reunions will for the most part be held, but the customary outings 
and banquets will not be upon the usual scale. Most of the returning 
classes will attempt nothing more elaborate than a dinner or a luncheon; 
in some cases it has been suggested that the money which would have been 
spent upon celebrations extending over several days should be donated to 
the funds of the American Red Cross. The annual baseball game with 
Yale and the boat-race at New London, both of which have been outstand- 
ing attractions of the closing week in normal years, have been canceled. 

All in all, therefore, we shall have a subdued Commencement with only 
the essential things retained. Members of the alumni ought not, however, 
to make this an excuse for staying away. Those who have tasks of national 
service to perform may well be absent, but others who can should come as 
usual. Surely it is not merely the sports, the parades, and the banquets 
which draw the throngs in years of peace. It is the desire to renew contact 
with a beloved spot, to call back for a little while the recollection of stu- 
dent days and to pledge afresh an unwavering loyalty to Harvard. That, 
we take it, is what brings back to Cambridge the thousands of alumni each 
June. There is no reason why such motives and purposes should weaken 
at a time when the University is bearing a heavier burden than usual. 
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During the current half-year the regular activities of the University 
have been greatly altered by developments connected with the entrance 
of the United States into the European War. In January, 
when the international situation entered its acute stage, the 
Corporation made request to the War Department for the establishment 
of a Reserve Officers’ Training unit at Harvard under the provisions of the 
Act of June 3, 1916. The War Department gave its assent and the enrol- 
ment lists were opened. The Faculty of Arts and Sciences, for its part, 
made the concession that work satisfactorily done in the unit during the 
half-year should count as a half-course toward the degree of A.B. and that 
any student who might enrol in the unit should have the right, if necessary, 
to drop some other course of study from his list. Under these arrangements 
an enlistment of more than a thousand students was secured and active 
work began about the middle of February. 

As mapped out by Captain Constant Cordier, Professor of Military 
Science and Commandant of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, the 
Its original military exercises were to occupy nine hours per week during 
aii aca the remainder of the term, followed by intensive training 
after College closed in June. Five hours per week were allotted to drill with 
arms, one hour to lectures, two hours to theoretical training in sections, and 
one hour to outside work such as assigned reading, or military sketching, 
or the solution of small tactical problems. It soon became apparent, how- 
ever, that the great majority of the stwedents were so much in earnest that 
far more than this minimum of nine hours was actually given to the work 
of the Training Corps by those enrolled. While the theoretical instruction 
in the sections occupied only two hours each week, the students found that 
two additional hours, or even more, of outside study were virtually neces- 
sary in order to keep pace with the work. Rarely, if ever, have so many 
undergraduates taken hold of anything prescribed in the curriculum with 
such enthusiastic eagerness. To secure and maintain the interest of the 
students was found to be no problem at all. 

To procure instruction for the thousand members of the Training Corps 
was, however, very much of a problem. At the outset Captain Cordier was 
Methods of the only officer of the regular army assigned to the unit; a 
an little later Captain W. S. Bowen was added as assistant 
commandant, and still later Captain J. A. Shannon, of the U.S. Cavalry, 
joined the staff. Several non-commissioned officers from the regular army 
were also detailed to assist with the work. But this did not suffice to pro- 
vide all the instruction needed. Twelve companies had to be drilled daily; 
thirty-three sections (meeting twice a week) to be taught; an enormous 
mass of administrative details had to be looked after. Captain Cordier 
therefore set himself to the task of creating, from among members of the 
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Faculty and advanced students, two corps of instructors to assist the regu- 
lar army officers. One of these groups comprising about twenty persons, 
mostly instructors in the University, was organized as the Academic Staff. 
Its members came together in evening hours and were drilled in the 
theoretical work by the regular army officers. In their turn The Academic 
they took charge of the sections (each section containing 5# 
about thirty cadets). The instructor in many instances was not very 
far ahead of his students, yet the plan worked surprisingly well. Each 
week’s work was carefully planned in advance; the instructors were 
coached thoroughly on the ground to be covered, and with this fresh in 
their minds they took the students over exactly the same assignment, no 
more and no less. Every section kept abreast, not attempting in any 
week more than could be covered accurately. In this way the entire corps 
was given a thorough grounding in the “School of the Soldier,” the “School 
of the Squad,” and the “School of the Company,” as laid down in the 
Infantry Drill Regulations; also in the elements of military map reading 
(including the solution of military problems), and in the solution of minor 
tactical problems, using as a textbook for this last-named part of the work 
Captain A. W. Bjornstad’s Small Problems for Infantry. The students 
learned much, but the instructors learned more. 

A second group, including only those members of the Faculty and ad- 
vanced students who had had considerable prior military traiing, was 
organized as the Tactical Staff. Twelve were assigned as The Tactical 
captains to the command of the cadet companies; three as S# 
majors of battalions; three as battalion adjutants, and three others as 
members of the regimental staff. Under the supervision of the command- 
ant and the other regular army officers associated with him the members 
of the Tactical Staff had charge of the daily drills on the parade ground. 
This work took a great deal of time on the part of instructors who had 
their regular college classes to conduct in addition, but it proved to be time 
well spent in view of the steady progress made during these three months 
by the thousand members of the Training Corps. 

This temporary conversion of men who by profession are instructors in 
philosophy, fine arts, government, geology, and so forth, into instructors in 
military science embodied an interesting pedagogical experi- some pedagogi- 
ment and on the face of it a somewhat risky one. Yet it ©! fefections 
proved extremely successful. To give efficient elementary instruction in 
any subject two things are required of the instructor: he must know some- 
thing about the subject and he must have the art of teaching what he 
knows. On the whole, the latter quality is the more important provided 
the former be not altogether absent. Through Captain Cordier’s careful 
planning and preliminary coaching the instructors managed to keep a 
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sufficient number of pages ahead of the students and trusted to their peda- 
gogical ingenuity for the rest. The eagerness and the sympathetic interest 
of the students also counted for a good deal in making the section work 
successful. 

It was the general verdict among those who have had a part in this in- 
struction that military science has fair claims to consideration as a regular 
Value of mifi- Subject in the College curriculum, apart altogether from its 
tary instruction elation to the immediate needs of the day. They hope that 
whether the national emergency be quickly over or long drawn out, this 
course has come to stay. The chief reason is that it provides a type of 
mental discipline which no other course in the curriculum provides to 
anything like the same degree. In most of the descriptive courses of in- 
struction the student has a considerable batch of reading assigned to him 
each week; he is expected to run through this assignment in literature, 
philosophy, or history, making notes as he goes along and getting a general 
grasp of what he reads. Too often the grasp is very general, indeed. In 
these courses the instructor cannot hold the student to a strict account- 
ability for every detail; if he does he is accounted a pedant or martinet. 
Even in the languages and in the sciences it is not possible, as a practical 
matter, to insist that the undergraduate achieve accuracy and preciseness 
down to the finest points. Hence it is that one finds throughout the under- 
graduate body in all colleges a disposition to slur the details, to be content 
with “‘a general idea of the subject,” to brand the instructor’s insistence 
upon absolute accuracy in statement as a species of pedantry, — in a 
word, to be satisfied with hitting the target when asked to hit the bull’s- 
eye. 

The instruction in military science has not tolerated anything of this 
sort. The weekly assignments in the Infantry Drill Regulations have been 
Asameansof modest in extent, sometimes a half-dozen pages or less, but 


ee every cadet in the section has been required to master these 
— pages absolutely, and to answer any question that might 


conceivably be framed upon their contents. Let it not be imagined, how- 
ever, that this involved a mere achievement in memory. The simple 
parroting of the words of the book does not fulfil the requirement; there 
must be a visualizing of the movement described, a clear understanding 
of it, and an ability to explain tersely the way in which words of command 
translate themselves into bodily movements. In corroboration of this it 
was interesting to find that in the theoretical branches of military science 
the students who made the most rapid progress were the ones whose 
general standing in other College courses was of honor grade. Students 
of the ““D” and “E” type in general College studies moved toward pro- 
ficiency in military science no faster than in the other subjects of the 
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curriculum. Thoroughness in the mastery of details, ability to codrdinate 
one thing with another, to visualize the printed page, and above all to 
state a thing accurately in the fewest possible words — these were the 
things which the course demanded and they are among the best qualities 
that any young man can acquire in his college days. Students naturally 
chafe under such strict demands, but they do so less in military instruction 
than in civilian studies because they reconcile the demands more readily 
with military than with ordinary intellectual discipline. 

Of the nine hours per week devoted to military instruction during the 
first three months, five hours in each week were given to close order drill 
under arms. To those unfamiliar with the methods of making The place of 
an efficient soldier, this may seem to involve an undue pro- penta ad ol 
portion of the available time, for there is a current popular ®* 
notion that drill can be learned quickly, that it is of use for ceremonies 
chiefly, and that under modern conditions of warfare a mastery of close 
order drill is of no great value. No officer in any of the world’s armies 
shares that view. Many laymen seem to take it as gospel, but it gets no 
sympathy from any one who has won the right to wear a badge of rank on 
his shoulder straps. All movements of troops except when under fire are in 
close order and all deployments are made therefrom. It has been found 
over and over again that rapid and accurate deployments, steadiness in 
attack, and what is most vital of all, the achievement of fire superiority, 
are all of them fundamentally matters of relative proficiency in the funda- 
mentals; that is to say, in the close order evolutions. It must be remem- 
bered that troops in skirmishing order are practically out of hand; that 
they cannot be held to precision in details, that they can be reached only 
by general signals, and that if they are to be depended upon to do the right 
thing it is only because they have become so habituated to it by prolonged 
drill in close order that it has become automatic with them. That is the 
justification of the large amount of close order drill which finds a place in 
| the training of both officers and men. It establishes habits which become a 

technique so that each unit can be depended upon to do the orthodox 
thing even when in irregular formations and out of immediate control. 

This does not mean, however, that men are taught to act like mario- 
nettes. They are encouraged to move upon their own initiative and to 
depart from the established ways when the occasion requires it. But such 
occasions are relatively few. War, after all, is an old game, one of the 
oldest. There are few possibilities connected with it which have not 
already materialized at one time or another, few contingencies that have 
not been foreseen and provided for. The young officer who knows his drill 
regulations, field service regulations, and textbooks of minor tactics will 
rarely find himself confronted with any emergency in which none of these 
manuals has told him what to do. 
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From the mid-years to the spring recess the work of the R.O.T.C. was 
carried along concurrently with other College studies. Each member of the 


The change Corps was required to attend his regular academic exercises 
to intensive * 4 

training in and to do his College work as usual. Lectures, sections, and 
— drills connected with the work in military science were held 


at hours which did not involve the student in any conflict with his other 
College responsibilities. In April, however, it became apparent that the 
War Department was likely to call many of the students into full-time 
training before the College year would close, and the Faculty therefore 
made provision for this eventuality. It voted that special final examina- 
tions should be provided immediately after the spring recess for all students 
entering into active military service and these examinations were held 
during the week beginning April 30. At the same time it was agreed that 
if the members of the R.O.T.C. at the University should engage in full- 
time training, they also should be permitted to take the special examina- 
tions and thereby be relieved from further attendance in their regular 
College courses for the rest of the year. A similar provision was made for 
students entering the naval reserve or the American Ambulance Service in 
Europe. And, finally, the Administrative Board was empowered at its dis- 
cretion to set free from further College attendance any individual students 
whom it might seem desirable to release for work in any branch of public 
service, even though it might not be directly connected with the military 
or naval establishments. 

Under one or other of these provisions the regular work of the College 
came to an end in the early days of May for nearly two thirds of the entire 
enitee Cilio undergraduate body. For the remainder the courses of in- 
eo snag struction were continued as usual, even although in some 

cases the instructor found only a very few students left on 
his hands. It was the opinion of the Faculty that those students who had 
paid for a full year’s instruction at the University were entitled to have it, 
notwithstanding the fact that the majority of their classmates had chosen 
to do something else. The professional and graduate schools of the Uni- 
versity made somewhat similar provision, but in their case a much smaller 
percentage of the student body withdrew from the regular work. 

Of the undergraduates about 800 left the University before the middle 
of May, most of them going to one or other of the Officers’ Training Camps, 
Theexodusto Chiefly to Plattsburg. Another 600 or thereabouts dropped 
seme their regular studies, but remained at the University, devot- 
ing their entire time to the work of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 
These latter were, for the most part, students who were under the minimum 
age for admission to the regular training camps. In addition an arrange- 
ment was made whereby students from other colleges and college graduates 
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under thirty-five years of age were admitted to the Harvard Training 
Corps, being for this purpose registered as special students in the Univer- 
sity. About 300 new enlistments were made during May, so that the Corps, 
despite its loss of men who left for the camps, continued with an enrolment 
of nearly 1000. A schedule of daily training was mapped out and this is 
now being pursued. Until Commencement the members of the Corps are 
lodged in dormitories along with those students who are continuing their 
College studies, but after Commencement most of the dormitories will be 
turned into regular barracks for their exclusive use. The training, unless 
the War Department should make some other provision, will continue 
through the summer. 

It was hoped at the outset that Harvard might be designated as the 
location of one of the regular Officers’ Training Camps, but it was 
eventually found that this would not fit in with the War y, seine 
Department’s general plans. At the same time the military Saten 
authorities at Washington have given their full approval to 

the work at Harvard and have agreed to leave Captain Cordier in charge 
| of it. Members of the Training Corps must provide their own subsist- 
ence, but the University, through the generosity of several graduates, 
was able to promise that no Harvard student of proper qualifications 
should be debarred from the opportunity of training by this require- 
ment. The completed enrolment includes students from ten different 
colleges, chiefly in New England. 

It should be mentioned, lest a contrary impression may get abroad, that 
the maintenance of a Training Corps at Harvard during the next couple 
of months will not in any way affect the program of the Training at 
Summer School. The Summer School will be open for busi- a 
ness as usual, with the curriculum and instructing staff as S¥™mer School 
already announced, and with substantially the same arrangements for the 
housing of Summer School students. Whether the general condition of 
national affairs will diminish the attendance at the Summer School of 1917 
remains to be seen, but from the standpoint of the quantity and the quality 
of the instruction to be provided there is no good reason why any one 
should stay away. On the whole, it looks as though the region of Harvard 
Square will be a much busier place during the next few months than it has 
been during the same season of previous years. 





Immediately upon the entry of the United States into the war it was 
announced that all intercollegiate athletic engagements for the remainder 
of the academic year were canceled. Preliminary arrange- The war and 
ments for this action in the event of a state of war had been *!eties 
made beforehand so that the decision was announced simultaneously by 
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the various institutions concerned. In consequence the regular baseball, 
rowing, and track schedules, together with the programs arranged for the 
minor spring sports, have all been abandoned. All this has been deemed 
advisable in order that the afternoon hours should be left free for military 
instruction and also in order that the athletic fields should be available as 
drill grounds. But the cancellation of the intercollegiate schedules does not 
imply the abandonment of all athletic activities on the part of students. 
In the case of those enrolled in the R.O.T.C. there has not been much 
opportunity for sports except on Saturdays; on other week-days drill and 
theoretical instruction have occupied the major portion of the day. On 
Saturday afternoons there have been inter-battalion and inter-company 
contests of various kinds and these will continue to be held throughout 
the summer. 

Six disabled officers of the French army arrived in Cambridge during 
the closing days of April to take part in the instruction of the Reserve 
min Sironch Officers’ Training Corps at Harvard. Immediately after the 
Military Mission qa-jaration of war made by Congress, a communication was 
sent by President Lowell to M. Jean Jusserand, the French Ambassador at 
Washington, asking that the Government of the French Republic be good 
enough to detail a few disabled or retired officers as instructors in military 
science at Harvard. This request was made with the approval of the Cor- 
poration and with the concurrence of the War Department at Washington. 
The University offered to bear all the expense involved. The response of 
the French authorities was gratifying and generous beyond any expecta- 
tion. They at once promised to send not a few junior officers, but a formal 
military mission headed by a commandant of staff experience, and insisted 
that the University bear none of the expense, the entire cost of the mission 
being provided from the French treasury. 

The personnel of the mission showed extreme care and good judgment in 
selection. The officer in charge was Major P. J. L. Azan, a graduate of the 
famous military school of St. Cyr, who had served with distinction in the 
campaigns of the Marne, the Yser, the Somme, and the Aisne, both as an 
officer of the line and on the headquarters staff. The second in rank was 
Major J. de Reviers de Mauny, also educated at St. Cyr and three times 
wounded in action during the present war. Other members of the mission 
were Captain Dupont, Captain de Jarny, Lieutenant Morize and Lieu- 
tenant Giraudoux. The last-named officer was a student in the Graduate 
School at Harvard some ten years ago. All the members of the mission were 
chosen in part for their ability to give instruction in the English language. 

The arrival of the mission was not, however, at the most propitious 
time, for immediately after their reception in Cambridge came the new 
orders of the War Department providing that members of the Harvard 
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Corps, twenty-one years of age or over, should forthwith apply for admis- 
sion to one of the regular training camps. Of the entire Corps nearly half 
made application as provided and more than three hundred were accepted. 
The departure of the three hundred most mature and best-trained members 
of the Corps naturally upset matters for the moment; all the sections, 
battalions, companies, and lecture-groups had to be re-formed; the pro- 
gram of instruction was necessarily interrupted and ultimately had to be 
somewhat changed. On the heels of this, moreover, came the visit to 
Cambridge on May 12 of Marshal Joffre. In order to have the companies 
in good shape for review before this distinguished visitor, it was necessary 
to concentrate attention for a week or so upon company drill in close 
order, letting theoretical instruction stand aside for the time. But by 
the middle of May the normal routine wes once again resumed and a 
program of training which allots an important part of the instruction to 
the French officers was promptly commenced. It is expected that imme- 
diately after College closes, the entire Training Corps can be housed in 
barracks, using the Freshman Dormitories for this purpose. The officers 
will, it is hoped, transfer their quarters from the Harvard Club in Boston 
to one of these dormitories, and an officers’ mess will be established if 
present plans can be carried out. 





There is every indication that the University, when it opens in the 
autumn, must look for a decrease in its enrolment. It is altogether likely 
that the falling-off, moreover, will affect the professional schools to an 
even greater extent than the College. A great many undergraduates are 
under twenty-one years of age and hence are not likely for the time being 
to be called into active service. But the professional schools are made up 
almost wholly of students who are within the age limits set for selective 
conscription. The Freshman class may reach nearly the normal figure, 
although even this is doubtful; a considerable percentage of our Sopho- 
mores and Juniors will return next autumn; but many of those who next 
year would be Seniors are gone already and will be at the divisional camps 
when the College opens its gates next September. 

Naturally this drop in attendance will mean a huge decrease in revenue 
both from fees and from room rentals, but the College expenditures can 
hardly be cut proportionately. Every care is already being taken to keep 
the inevitable deficit within bounds by making no appointments except 
those which are absolutely necessary and by retrenching at every possible 
point; but the problem of pruning expenses is always a difficult one and 
particularly so when the decrease in income is likely to be of temporary 
duration only. The war has certainly not smoothed the paths of those who 
have the University’s financial affairs in hand. 
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RECORDS 


Meeting of February 12, 1917. 


The Treasurer reported the following 
receipt, and the same was gratefully ac- 
cepted: 


From the estate of Mary Anna Palmer 
Draper (Mrs. Henry Draper) $15,000 on ac- 
count of her bequest of $150,000 to establish 
‘‘The Henry Draper Memorial Fund,” of which 
the income only shall be used for the purpose 
of caring for, preserving, studying, and using 
the photographic plates of the Henry Draper 
Memorial for the purposes for which they may 
be used and exhibited. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous 
gifts: 


To Mrs. George Putnam for her gift of 
$20,000 to establish a fund in memory of her 
brother, James Jackson Lowell, the income to 
be used for the purchase of books for the Col- 
lege Library. 

To Mrs. John W. Bartol for her gift of 
$5000 to establish a fund in memory of her 
father, Louis Cabot, the income to be used for 
the purchase of books on travel, sport, and 
natural history for the Library of the Museum 
of Comparative Zodlogy. 

To Mr. Redfield Proctor for his gift of 
$5000 for the ‘‘ New Laboratory Fund”’ of the 
Cancer Commission of Harvard University. 

To Mr. John S. Ames for his gift of $1000 
for immediate use in the Laboratory of Surgi- 
cal Research. 

To Mrs. John Wallace Riddle for her gift of 
$1000 toward a certain salary. 

To Mr. William R. Castle for his gift of 
securities valued at $900, the income to be ap- 
plied on the same terms and conditions as the 
income of his gift to the College Library in 
1907. 

To the Massachusetts Society for Promot- 
ing Agriculture for the gift of $625, the second 
quarterly payment for the year 1916-17 on 
account of their annual gift of $2500 to the 
Arnold Arboretum in accordance with their 
vote of July 10, 1914. 

To Miss Katherine E. Bullard for her gift 
of $500, to be used at the discretion of Pro- 
fessor Southard for work in the Department 
of Neuropathology. 

To Mr. Walter W. Naumburg for his gift of 
$400 for the purchase of books on Shake- 
speare for the College Library. 

To the Harvard Club of Western Pennsyl- 
vania for the gift of $350 toward the scholar- 
ships for the year 1916-17. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $200 
for students’ work at Phillips Brooks House. 
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To the Harvard Club of Worcester for the 
gift of $200 toward the scholarships for the 
year 1916-17. 

To Mrs. James F. Hunnewell for her gift 
of $195 for binding books for the Farnsworth 
Memorial Room in the College Library. 

To Messrs. Roland B. Dixon, Samuel Hen- 
shaw, Robert W. Sayles and Alfred M. Toz- 
zer for their gifts of $25 each toward the fund 
for opening the Peabody Museum on Sunday 
afternoons. 

To the Harvard Club of Lynn for the gift of 
$50 toward the scholarship for the year 1916- 
17. 





To Mr. George C. Beals for his gift of $25 
toward the expenses of binding periodicals for 
the Southwark Public Library in London. 

To Mr. Alexander Whiteside for his gift of 
$10 toward the South End House Fellow- 
ships. 

To each giver toward the Arnold Arboretum 
Endowment Fund. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For one year from Sept. 1, 1916: George 
Frederick Marsh, Jr., Assistant in Prosthetic 
Dentistry; Guy Edgar Youngburg, Assistant 
in Biological Chemistry; Albert Benton Jewell, 
Instructor in Operative Dentistry; Willidm 
Daniel Squarebrigs, Instructor in Anesthesia. 

For the second half of 1916-17: Burton Mer- 
rill Varney, Assistant in Meteorology; Thorn- 
dike Saville, Assistant in Geology; Sidney 
Bradshaw Fay, Lecturer on History; Warren 
Milton Persons, Lecturer on Economics; 
Charles Lyon Chandler, Curator of South 
American History and Literature in the Col- 
lege Library; Clarance Macdonald Warner, 
Curator of Canadian History and Literature in 
the College Library. 


Voted to appoint the following mem- 
bers of the Committee on Military Affairs 
from Feb. 12, 1917: 

Robert Matteson Johnston, chairman; 
Roscoe Pound, Charles Jesse Bullock, Rich- 
ard Pearson Strong, Hector James Hughes, 
Julian Lowell Coolidge, John Warren, Theo- 
dore Lyman, Constant Cordier, Frederic Gal- 
lup Coburn. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Dr. 
Francis B. Grinnell, Instructor in Pre- 
ventive Medicine and Hygiene, from 
Feb. 1, for the remainder of the aca- 
demic year 1916-17. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Professor James H. Woods for the year 
1917-18. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
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Professor Horatio S. White for the sec- 
ond half of the academic year 1917-18, 
in accordance with the rules established 
by this Board, May 31, 1880. 

Voted to charge no fee to students who 
take Military Science as an additional 
course during the second half of 1916-17. 





Meeting of February 26, 1917. 
The Treasurer reported the following 
receipt, and the same was gratefully ac- 
cepted: 


$25,000 additional from the estate of Ed- 
ward Wheelwright on account of his resid- 
uary bequest ‘‘to Harvard College without 
restriction of the use to be made thereof... .” 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous 
gifts: 

To the National Canners Association for the 
gift of $5000, the first payment on account of 
their generous offer of $20,000 annually for 
three years, or such portion thereof as may be 
requisitioned, for the purpose of investigating 
the subject of food poisoning, or so-called 
ptomaine poisoning, with special reference to 
canned foods, under the direction of Dr. M. J. 
Rosenau. 

Toan anonymous friend for the gift of $1000 
for a certain salary for the year 1917-18. 

To Professor Edward C. Pickering for his 
gift of $500 for immediate use at the Observa- 
tory. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of 
$350 for the Ricardo Prize Scholarship for the 
year 1917-18. 

To the Associated Harvard Clubs for the 
gift of $300 on account of the scholarships 
for the year 1916-17. 

To the Harvard Association of Eastern New 
York for the gift of $150 for the scholarship 
for the year 1916-17. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of 
$125, the final instalment of the second Re- 
search Scholarship in the Law School. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $100 
to be added to the income of the William 
Hayes Fogg Fund. 

To Mr. Evan Randolph for his unrestricted 
zift of $100 to be applied by the President. 

To Mr. Walter H. Cottingham for his gift 
of $100 to be credited to the Loan Fund of the 
Graduate School of Business Administration. 

To the Harvard Club of Newburyport for 
the gift of $100 on account of the scholar- 
ship for the year 1916-17. 

To Dr. Charles Peabody for his gift of $50 
and to Mr. Edward Wigglesworth for his gift 
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of $25 toward the fund for opening the Pea- 
body Museum on Sunday afternoons. 

To the Harvard Club of Minnesota for the 
gift of $50 to increase the scholarship of the 
club for 1916-17. 

To Professor James R. Jewett for his gift of 
$25 toward meeting the expense of publishing 
the report of the 100th anniversary of the 
Divinity School. 

To Mr. Edward D. Bettens for the gift of 
the La Farge water-color, ‘‘Bridle Path — 
Tahiti,” for the Fogg Art Museum. 


The President reported the deaths of 
Charles Joyce White, Professor of Math- 
ematics, Emeritus, which occurred on the 
12th instant, in the 79th year of his age, 
and of Edward Dyer Peters, Gordon 
McKay Professor of Metallurgy, which 
occurred on the 17th instant, in the 68th 
year of his age. 

The resignation of Frank Dunstone 
Graham as Asgistant in Government was 
received and accepted, to take effect 
Sept. 1, 1916. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For the second half of 1916-17 (Assistants): 
Lloyd Lorenzo Shaulis, in Economics; Ed- 
ward Andrews Lincoln, in Education; William 
Henry George and Robert Beach Warren, in 
Government; Stephen Coburn Pepper, in Phil- 
osophy. 

From Feb. 1, for the remainder of 1916-17 
(Graduate School of Medicine): Franklin 
Greene Balch, George Washington Wales 
Brewster, Lincoln Davis, and Hugh Williams, 
Associates in Surgery; Walter Leslie Menden- 
hall, Instructor in Physiology; Elmer Walter 
Barron and Allan Rowe Cunningham, Assist- 
ants in Pediatrics. 

For one year from Sept. 1, 1917: Walle 
Merritt, Lecturer on Commercial Law (Busi- 
ness School). Curators in the College Library: 
Thomas Barbour, of Books Relating to the Pa- 
cific; Orie Bates, of Works on North Africa; 
Harold Wilmerding Bell, of Numismatic Litera- 
ture; Charles Lyon Chandler, of South Ameri- 
can History and Literature; Harry Nelson Gay, 
of Itatian History of the Nineteenth Century; 
Charles Rockwell Lanman, of Indic Manu- 
scripts; Walter Lichtenstein, of the Hohen- 
zollern Collection; Edward Kennard Rand, of 
Manuscripts; Robert Gould Shaw, of the Thea- 
tre Collection; Malcolm Storer, of Coins; Clar- 
ance Macdonald Warner, of Canadian His- 
tory and Literature; Frederick Adams Woods, 
of Portuguese History. 


Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Education, to serve from 
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Sept. 1, 1917: whereupon ballots being 
given in, it appeared that Henry Wy- 
man Holmes was elected. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Professor Walter Fenno Dearborn for 
the first half of the academic year 1917- 
18. 

Voted to confer the following degrees 
as recommended by the various Facul- 
ties: 


A.B. Shreve Ballard, Nelson Fell, William 
Tillinghast Gorton, Clarence Hurd Lane, 
George Eliot Leighton, Walter Staunton 
Mack, Jr., Robert Perry Rodgers, Willard 
Sears Simpkins, Philip Slepian, Edward 
Forbes Smiley, Francis Minot Weld. 

A.B. cum laude. George Colket Caner, Ray- 
mond Hugh Franzen, Jackson Edmund Towne. 

S.B. Frederick Robinson, Jr., Thomas 
Holden White. 

A.B. (Out of Course.) As of the Class of 
1916: Wallace Campbell, Chung Heng Chen, 
Theodore Lambert DeCamp, Edward Vincent 
Flanagan, David Dewey Greene, Robert Fred- 
erick Herrick, Jr., Richard Stuart Cutter 
King, Frank Earl Large, Albert Fear Leffing- 
well, Danforth Miller, Angelo Giovanni Perez, 
Livingstone Porter, William Cary Sanger, Jr., 
Parker Fletcher Schofield, George William 
Sullivan, Wendell Townsend, Carl Otto Jor- 
dan Wheeler. As of the Class of 1915: Donald 
Stuart Campbell, Carl Sumner Fleming, 
Victor Levine. As of the Class of 1913: Howard 
Corneal Shaw. As of the Class of 1911: Wil- 
liam Denis Foley. As of the Class of 1906: 
Ralph Wilder Brown, cum laude. 

S.B. (Out of Course.) As of the Class of 1916: 
Schuyler Dillon. As of the Class of 1913: God- 
frey Priester, cum laude in German. 

A.M. George True Avery, A.B. (Univ. of 
Colorado) 1915; Willoughby Maynard Bab- 
cock, Jr., A.B. (Univ. of Minnesota) 1914, 
A.M. (ibid.) 1915; Fred Krekel Bezzenberger, 
S.B. (St. Louis Univ.) 1914; Edwin Berry 
Burgum, A.B. (Dartmouth Coll.) 1915; Doug- 
las Hilary Corley, A.B. (Bates Coll.) 1913, 
S.T.B. (Andover Theol. Seminary) 1915, 
S.T.B. (Harvard Univ.) 1915; Kenneth Glen- 
dower Darling, A.B. (Pomona Coll.) 1914; 
Richard Gregory Donahue, A.B. 1915; Ber- 
nard Gabiné, A.B. (Leland Stanford Jr. Univ.) 
1913; George Warren Gignilliat, Jr., A.B. 
(Davidson Coll.) 1915; John Hermiston 
Libby, A.B. (Univ. of Colorado) 1914; Charles 
Edward McCorkle, Ph.B. (Ohio Univ.) 1909, 
A.M. (Clark Univ.) 1915; Joseph Wylie Mac- 
Naugher, A.B. 1915; Philip Ainsworth Means, 
A.B. 1915; Roy Cleveland Phillips, Ph.B. 
(Brown Univ.) 1915; Vernon Blair Rhodenizer, 
A.B. (Univ. of Manitoba) 1913; Robert Stanley 
Thomson, A.B. (Brown Univ.) 1912; Chan- 
Chan Tsoo, A.B. (Univ. of California) 1915. 
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Ph.D. Sidney Fay Blake, A.B. 1913 (1912), 
A.M. 1913; subject, Biology; special field, 
Botany; thesis, “‘A Revision of the Genus 
Viguiera.”” Charles Drechsler, S.B. (Univ. of 
Wisconsin) 1913, S.M. (ibid.) 1914; subject, 
Biology; special field, Botany; thesis, “Studies 
on the Genus Actinomyces, with special Refer- 
ence to its Development and Morphology.” 
Lester R Ford, A.B. (Univ. of Missouri) 1911, 
A.M. (ibid.) 1912, A.M. (Harvard Univ.) 1913; 
subject, Mathematics; special field, Analysis; 
thesis, ‘‘On Rational Approximations to an 
Irrational Complex Number.” Alfred Clar- 
ence Redfield, 8.B. 1914 (1913); subject, Biol- 
ogy; special field, Zodlogy; thesis, ‘‘ The Phys- 
iology of the Melanophores of the Horned 
Toad.”’ Russell McCulloch Story, A.B. (Mon- 
mouth Coll.) 1904, A.M. (Harvard Univ.) 
1908; subject, Political Science; special field, 
Municipal Government; thesis, “‘The Execu- 
tive Office in American Cities.” 

A.A. Paul Alexander Kober. 

M.Arch. Howard Holmes Barton, A.B. 
1911; Millard Burr Gulick, A.B. 1913; Philetus 
Clarke Knowlton, Jr., 8.B. in Arch. (Univ. of 
Illinois) 1914. 

D.M.D. Sidney Malcolm Akerstrom,-A.B. 
(Dartmouth Coll.) 1913; William Augustine 
Connelly, Frank August Feuerhan, Hymen 
Freed, Wheeler Wendell MclIntire, William 
Haven Sherburne, Harold William Smith, 
Clifton Freeman Wheeler. 

M.D. Charles Wesley Bressler, A.B. (Univ. 
of Missouri) 1913; Samuel Cline, S.B. 1911; 
Edgar Charles Cook, A.B. (Lake Forest 
Coll.) 1911; Dennis Rider Wood Crile, 8.B. 
(Univ. of Wisconsin) 1914; Floyd Frost Hatch, 
A.B. (Univ. of Utah) 1912; John Sprague 
Hodgson, Ph.B. (Brown Univ.) 1912 (1911); 
Carl Bibb Hudson, A.B. 1912 (1911); Elmer 
Turell Learned, A.B. (Yale Univ.) 1912; Wil- 
liam Rufus Redden, A.B. (Bates Coll.) 1906; 
George Wilson Van Gorder, A.B. (Williams 
Coll.) 1911. 

LL.B. (Out of Course.) Danforth Geer, Jr., 
A.B. (Williams Coll.) 1911, as of the Class of 
1915; John Raymond Higgins, A.B. (Clark 
Coll.) 1912, as of the Class of 1915; Myer 
Saidel, A.B. 1911, as of the Class of 1915; 
Abram Hougendobler Young, A.B. (Albright 
Coll.) 1908, as of the Class of 1915. 

S.T.M. Albert Edward Hetherington, A.B. 
(Manitoba Univ.) 1893, B.D. (Victoria Coll., 
Toronto) 1898. 


Meeting of March 12, 1917. 


The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Mary A. P. Draper (Mrs. 
Henry Draper) $4000 ‘‘for the purpose of car- 
ing for, preserving, studying, and using the 
photographic plates of the Henry Draper 
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Memorial for the purpose for which they may 
be used and exhibited.” 

From the estate of Ernest L. Gay $36.94 for 
h the purchase of books for the Library. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous 
gifts: 

To the Class of 1894 for their gift of $5000 
toward their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To certain members of the Class of 1882 for 
their additional gift of $4304.82 to be added to 
the principal of the ‘“‘Fund of the Class of 
1882”’ which was established by the Class on 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of its graduation. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of 
$1298.54 for the purchase of the Bond Collec- 
tion of books for the School of Architecture. 

To the Class of 1899 for their gift of $1000 
toward their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To the Class of 1919 for the gift of $400 for 
a special scholarship for 1916-17. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $300 
for the purchase of books for the College 
Library. 

To Mr. Emile F. Williams for his gift of 
$100 to be added to the Asa Gray Memorial 
Fund. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $50 
to pay for two lectures. 

To Mrs. William Hooper for her gift of $50 
toward a certain salary. 

To Miss Florence M. Cushing for her gift of 
$25 for the Bermuda Biological Station for 
Research. 

To Mr. Edward D. Bettens for his gift of a 
water-color, ‘‘Sunday Morning — Domberg,” 
by James McNeill Whistler, for the Fogg Art 
Museum. 


The Treasurer presented the following 
letter: 











February 26, 1917. 
The President and Fellows of Harvard Col- 
lege. 
Gentlemen: 

On behalf of the men and women whose 
names and addresses appear on accompany- 
ing Schedule Numbered One it gives me great 
satisfaction to forward to you a check for 
$14,782.00 on the First National Bank of New 
York City and securities amounting in value, 
with the accrued interest thereon, to a little 
over $10,000.00 as listed on accompanying 
Schedule Numbered Two, or a total amount of 
say $24,782.00. 

With this sum to be increased to a minimum 
of $25,000.00 by later gifts or accumulated 
income it is the desire of the contributors to 
establish in Harvard University a Fellowship 
in memory of Victor Emanuel Chapman, of 
New York, of the Class of 1913, to be known as 
the Victor Emanuel Chapman Memorial Fel- 
lowship. It is the desire of the contributors 
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that the fund be allowed to accumulate, either 
from interest or from later donations, until it 
reaches the sum of $25,000.00, as mentioned 
above. 

Chapman was a student in the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts in Paris at the time of the out- 
break of the present European War. He first 
enlisted in the Foreign Legion and later trans- 
ferred to the Flying Corps of the French 
Army. He was killed in action over Verdun 
on June 23d, 1916. 

It is furthermore the desire of the contrib- 
utors that the annual income of the Fellowship 
be offered to a French youth (or youths, in the 
event of the growth of the fund to such an 
amount that the income thereof would justify 
such action) for study in one department or 
another of Harvard University, and it is their 
hope also that the incumbents may be eligible 
for reappointment to the Fellowship if, in 
the opinion of the Nominating Committee, 
mentioned below, and of the Corporation, 
such action would be for the best interests of 
all concerned. It is suggested that the incum- 
bents from year to year be nominated by a 
Committee of French Scholars, formed from 
those who are or who have been French ex- 
change professors at Harvard, and that to 
them be added ex-officio the President for the 
time being of the Autour du Monde Club in 
Paris, such committee to present annually its 
recommendation of the candidate to whom, 
on approval by the Corporation or appropriate 
committee, the Fellowship shall be awarded. 
If in any year no award be made, it is the re- 
quest of the donors that the income of that 
year be added to the principal. If for a sec- 
ond year no approved eandidate be recom- 
mended, then that the income of that year 
may be used to augment the salary or salaries 
of a French instructor or instructors in the 
College. 

The participants in the undertaking re- 
spectfully request that the text of the “‘cita- 
tion,’ a copy of which accompanies this letter, 
be printed in the Annual Catalogue for at 
least three successive years in connection with 
the terms of the Fellowship, accompanied by 
an English translation; and that further, if 
the list of contributors be published in the 
Treasurer’s Report or elsewhere, the amounts 
of individual gifts be omitted. 

The subscribers earnestly hope that the 
Chapman Memorial Fellowship will serve not 
only as an additional link, however small, be- 
tween France and the United States, but also 
as a slight expression of the intellectual debt 
which this country owes to France. We are 
further in hopes that this Fellowship may 
stimulate similar foundations at Harvard and 
at other American universities and colleges. 

Will you be good enough to let me know 
whether the gift is acceptable on the terms as 
set forth above? 

Very respectfully yours, 
(Signed) Epgar Huipexorer WELLS. 
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Whereupon it was voted, that the thanks 
of the President and Fellows be sent to 
each of the Donors to the Fund and that 
the said fund be established in the rec- 
ords and accounts of the University upon 
the terms stated in the foregoing letter. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 

For the second half of 1916-17: Charles Scott 
Venable, Assistant in Chemistry; William 
Gleason Bean, Assistant in History; Edward 
Maurice Briggs, Manvel Humfrey Davis, 
Alcott Farrar Elwell, Ewing Wallace Hamlen, 
Frederick William Rogers, and Wilford Almon 
Walker, Assistants in Military Science and 
Tactics; William Edgar Deeks, Lecturer on 
Tropical Medicine. 

For one year from Sept. 1, 1917: Richard 
Stockton Meriam, Assistant in Social Ethics; 
George La Piana, Austin Teaching Fellow in 
the History of Religion (Divinity School); 
Melville Conley Whipple, Instructor in Sani- 
tary Chemistry and Sanitary Inspector; Ban- 
croft Huntington Brown, Ralph Keffer, James 
Wallace Hopkins, and Joseph Leonard Walsh, 
Instructors in Mathematics; Lester R Ford, 
Instructor in Actuarial Mathematics; Tracy 
Augustus Pierce and William LeRoy Hart, 
Benjamin Peirce Instructors in Mathematics. 


Voted to appoint Cleaveland Floyd, 
Silas Arnold Houghton Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Bacteriology, for five years from 
Sept. 1, 1917. 


Meeting of March 26, 1917. 


The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 

From the estate of Sarah A. Matchett, 
$25,000, the fifth payment on account of her 
residuary bequest. 

From the estate of Francis Skinner, Sr., 
$260.78 additional on account of his residuary 
bequest to the Medical School. 

From the estate of F. W. Putnam, $187.14 
additional for the F. W. Putnam Fund of the 
Peabody Museum. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous 
gifts: 

To sundry subscribers for the gift of $100,- 
000 toward the Harvard Endowment Fund 

To Messrs. Julius Goldman, Felix M. War- 
burg, and Mrs. Samuel Sachs for their gifts 
of $1000 each, to Mr. Harry Sachs for his gift 
of $500, to Mr. Henry S. Bowers for his gift of 
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$100, and to Dr. Barney Sachs for his gift of 
$75, to be added to the income of the William 
Hayes Fogg Fund. 

To Mr. Andrew McFarland Davis for his 
gift of $1000 toward the work of the Harvard 
Commission on Western History. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $600 
toward a certain salary for the year 1916-17. 

To Professor Oakes Ames for his gift of 
$425 for the Anna C. Ames Memorial Scholar- 
ship in the Bussey Institution for 1917-18. 

To the Harvard Club of Santa Barbara for 
the gift of $150 toward the scholarship for the 
year 1916-17. 

To Mr. James Loeb for his annual gift of 
$100 for the purchase of labor periodicals for 
the College Library. 

To Mr. John R. Simpson for his gift of $75, 
to be credited to the library fund of the Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration. 

To Mr. Arthur L. Dunham for his gift of 
$10 for the purchase of duplicate copies of 
books to be used in Economics 2a or 2b. 

To Messrs. Reisinger and Viereck, trustees 
of the Miinsterberg Memorial Fund, for the 
generous gift of the library of the late Hugo 
Minsterberg. 





The resignation of Malcolm McLeod 
as Instructor in English was received and 
accepted, to take effect Sept. 1, 1916. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


From March 1, for the remainder of 1916-17: 
George Parkman Denny, Supervisor of Stud- 
ents’ Health at the Harvard Medical School. 

For the second half of 1916-17: Alfred Clar- 
ence Redfield, Assistant in Chemistry; Weston 
Percival Chamberlain, Lecturer on Military 
Medicine. 

For one year from Sept. 1, 1917: Alfred 
Chester Hanford, Instructor in Government; 
James Bryant Conant, Instructor in Chemistry: 
George Falley Ninde and Brackett Kirkwood 
Thorogood, Instructors in Engineering Sciences; 
Addison Webster Moore, Lecturer on Philoso- 
phy; FitzRoy Carrington, Lecturer on the His- 
tory of Engraving; George Parker Winship, 
Lecturer on the History of Printing; Edward 
Waldo Forbes, Lecturer on Fine Arts. 


Voted to appoint Jacob Bronfenbren- 
ner Assistant Professor of Preventive 
Medicine and Hygiene for three years 
from April I, 1917. 

Voted to appoint the following Assist- 
ant Professors for five years from Sept. 
1, 1917: 


Arthur Becket Lamb, of Chemistry; Alfred 
Marston Tozzer, of Anthropology; Chandler 
Rathfon Post, of Greek and Fine Arts; Irving 
Widmer Bailey, of Forestry. 
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Voted to make the following change 
of titles: Percy Brown and George W 
Holmes, from Assistant to Instructor in 
Roentgenology. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Professor Albert Sauveur for the first 
half of the academic year 1917-18, in 
accordance with the rules established by 
this Board, May 31, 1880. 

Voted that the Committee to nomi- 
nate candidates for the Victor Emanuel 
Chapman Memorial Fellowship shall 
consist of those who are or who have 
been French exchange professors at 
Harvard and that to them be added ez- 
officio the President for the time being 
of the Autour du Monde Club in Paris, 
such committee to present annually its 
recommendation of the candidate to 
whom, on approval by the Corporation 
or appropriate committee, the fellow- 
ship shall be awarded. 


Meeting of April 9, 1917. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous 
gifts: 


To an anonymous friend for the gift of 
$5000 for the ‘‘ New Laboratory Fund”’ of the 
Cancer Commission of Harvard University. 

To the Class of 1894 for their additional 
gift of $2700 toward their Twenty-fifth An- 
niversary Fund. 

To sundry anonymous donors for their gifts 
amounting to $1450 for research in the De- 
partment of Economics. 

To Mr. Timothy Paige for his gift of $1000 
for special investigations on milk infections in 
the Department of Comparative Pathology. 

To Dr. J. Lewis Bremer for his gift of $500 
for the Department of Anatomy. 

To Professor Edward C. Pickering for his 
gift of $500 for immediate use at the Observa: 
tory. 

To Mr. Edward B. Adams for his gift of 
$250 toward the cost of planting an elm tree 
in the Sever Quadrangle. 

To Mr. Horatio C. Curtis for his gift of $100 
and to Mr. Arthur Sachs for his gift of $50 
to be added to the income of the William 
Hayes Fogg Fund. 

To Mr. Henry W. Bliss for his additional 
gift of $133.21 for the purchase of cases for the 
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objects contained in the bequest of Edward P. 
liss. 

To the Harvard Club of Fitchburg for the 
gift of $100 toward the scholarship for the 
year 1916-17. 

To Mr. John B. Stetson, Jr., for his annual 
gift of $100 for the purchase of books for the 
Peabody Museum library. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $100 
toward a certain salary. 

To Mrs. William Hooper for her gift of $50 
toward a certain salary. 

To Professor George L. Kittredge for his gift 
of $25 toward the expenses of binding periodi- 
cals for the Southwark Public Library in Lon- 
don. 

To Mr. Owen Wister for his gift of $25 and 
to Mr. Francis Rawle for his gift of $10 
toward the expenses of English A. 

To Mrs. Frederick L. Gay for her gift of 
rare and valuable books from the library of her 
husband, Frederick Lewis Gay, of the Class 
of 1878. 


The President reported the death of 
Walter James Dodd, Instructor in Roent- 
genology, which occurred on Dec. 18, 
1916. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 

For one year from Sept. 1, 1916 (Dental 
School): Frederick Francis Furfey and Clar- 
ence Geddes Severy, Fellows in Anatomy; 
Claude Victor Johnston, Assistant in Opera- 
tive Dentistry; Simon DeSalles McCarty, As- 
sistant in Prosthetic Dentistry; Lawrence Ed- 
ward McGourty, Instructor in Operative Den- 
tistry. 


Voted to appoint James Alexander Ker 
Thomson, Lecturer on Classics, for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1917. 

Voted to appoint the following 
Preachers to the University for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1917: 


Edward Caldwell Moore, chairman, ez 
officio; Charles David Williams, Paul Revere 
Frothingham, Elwood Worcester, Ambrose 
White Vernon, Harry Emerson Fosdick. 


Voted to make the following changes 
of title: 


William Edward Cox, from Assistant to 
Austin Teaching Fellow in Economics; Carl 
Henry Classen, from Assistant to Austin Teach- 
ing Fellow in Chemistry; Roderick Peattie, from 
Assistant to Austin Teaching Fellow in Geog- 
raphy; Edwin Martin Chamberlin, from As- 
sistant to Austin Teaching Fellow in Educa- 
tion; William David Smith, from Assistant to 
Austin Teaching Fellow in Medicine. 
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Voted to amend the agreements with 
the Boston University School of The- 
ology and the Newton Theological In- 
stitution, dated Feb. 8, 1915, and Dec. 
20, 1915, respectively, by adding the 
following clause: “Students in each in- 
stitution shall be allowed to take courses 
in the other without payment of fees”’; 
and to renew the agreements with these 
two institutions and with the Episcopal 
Theological School for three years from 
Sept. 1, 1917. 


OVERSEERS’ RECORDS. 

Stated Meeting, February 26, 1917. 

In University Hall, Cambridge, 2 p.m. 

The following 13 members were pres- 
ent: Mr. Meyer, the President of the 
Board; Mr. Lowell, the President of the 
University; Messrs. Davis, Fish, Forbes, 
Grant, Hallowell, Marvin, Sexton, Slo- 
cum, W. R. Thayer, W. S. Thayer, Wen- 
dell. 

The votes of the President and Fel- 
lows of Jan. 8, 1917, electing certain pro- 
fessors to serve from Sept. 1, 1917, were 
taken from the table, and the Board 
voted to consent to said votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and 
Fellows of Jan. 22, 1917, changing the 
title of Charles Morton Smith from 
Assistant Professor of Dermatology for 
five years from Sept. 1, 1917, as voted 
by the Corporation Nov. 27, 1916, to 
Assistant Professor of Syphilology for 
five years from Sept. 1, 1916, and the 
Board voted to consent to said vote. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of Feb. 26, 1917, conferring the 
degrees upon the persons recommended 
therefor by the Faculties of the several 
Departments of the University respec- 
tively, and the Board voted to consent to 
the conferring of said degrees. The total 
number of said degrees is 90. 
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The President of the Board communi- 
cated to the Board his appointment of 
the following persons to be members of 
the Committee to Visit the College 
Commons: Mrs. Roger Wolcott, chair- 
man; Mrs. Henry Parkman, Mrs. Na- 
thaniel Thayer, Mrs. Robert W. Lovett, 
Mrs. Charles Allen Porter, Mrs. F. L. W. 
Richardson, Mrs. Percy D. Haughton. 

The Secretary of the Board presented 
and read an informal report of said 
Committee to the Executive Committee 
of the Board, that it had made a tour 
of inspection of the Commons, by ar- 
rangement with Mr. Wilkey, the head 
steward, on Feb. 1, 1917, and as a result 
thereof presented several recommenda- 
tions for the improvement of the College 
Commons, and upon the motion of Mr. 
Wendell, said report was accepted and 
referred to the President of the Uni- 
versity for such action as he shall think 
fit to take thereon. 

Mr. Forbes, on behalf of the Com- 
mittee on Elections, to whom was re- 
ferred the vote of the Board of Jan. 8, 
1917, in relation to the conducting of the 
election of Overseers on next Commence- 
ment Day, reported that the Committee 
had considered the matter, and recom- 
mended: First, that the Board approve 
the plan for the arrangement of polling 
booths and ballot boxes in Lower Massa- 
chusetts Hall which is indicated on the 
accompanying blue print. Second, that 
the request that a new and adequate 
check list for the purpose of checking 
the ballots cast at the election for Over- 
seers on Commencement Day should be 
complied with, and that the Overseers 
recommend the Corporation that the 
necessary steps be taken to procure such 
a list. Third, that inspectors for the 
polls at the coming election be ap- 
pointed immediately by the Board of 
Overseers and that as far as possible 
those inspectors be the same as the 
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Standing Committee on Elections of 
the Alumni Association, the members 
of which Committee act as inspectors 
at the polls for that Association. It 
would seem desirable to give to the in- 
spectors power to modify the details of 
the polling booths and ballot boxes if 
they find it necessary to do so; and after 
debate thereon, the Board voted to ac- 
cept said report and to adopt the rec- 
ommendations thereof. 

Judge Grant, on behalf of the Execu- 
tive Committee, presented a communi- 
cation from the Division of Geology, re- 
questing the Board to change the title 
of the Visiting Committee on Geology, 
Mineralogy, and Petrography, to the 
Visiting Committee on the Division of 
Geology, and the Board voted to change 
the title of said Visiting Committee in 
accordance with said request. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Forbes, it was 
voted that in view of the demand for an 
accurate and smoothly working up-to- 
date system of keeping a complete rec- 
ord of the names, addresses, and loca- 
tion of the graduates of the University, 
the Overseers recommend to the Presi- 
dent and Fellows that they take meas- 
ures to provide an Addressograph for 
these purposes. 


Stated Meeting, April 9, 1917. 

In University Hall, Cambridge, 2 p.m. 

The following 20 members were pres- 
ent: Mr. Meyer, the President of the 
Board; Mr. Lowell, the President of the 
University; Messrs. Boyden, Davis, El- 
liott, Felton, Fish, Forbes, Frothing- 
ham, Grant, Hallowell, Higginson, Hyde, 
Lamont, Sexton, Shattuck, Slocum, 
W. R. Thayer, W.S. Thayer, Wendell. 

The votes of the President and Fel- 
lows of Jan. 22, Feb. 12, and Feb. 26, 
1917, electing certain professors, were 
taken from the table, and the Board 
voted to consent to said votes. 
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The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and 
Fellows of April 9, 1917, to use the in- 
come of the Samuel D. Bradford Fund 
for the general purposes of the Univer- 
sity, until the further order of this 
Board, and the Board voted to consent to 
this vote. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and 
Fellows of April 9, 1917, to amend the 
agreements with the Boston University 
School of Theology and the Newton The- , 
ological Institution, dated Feb. 8, 1915, 
and Dec. 20, 1915, respectively, by add- 
ing the following clause: “Students in 
each institution shall be allowed to take 
courses in the other without payment of 
fees”’; and to renew the agreements with 
these two institutions and with the Epis- 
copal Theological School for three years 
from Sept. 1, 1917; and the Board voted 
to consent to this vote. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of March 12, March 26, and 
April 9, 1917, appointing Cleaveland 
Floyd, Silas Arnold Houghton Assistant 
Professor of Bacteriology for five years 
from Sept. 1, 1917, and Jacob Bronfen- 
brenner, Assistant Professor of Preven- 
tive Medicine and Hygiene for three years 
from April 1, 1917; re-appointing the 
following Assistant Professors for five 
years from Sept. 1, 1917: Arthur Becket 
Lamb, of Chemistry; Alfred Marston 
Tozzer, of Anthropology; Chandler Rath- 
fon Post, of Greek and of Fine Arts; Irv- 
ing Widmer Bailey, of Forestry; appoint- 
ing the following Preachers to the Uni- 
versity for one year from Sept. 1, 1917: 
Edward Caldwell Moore, chairman, ez 
officio; Charles David Williams, Paul 
Revere Frothingham, Elwood Worces- 
ter, Ambrose White Vernon, Harry 
Emerson Fosdick; and the Board voted 
to consent to said votes. 
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The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and 
Fellows of April 9, 1917, to approve of 
the recommendation of the Faculty of 
Medicine that they be empowered to 
arrange to continue the instruction for 
third-year students throughout the sum- 
mer, thus making it possible for mem- 
bers of that class to graduate in Feb- 
ruary, 1918, and the Board voted to con- 
sent to said vote. 

The President of the University com- 
municated orally to the Board an ac- 
count of the action of the President and 
Fellows, and of the Faculties of the 
University, in their efforts to put the 
services of Harvard at the disposal of 
the Government during the War with 
the Imperial German Government, and 
after debate thereon, the Board voted: 
That this Board heartily endorses the ac- 
tion of the Faculties of the University 
reported by the President in putting the 
services of Harvard at the disposal of 
the Government; that it is the sense of 
this Board that the University should 
take every possible means to turn out 
officers trained in the best possible man- 
ner for active service at the earliest pos- 
sible date; that the use of University 
buildings for the purpose of a training 
camp and otherwise under rules satis- 
factory to the President of the Univer- 
sity be approved, and also the principle 
of granting academic privileges to stu- 
dents entering or being trained to enter 
military service. 

Mr. Frothingham presented the Re- 
port of the Committee to Visit the Law 
School, and upon the recommendation 
of the Executive Committee, it was ac- 
cepted and ordered to be printed. 

Dr. Shattuck presented the Report 
of the Committee to Visit the Dental 
School, and upon the recommendation 
of the Executive Committee, it was ac- 
cepted and ordered to be printed. 


Nominations for Overseers. 
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Special Meeting, May 1, 1917. 
In University Hall, Cambridge, 11 a.m. 


The following 18 members were pres- 
ent: Mr. Meyer, the President of the 
Board; Mr. Lowell, the President of the 
University; Messrs. Davis, Endicott, 
Fish, Forbes, Frothingham, Grant, Hal- 
lowell, Higginson, Lamont, Marvin, 
Morgan, Sexton, Shattuck, Slocum, W. 
R. Thayer, Wendell. 

The vote of the President and Fellows 
of April 9, 1917, appointing Archibald 
Thompson Davison, Assistant Professor 
of Music for five years from Sept. 1, 
1917, was taken from the table, and the 
Board voted to consent to this vote. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of April 27, 1917, appointing 
Kuno Francke, Professor of the History of 
German Culiure, Emeritus, and Honorary 
Curator of the Germanic Museum, from 
Sept. 1, 1917; changing the title of 
William Duane from Professor of Physics 
to Professor of Bio-Physics; conferring 
the degree of Doctor of Dental Medicine 
upon Douglas Morgan Baker; establish- 
ing a Gurney Professorship of English 
Literature; and the Board voted to con- 
sent to these votes. 

Judge Grant presented the Report of 
the Committee on the Division of Geol- 
ogy, and upon the recommendation of 
the Executive Committee, it was ac- 
cepted and ordered to be printed. 


NOMINATIONS FOR OVERSEERS. 


The following gentlemen were nomi- 
nated by the committee appointed by 
the Harvard Alumni Association to 
suggest candidates for the Board of 
Overseers: 

John Wheelock Elliot, ’74, of Boston. 
Retired surgeon. 

Henry Osborn Taylor, ’78, of New 
York City. Author. 
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Francis Joseph Swayze, ’79, of New- 
ark, N.J. Justice. 
Charles Allerton Coolidge, 


81, of 
Boston. Architect. 

Charles Pelham Curtis, ’83, of Bos- 
ton. Lawyer. 

Robert Patterson Perkins, 
New York City. Business. 

Leonard Wood, M.D. ’84, of the 
Southeastern Department, Charleston, 
S.C. Major-General, U.S.A. 

Benjamin Bowditch Thayer, ’85, of 
New York City. Mining Engineer. 

Henry Wilder Keyes, ’87, of North 


84, of 


Haverhill, N.H. Governor of New 
Hampshire. 

George Rublee, ’90, of Cornish, N.H. 
Lawyer. 


Philip Mercer Rhinelander, ’91, of 
Philadelphia. Bishop of Pennsylvania. 

Arthur Woods, ’92, of New York City. 
Police Commissioner of New York City. 

David Abram Ellis, ’94, of Boston. 
Lawyer. 

Jerome Davis Greene, ’96, of New 
York City. Banker. 

John Lord O'Brian, °96, of Buffalo, 
N.Y. Lawyer. 

Robert Hooper Stevenson, Jr., ’97, of 
Boston. 

Henry Smith Thompson, ’99, of Con- 
cord. Banker. 

Samuel Smith Drury, ’01, of Con- 
cord, N.H. Rector of St. Paul’s School. 

Barrett Wendell, Jr., 02, of Boston. 
Banker. 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt, ’04, of 
Washington, D.C. Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy. 

This is an unusually good list as it 
contains men who have become eminent 
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in their several nositions. 


MARSHAL JOFFRE AT 
HARVARD. 
On Saturday, May 12, the French 
War Commission to the United States 





Marshal Joffre at Harvard. 
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visited Boston. The program for the 
day included a visit, in the afternoon, to 
Harvard University, which was expected 
to confer the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws upon Marshal Joffre and M. 
Viviani, former premier of France. Un- 
fortunately M. Viviani was called, on 
weighty public business, to Canada on 
Saturday, and could not be present at 
the academic welcome of the distin- 
guished Frenchmen. He reached Boston 
on Sunday morning, however, and in the 
afternoon visited President Lowell's 
house and the Widener Library. 

Marshal Joffre, on Saturday, was to 
have reached the University at 4 P.M. 
His crowded program in Boston delayed 
him nearly an hour. At about five 
he was received in the College Yard, 
where an academic procession, similar to 
that of Commencements before 1916 but 
notable for the large number of Faculty 
members in academic costume and for 
the presence of the Harvard Officers’ 
Training Corps, was waiting to march 
to Sanders Theatre. President Lowell, 
with Acting University Marshal Clar- 
ence C. Little, 10, headed the proces- 
sion, which entered Memorial between 
the lines of the Officers’ Training Corps 
standing at salute. 

The ceremonies within the Theatre 
were ‘brief. Professor E. C. Moore 
opened and closed them with prayer. A 
chorus from the Harvard and Radcliffe 
choirs sang three selections. President 
Lowell spoke and conferred the single 
degree of the day as follows: 

We have met in a grave crisis, momentous 
in its issues, solemn in its portents, resistless 
in its call to duty and to sacrifice. This coun- 
try has endured wrongs patiently, has borne 
them long, has witnessed, not unmoved, the 
sufferings inflicted in Europe on the innocent 
and the helpless, until from ocean to ocean 
our people have seen that they must take 
their part in a war waged for all mankind. 
Everything that we most cherish in a civiliza- 
tion reared by endless toil and self-restraint 
— the supremacy of justice over might, re- 
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spect for the rights of others, mercy and hu- 
manity, the hopes of a better time founded 
upon a broader and a keener sympathy among 
men — all these are at stake. They are in con- 
flict with a principle of conquest, oppression, 
and rapine. As the surges of war roll on, the 
foundations of human nature and society are 
laid bare. Deep calls to deep, and the world 
in awe awaits the answer. 

We have met to do honor to the envoy of a 
great nation which succored us long ago in 
our hour of need, leaving a debt that we can 
now begin to pay, which in this war has suf- 
fered grievously for a cause that is ours, which 
bore the brunt of the battle, which met the 
shock and broke its force. 

Therefore, by virtue of authority delegated 
to me by the two governing boards, I now 
confer the following honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws: 

Joseph Jacques Césaire Joffre, Marshal of 
France, a commander whose calm courage 
and sagacity shone as a guiding star in a dark 
night, whose genius at the Marne wrung from 
defeat a victory that saved France, and, with 
France, the world. 

And in the name of this Society of Scholars, 
I declare that he is entitled to the rights and 
privileges pertaining to this degree, and that 
his name shall be borne forever on its roll of 
honorary members. 


At the close of these exercises Marshal 
Joffre crossed the transept of Memorial 
to the large hall, in which a multitude of 
students, including the members of the 
Officers’ Training Corps, was packed. 
He addressed them, in French, from the 
gallery as follows: 


I feel highly honored at being made the 
recipient of the degree of Doctor of Laws from 
this great University of Harvard. I am glad 
to see students in uniform, and I know that 
those who are to become officers will brilliantly 
and bravely lead their men on the fields of 
France. I welcome them. 

lt was planned that Marshal Joffre 
should then review the Training Corps 
in the Stadium, where about 22,000 spec- 
tators were assembled. But the hour for 
his engagement in Boston was so near 
that his visit to the Stadium was 
abridged by his driving slowly round the 
running-track in an automobile, warmly 
hailed and cheered by the great gather- 
ing. The review of the Training Corps, 
before President Lowell, Major Azan, 
head of the French mission of instructing 
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French officers, and Captain Cordier, 
commandant of the Corps, followed 
immediately and made a deep impres- 
sion. Before leaving Boston, Marshal 
Joffre expressed himself in high praise of 
the Harvard Corps. ‘You are to be 
congratulated,” he was quoted as saying 
to Major Azan, “upon being identified 
with such a magnificent corps of future 
officers of the American army as I saw 
at Harvard this afternoon.” 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 


Dean Bertua M. Boopy, R. ’99. 


Ten Seniors who were concentrating 
in the Division of History, Government, 
and Economics, took the special examina- 
tions of the Division, which were given 
earlier than usual this year, coming the 
week after the April recess. It is rather 
interesting to see the variation in the 
special fields. Of the ten, four had for 
their special field American History, 
two Labor Problems, one Political 
Theory, one Public Finance, one Mod- 
ern American Government, and one 
Ancient History. 

Several courses which have not been 
offered at Radcliffe College before are 
announced in the list of courses for 1917- 
18, which has just been issued: French 
11, “The History of the Tale and of the 
Novel in France from the Fifteenth to 
the Nineteenth Century,” is to be given 
at both Harvard and Radcliffe by Dr. 
Hawkins. In Government there is Gov- 
ernment 6, “‘History of Political Theo- 
ries,” a course which had previously 
been a third group course at Harvard 
open to Radcliffe students, and which 
this year is to be a middle group course 
repeated at Radcliffe College b} Mr. 
Laski; Government 14, a course which 
Professor Hart is offering in “‘ American 
Diplomacy”; and Government 31, Pro- 
fessor Whipple’s course in “ Municipal 
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Sanitation.” Professor Wilson is offer- 
ing his second group course in Inter- 
national Law, Government 23, “Se- 
lected Cases in International Law,” 
which he expects to alternate with Gov- 
ernment 15, ‘International Law as ad- 
ministered by the courts and as ob- 
served in international negotiations.” In 
the Science Department a Harvard 
graduate course in Chemical Thermo- 
dynamics has been opened to properly 
qualified students in Radcliffe College. 
This is a lecture course, and does not re- 
quire laboratory work. 

When war was declared it seemed 
best to the students to ally themselves 
with some organization close at hand, 
which could call upon them in case of 
need. For this reason the Special Aid 
Society cards were used, to be filled out 
and kept as a card catalogue here at the 
College. This information can be trans- 
ferred readily to the Boston office when- 
ever help is needed. On the day that the 
cards were given out Mrs. Barrett Wen- 
dell, president of the Massachusetts 
Branch for Women of the Special Aid 
Society for American Preparedness, 
spoke to the students. Red Cross work 
is still going on in the room specially 
assigned for it in Agassiz House, and a 
course in Home Nursing is being taken 
at the Cambridge Hospital by some of 
the girls. The land available for garden- 
ing around the Radcliffe College dormi- 
tories has been assigned to the Commit- 
tee on Vacant Land, a sub-committee 
of the Public Safety Committee of the 
City of Cambridge, to be divided into 
gardens according to the committee’s 
plans. The Radcliffe girls have offered 
their services for weeding and for gen- 
eral care of these plots of land as well as 
of any other land in Cambridge where 
help may be needed. On April 9 Presi- 
dent Briggs spoke to the students in the 
theatre, telling them that the duty of 
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each one at the present time was to do 
her alloted work better than ever before. 
He suggested that each student find one 
special kind of outside work. He em- 
phasized the fact that the normal activi- 
ties of life were very necessary to keep 
people in the condition they ought to be 
in at the time when special service might 
be called for. 

On April 3, for the first time, Mrs. 
John L. Gardner opened Fenway Court 
to Radcliffe students, giving them a day 
for themselves. Many students took 
advantage of this great privilege, and 
enjoyed, in a way that is never possible 
on a public day, the beautiful things 
that Mrs. Gardner has brought together, 
and to which she has given such a perfect 
setting. 

April 1, the Radcliffe Choral Society 
in connection with the Harvard Glee 
Club sang under Dr. Muck’s leadership 
with the Symphony Orchestra. Every 
one in the chorus appreciated to the 
full the opportunity, and the hard work 
during all the months of rehearsal was 
amply repaid by the pleasure of that 
Sunday afternoon. The Choral Society 
girls also enjoyed the illustrations which 
they helped in giving for Dr. Davison’s 
Lowell Institute lectures. Repeat- 
ing some of this music for the Choral 
Society concert in Sanders Theatre on 
April 12, and singing some of it again 
for a last time before the Radcliffe Musi- 
cal Association, brought to an end the 
Choral Society year, which has been an 
unusual one, and one filled both with 
hard work and with success. At the 
concert over $400 was earned for the 
Choral Society Scholarship, and at the 
same time a fund of over $300, which 
was raised some years ago for the musi- 
cal interests of the College, was turned 
over to the Choral Society treasurer. 
Mabel Daniels, 1900, who is Director of 
Music at Simmons College, has just been 
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chosen president of the Radcliffe Musi- 
cal Association. Miss Daniels since she 
first entered College has been prominent 
in musical affairs of the College, and for 
several years she has been in charge of 
the music for the Commencement exer- 
cises in Sanders Theatre. Miss Daniels 
has many plans for enlarging the Asso- 
ciation’s work. 

The Union Room, which is a room 
given rent free to a graduate student at 
Radcliffe College, has been moved from 
Bertram Hall to the Graduate House, as 
that seemed a more fitting place for the 
graduate student to be housed. There- 
fore the graduate student winning the 
gift of the Union for next year will live 
at Everett House. 

Dr. Lilian Welsh spoke to the stu- 
dents who were particularly interested 
in science on March 27. Her subject 
was ‘‘ American Women in Science,” and 
the lecture was given under the auspices 
of the Naples Table Association. Dr. 
Welsh has given this same lecture be- 
fore most of the leading colleges for 
women in the East. The Naples Table 
Association for Promoting Laboratory 
Research by Women held its annual 
meeting at Bertram Hall on Friday and 
Saturday, April 27 and 28. The Asso- 
ciation maintains a research table for 
women students at the Zodlogical Sta- 
tion at Naples, and offers periodically 
the Ellen Richards Research Prize of 
$1000 for the best scientific thesis writ- 
ten by a woman, embodying new obser- 
vations and new conclusions based on 
independent laboratory research. Dean 
Gildersleeve of Barnard College, the 
president, presided at the meetings. 
The president elected for next year is 
Dean King of the Women’s College in 
Brown University. Radcliffe College 
and eleven other colleges, the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Alumne, and several 
individuals are subscribers to the Asso- 
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ciation. It was voted at the meeting to 
contribute next year, in spite of war 
conditions, the usual amount of money 
to the Station at Naples. The winner 
of the $1000 prize has not yet been an- 
nounced. Besides the business meetings 
there was a dinner at Bertram Hall for 
the members of the Association given 
by the Council of Radcliffe College Fri- 
day evening. After dinner, while coffee 
was being served in the living room, Hes- 
ter and Amy Browne sang English folk 
songs. On Saturday Miss Boody had a 
luncheon for the visitors at her house, 
61 Garden Street. 

Elizabeth Putnam, 1910, who for 
three years has been the Secretary in 
charge of the Bureau of Occupations, 
has resigned as she is to go to the Ameri- 
can Ambulance in Paris to be a secre- 
tary. Miss Putnam has been so suc- 
cessful in building up the work of the 
Bureau that the plan is now being 
worked out to combine the Bureau of 
Occupations with the regular appoint- 
ment work of the College, bringing both 
together into the hands of one person as 
a part of the regular College Office. The 
new director is Eva A. Mooar, A.B. 
1908, A.M. 1912. Another new appoint- 
ment is that of Miss Lillian Burdaken, 
who is to succeed Miss Gerard as assis- 
tant to Miss Hill, the managing house- 
keeper. 

The College has as usual voted to con- 
tribute $100 for the Marine Biological 
Laboratory at Woods Hole. Because 
of this contribution Radcliffe College 
may send to the station each summer 
one research student or two students to 
take courses of instruction. 

The annual gymnasium demonstra- 
tion was held on March 22, and the 
regular athletic meet on April 11. This 
marked the end of the regular indoor 
gymnasium work for the year. For the 
remaining weeks the athletic interest is 
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concerned with swimming, as the swim- 
ming pool is now open until the end of 
College, and with out-door sports. 

The Freshman play came on March 
30 and 31. The Freshmen this year gave 
Mice and Men, a play which was coached 
by Elizabeth Allen, of the dramatic com- 
mittee of the Idler Club. The Friday 
performance is considered a regular 
Idler, while the Saturday performance 
is open more generally to the friends of 
the Freshmen. The Open Idler was Tre- 
lawny of the Wells, coached by Ruth 
Delano, who always gets from both the 
play and the players the very best that 
there is. The Idler for which the Eng- 
lish Club is responsible came on April 
13, and two original plays were given, 
the two best ones selected from a num- 
ber submitted in competition. The play 
in each case was written by a Junior, 
— The Luck of Monsieur Armand, 
by Margaret Carver, and A Friend of 
the Family, by Ramona Osburn, being 
the two plays that were chosen. In the 
evening these plays were repeated, when 
the members of the English Club were 
hostesses, and when invitations were 
sent to all the instructors of the College. 
After the plays coffee was served in the 
living room. Two of the Harvard Dra- 
matic plays produced in April were writ- 
ten by Radcliffe students: one, The 
Harbor of Lost Ships, an adaptation by 
Louise Bray, A.M. 1914, of a story by 
Ellen P. Huling, 1903; the other, The 
Reunion, by Eleanor Hinkley, a special 
student. The 47 Workshop play, Rusted 
Stock, which was given at Agassiz 
House on March 22 and 23, was written 
by Doris Halman, 1916, and the play 
of May 3 and 5, The Stranger, by Leo- 
nora Loveman, a special student. Mr. 
Copeland read to the College on March 
14, and as is always the case the theatre 
was filled. He read from The Critic. The 
Graduate Club of the College enter- 
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tained the Harvard Graduate Club on 
March 2 at Agassiz House. 

At the Biennial meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Alumnee in Wash- 
ington, Caroline L. Humphrey, 1898, the 
president of the Association, presided 
for the general association. The Confer- 
ence of Deans was presided over by the 
Dean of Radcliffe College. Sophie C. 
Hart, 1892, Professor of English in 
Wellesley College, was in charge of the 
Conference of College Professors, where 
one of the papers was given by Carrie 
A. Harper, 1896, of the Department of 
English at Mount Holyoke. The next 
president of the Association is Lois 
Kimball Mathews, Ph.D. 1906, Dean 
of Women at the University of Wis- 
consin. 

The College has received several in- 
teresting gifts of books. One of them 
came from Major Higginson, copies of 
The Man Without a Country, which he 
sent to be distributed among the stu- 
dents. In addition to several smaller 
gifts of money to the College there has 
been an addition of $100 to the Mack 
Fund, a loan fund which Judge and Mrs. 
Mack established, and to which they 
have added each year that their daugh- 
ter has been in College. From the treas- 
urer of the Alumne Association there 
has come into the Treasurer’s hands the 
sum of $3091.69 for the Alumnz Schol- 
arship fund. This money came from the 
Radcliffe bazaar of April, 1916. The 
College has also received approximately 
$160,000 in cash and securities from the 
estate of Mrs. Abigail W. Howe. It is 
probable that some of the scholarships 
which this fund is to make possible will 
be awarded for the year 1917-18. For 
1917-18, too, the College has offered an- 
other new scholarship. The Council at 
its April meeting voted to give one of 
the amount of $200 to a student from 
Chile. The holder is sent by the Chilean 
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Government, and comes from the Insti- 
tuto Pedagégico of the Universidad de 
Santiago de Chile. 

Flags have been hung over the front 
door at Fay House and at the College 
dormitories, as well as at the house of the 
President and at the house of the Dean. 
The College has received the gift of a 
very beautiful silk flag and pole for 
the living room of Agassiz House. The 
socket is fastened half way along the 
balcony rail, and the flag hangs out 
over the living room. 

The Senior Class is to hold its Class 
Day as usual. The date is June 15. Re- 
turning graduates are given the oppor- 
tunity to apply for rooms at the halls of 
residence. The speaker at Commence- 
ment, June 20, is the Rev. George A. 
Gordon, D.D. 


STUDENT LIFE. 


Russet Tuurston Fry, 717. 


The one great and absorbing interest 
of all undergraduates since the mid- 


year period has been the question of 


military preparedness. This interest 
has been evinced by enthusiastic sup- 
port of the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Unit established here by the United 
States Government, under the super- 
vision of Captain Constant Cordier, 
Captain W. S. Bowen and Captain 
J. A. Shannon, assisted by six U.S. 
Army sergeants. These men, with the 
assistance of those members of the Uni- 
versity who have had previous military 
experience, have organized and drilled 
about a thousand men, all of whom 
have been equipped with uniforms and 
rifles. Drill has occupied an hour a day, 
with the exception of Saturdays and 
Sundays, and lectures and section meet- 
ings have taken three additional hours 
each week. Starting as this movement 
did, immediately after the mid-year 
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period, the College Office allowed men 
to drop courses already chosen in order 
to enroll in the Corps, and in every way 
facilitated the formation of the unit. 
Instruction has been both practical and 
theoretical, and has been so arranged 
that every cadet has had an opportun- 
ity to practise leading men and giving 
commands. It was expected at the time 
the unit was formed that in case of a call 
for reserve officers the unit here would 
be made a regular Federal camp, but 
when the War Department announced 
its plan for officers’ training camps the 
University was not selected as a site, 
and the efforts of President Lowell and 
Captain Cordier to secure an additional 
camp in Cambridge were unsuccessful. 
Consequently, nearly all men of the 
required age, twenty years and nine 
months, enrolled for the authorized 
Federal camps and have now left Col- 
lege to train for officers. Those who were 
unable to qualify on account of age 
have been retained in the Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Training Corps here at the Univer- 
sity, and many more men from the Uni- 
versity, as well as a large number of 
men from other Eastern colleges and 
universities, have enrolled. 

Intensive training for those men who 
could not go to Federal camps began 
on May 7, and will continue for three 
months. As soon as College closes in 
June certain dormitories will be as- 
signed as barracks, the University dining 
halls will constitute the mess halls, and 
the unit will go into camp as seriously 
and earnestly as though they were 
camping at Plattsburg. At the end of 
the first Federal camp all men who 
have reached the required age will en- 
roll, and it is hoped that the training 
they will have received here at Cam- 
bridge will shorten the period of drill 
necessary before they can qualify as 
officers. 
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Six officers of the French army, inca- 
pacitated for active service, have been 
detailed to the University by the French 
Government, and arrived in Cambridge 
on April 27. They were met at the 
South Station by the three battalions 
at that time comprising the University 
unit, and escorted to the Harvard Club, 
where they reviewed the cadets. This 
reception and parade constituted the 
final climax of the first period of drill, 
for the special examinations for men 
leaving College to enter the Federal 
service began the following Monday. 

Although the largest group of Uni- 
versity men have been occupied in in- 
fantry drill, the other branches of the 
service have not been neglected. About 
150 University men have joined the Na- 
val Reserve, and a large number have 
formed Patrol Boat units and entered 
the Coast Patrol Service. Over fifty 
men, many of them from the Univer- 
sity, are training at the Cruft Labora- 
tory as members of the Signal Corps, 
in order to qualify as wireless operators, 
and many men who, on account of phys- 
ical condition or age, were debarred 
from the training camps have entered 
the ambulance service in France. Many 
others who, on account of previous train- 
ing or special study, were especially well 
qualified for such positions as quarter- 
masters, chemists, etc., have entered 
the Government service in those depart- 
ments. 

In a body the students in the Univer- 
sity have entered the service of the 
country, and the few men now to be 
seen around Cambridge in civilian 
clothes are either physically unfit, under 
age, or pacifists. Again Harvard has 
given proof of her willingness to recog- 
nize and answer the call of duty and 
honor, to which Soldier’s Field is dedi- 
cated, and for which the University 
has always stood. 
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With the announcement of war on 
April 6 the Committee on the Regula- 
tion of Athletic Sports announced the 
cancellation of all athletic contests 
scheduled for this spring, and following 
immediately in their steps came the 
announcement from almost every non- 
athletic organization of the discontin- 
uance of their activities for this spring. 

Some two weeks before this, however, 
the Hasty Pudding Club decided to give 
up their annual play, which was to have 
opened on April 9, and for which the 
rehearsals had been nearly completed, 
costumes ordered, and all arrangements 
made. This is the first time, except in 
1863 and 1864, that the Club has not 
given a play since its first annual per- 
formance in 1849. This spring’s per- 
formance was to have been Barnum was 
Right, a play in a prologue and two 
acts, written by S. P. Sears, 17, and 
R. E. Sherwood, °18. The play dealt 
with the efforts of the Spirit of the 
Movies to gain recognition among the 
arts on Mt. Olympus. Jupiter, called 
upon to decide, and professing igno- 
rance of the movies, was led to the earth 
by the Spirit of the Movies to see them 
and judge their claims to a_ place 
among the arts. While on earth Jupiter 
met and fell in love with one Vera, and 
together they eloped to the South Sea 
Islands, unaware that during the entire 
time they were being “‘spotted”’ by the 
camera man for a film production. To 
prevent this exposure of his escapades 
with Vera, Jupiter finally accepts the 
movies as an art. The following cast 
had been picked for the play: 


Ganymede, a slave to Jupiter, 
H. Wentworth, '17 


Jupiter, J. W. D. Seymour, '17 
Abel Kidder, F. B. Dean, '17 
Harold, A. Putnam, '18 
Mary, B. Norman, Jr., '18 
Vera, F. H. Cabot, Jr., '17 
Desmond, W. H. Meeker, '17 


Spirit of the Movies, M. A. Hawkins, '18 
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W. H. Wheeler, Jr., '18 

Lasky, L. B. Day, ’17 

Oscar, maftre d’hétel, F. L. Stagg, °17 

Chorus girls, ponies, mediums, vampire girls, 
nine muses, etc. 


A slave, 


The annual spring production of the 
Dramatic Club was held on April 3, 4, 
and 5, performances being given in both 
Boston and Cambridge. Four one-act 
plays were presented, as follows: 

The Harbor of Lost Ships, by Miss 
Louise W. Bray, A.M., Radcliffe, 1914, 
an adaptation of a short story by Miss 
Ellen Payne Huling. It concerns the 
dogmatic and terrible religious teach- 
ings of a narrow-minded parson on an 
island off the coast of Labrador. The 
Harbor of Lost Ships is the fanciful crea- 
tion of a crippled boy whose death is 
hastened by the doctrines of the minis- 
ter. The cast follows: 

Billy Gosse, Miss Dorothy Mason, 1920 
Moira Gosse, Miss Elizabeth S. Allen, 1920 
Isaac, W. W. Lloyd, uC. 
Parson Tobin, F. C. Packard, Jr., ’20 

The Reunion, a sketch by Miss Elea- 
nor Holmes Hinkley, a special student 
at Radcliffe, dealing with age and 
sentiment. The chief characters are a 
woman 80 years old and a man of 62. 
Miss Hinkley, the author, takes the 
leading part. The cast: 

Mrs. Sparhawk, 
Miss Eleanor H. Hinkley, Rad. Sp. 


R. T. Bushnell, ’19 
J. Horblit, uC. 


The Bum, 

The Ticket Agent, 
A Transfer of Property, by Mark W. 

Reed, concerns Christian Science in 

connection with New England life. The 

cast: 


Old Hodson, 
Mrs. Hodson, 


M. E. Curti, ’20 
Miss Edith I. Coombs, 1917 
Chapin, E. Scott, Jr., ’20 
Doctor Berry, J. A. Van Bergh, ’19 
Mrs. Leavitt, Miss Ruth Chorpenning, 1920 
Alvin Hodson, E. H. Morse, ’20 


The Little Cards, by John R. Froome, 
holder of the MacDowell Fellowship 
awarded for the best play submitted in 
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English 47, is adapted from a story by 
Leavitt Ashley Knight, dealing with 
the life of an immigrant on Ellis Island. 
It is a satire on the Binet test, showing 
how the tests admit to this country 
many of the most objectionable immi- 
grants, while desirable ones are often 


excluded. The cast: 


Officer, E. H. Morse, ’20 
Vicco, H. Scholle, 18 
Matron, Miss Margaret Carver, 1918 
Vittoria, Miss Beulah Auerbach, 1918 
Virgili, J. L. Hotson, ’20 


The following men had charge of the 
production: 

Business manager, P. C. Lewis, ’17, of 
Indianapolis. Ind.; assistant business 
manager, A. M. Sonnabend, 718, of 
Roxbury; stage manager, R. A. May, 
18, of Groton; assistant stage mana- 
gers, R. K. Byers, ’18, of North Andov- 
er, S. Burnham, °19, of Gloucester, and 
C. U. Shreve, 3d, ’19, of Detroit, Mich; 
publicity manager, C. B. Irving, °19, of 
Framingham Centre; property mana- 
ger, A. R. Speare, ’19, of Newton Cen- 
tre; electrician, S. W. Dean, *19, of Lex- 
ington; costume manager, G. A. Whitte- 
more, ’18, of Brookline. J. M. Parmelee, 
19, of Buffalo, N.Y., was appointed to 
the executive committee in place of 
H. B. Craig, ’19, of Boston. — 


The Pi Eta Society successfully pre- 
sented for their annual musical comedy 
A Medley of Heirs, by J. W. D. Sey- 
mour, 17, with music by R. T. Squire, 
18, and lyrics by G. Dunton, ’18. Thir- 
ty-six members of the club participated 
in the production. The plot was an 
amusing tangle resulting from an agree- 
ment made between two rulers of ad- 
joining kingdoms to have their heirs 
marry, an agreement which did not suit 
the inclinations of the young people 
when they became of age. Five per- 
formances were given during the week 
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from March 16 to 23, the play appearing 
in Cambridge, Boston, Exeter, and An- 
dover. G. V. C. Lord was the coach. 
The cast follows: 





PROLOGUE. 


King Alexis of San Itary, N. P. Johnson, '17 
Baron Arguph, his chief minister of state, 
W. F. Williams, Jr., '19 
King Boris of New Ralgia, C. R. Larrabee, ’19 
Count Bludwig, his prime minister, 
R. T. Bushnell, ’19 
Colonel Stadt, of Alexis’s bodyguard, 
L. H. Bevier, ’17 
Major Krampf, of Boris’s guard, 
A. C. Burnham, Jr., '19 
Messenger to Alexis, F. E. Raymond, ’18 
Messenger to Boris, R. T. Squire, '18 
Soldiers, courtiers, peasants. 


Tue Puay. 


King Alexis, N. P. Johnson, ’17 
Princess Adele, his daughter, 
J. S. Pfaffman, ’17 
Baron Arguph, his minister, 
W. F. Williams, Jr., 19 
Captain Nicolai, of his guard, 
D. C. Robinson, '17 





King Boris, C. R. Larrabee, '19 
Prince Ivan, his son, known as Princess 
Yvonne, B. C. Cartmell, ocC. 
Count Bludwig, R. T. Bushnell, '19 
Isle von Tayhr, maid of honor to the Princess 
Yvonne, T. Jenney, '18 
Albert Hawkins, traveling Bond street mil- 
liner, R. H. Geist, 2G. 
Hyacinth Eliza Hawkins, the wife from whom 
he has separated, A. H. Hayden, ’18 


Soldiers, courtiers, maids, butlers, ete. 


On March 13, the 47 Workshop gave 
the first public performance in America 
of the Icelandic drama, Eyvind of the 
Hills, in Jordan Hall, Boston. The play 
was produced in the Workshop.on Janu- 
ary 26 and 27, and was given before the 
public at the invitation of the American- 
Scandinavian societies of Boston. The 
play is a drama in four acts by Johann 
Sigurjonsson, and is based upon his- 
torical incidents centering around the 
love story of a victim of the peculiar 
outlaw code of Iceland. The play has 
met with great success not only in its 
own country but also in Munich and 
Berlin. The English translation was 
made by Henninge Krohn Schanche. 
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J. W. D. Seymour, 717, and Miss 
Rachel Butler, Radcliffe 2G., played the 
leading réles. The principal characters: 


Halla, Miss Rachel Butler 
Kari, J. W. D. Seymour, ’17 
Bjorn, , C. W. Putnam, ’11 
Arnes, R. N. Burnham, '99 
Gudfinna, Mrs. R. N. Burnham 
Magnus, Seymour Soule 
Oddny, Miss Ruth Chorpenning 
Tota, Miss Marguerite Barr 
A Shepherd Boy, F. D. Manson, ’18 


The scenery for the play was de- 
signed and painted by Mr. Huger 
Elliott, head of the Boston Museum 
School of Fine Arts, Miss Lucy Conant, 
Mr. T. P. Robinson, chairman of the 
Workshop artistic committee, and Mr. 
Henry Hunt Clark. The Workshop 
company, under the direction of Pro- 
fessor G. P. Baker, 87, had complete 
charge of the production. All profits 
from the performance were given to 
the American Red Cross for hospital 
work in the United States. 

On May 7, the St. Paul's Catholic 
Club presented the Craig prize play of 
1913, Believe Me, Xantippe. The pro- 
duction was under the direction of P. F. 
Reniers, ’16. The cast follows: 


George MacFarland, G. A. Collier, 18 
Arthur Sole, J. C. Seanlan, '18 
Thornton Brown, E. Galligan, '17 
“ Buck’? Kamman, P. J. Philbin, ’20 
“Simp” Calloway, P. A. Brickley, ’20 
“Wrenn” Rigley, W. H. Cantwell, '17 
William, H. F. Sullivan, ’17 
Dolly Kamman, Miss Helen Lynch 
Martha, Miss Rose Mary Hogan 
Violet, Miss Margaret Power 


The spring season of the University 
Musical Clubs was in every way suc- 
cessful, for in addition to the usual con- 
certs in and around Boston, the Glee 
Club participated in and won the fourth 
annual Intercollegiate Glee Club Con- 
test, held in New York on March 3. The 
competitors were Amherst, Columbia, 
Dartmouth, Pennsylvania State, Prince- 
ton, University of Pennsylvania, and 
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Harvard. This is the second time that 
the Harvard Glee Club has won the 
Contest, thus securing two legs out of 
three on the cup presented to the Coun- 
cil by the University Glee Club of New 
York. In addition to this, the Uni- 
versity Glee Club, in conjunction with 
the Radcliffe Choral Society, sang as 
a chorus with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra at their pension fund con- 
cert on April 1. The selections rendered 
were Brahms’s “Song of Fate” and 
Bach’s motet, “I wrestle and pray.” 
The work of this chorus was unusually 
accurate and creditable even for a profes- 
sional chorus, and Dr. A. T. Davison, ’06, 
who trained and led the singers, deserves 
the highest credit for accomplishing 
such excellent results with amateurs. 
Another chorus drawn from the Glee 
Club and the Radcliffe Choral Society 
illustrated a series of lectures on the 
history of choral music given by Dr. 
Davison at the Lowell Institute, their 
work proving so popular that they were 
requested to give a final performance 
of nearly all of the numbers in Sanders 
Theatre on April 12. A concert with 
the Cecilia Society and a number of 
concerts on the spring schedule were 
canceled because of the war, as was the 
schedule of the Freshman clubs. 

The annual triangular debate between 
the University, Yale and Princeton 
held this year on March 23 resulted in 
a triple tie, the three negative teams 
being awarded the decision of the judges. 
The subject of the debate was, “Re- 
solved, that the United States after the 
present war should so far depart from 
her traditional policies as to partici- 
pate in the organization of a league of 
powers to enforce peace.” The Uni- 
versity negative team which defeated 
the Yale affirmative team in Cambridge 
was composed of A. R. Ginsburgh, ’17, 
C. E. Fraser, 18, and W. L. Prosser, ’18, 
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with W. A. Hosmer, ’18, alternate. The 
University affirmative, which was de- 
feated by Princeton in Princeton, was 
composed of J. H. Spitz, 17, A. G. Aldis, 
"17, L. Dennis, ’19, with J. Davis, ’19, 
alternate. 

The 10th annual concert of the Musi- 
cal Club of the University was held 
in the John Knowles Paine Concert Hall 
of the Music Building on March 20. 
The concert this year was noteworthy 
on account of the unusual number of 
original compositions on the program, 
three of the five numbers containing 
pieces composed by members of the 
University. Last year’s program con- 
tained no original numbers at all, but 
was an exception to the rule, as the pur- 
pose of the club is to encourage and 
foster composition for all instruments 
by members of the University. The 
compositions by members of the Uni- 
versity were three pieces for the piano- 
forte by C. K. McKinley, ’17, a sonata 
for violin and pianoforte by D. N. 
Tweedy, 1G., and vocal songs by H. G. 
Bennett, ’17, and H. E. Hinners, 719. 

The work of University volunteers in 
social service under the auspices of 
Phillips Brooks House increased con- 
sistently after the mid-year period. 
About 40 different institutions, seven 
of which are in Cambridge and the rest 
in Boston, have been visited weekly by 
one or more University men. The work 
done at the settlement houses by Uni- 
versity men is mainly teaching and club 
leading, the former dealing chiefly with 
immigrants and the working man, and 
the latter with boys. Other branches of 
the work include friendly visiting for the 
Associated Charities, probation work 
under the auspices of the Juvenile Court, 
and teaching Sunday school. 

The following table gives the number 
of men working both in Boston and in 
Cambridge: 
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MME MOR SS A Sas sae uirod aie 135 
Ce ER ee 125 
WOO CON os a ac ok ca sce 20 
Sunday School............... 15 
SOVOTES CORE 8 oo. cis ceicicaes sj 
Associated Charities.......... 6 
ee _ SE Te ee oe 15 

gi Ey ey I re 323 


But these figures do not tell the whole 
story, since some men have taken up 
the work independently. Moreover, the 
entertainment committee has given a 
number of entertainments at the various 
settlement houses in Boston and Cam- 
bridge, about 50 men having been en- 
gaged in this branch of the work. 
Speakers also have been sent out to ad- 
dress schools, churches, Y.M.C.A.s and 
clubs. Altogether the Social Service 
Committee has added to the scope of its 
activities during the past year, and has 
not only maintained the high standard 
of service set in former years, but has 
advanced them and increased its use- 
fulness, due largely to the efforts of the 
Secretary, W. I. Tibbetts, ’17. 

The final report of the 1919 Red Book 
as published by Business Manager P. 
Zach, °19, shows a marked increase in 
almost every department over the sim- 
ilar productions of previous years. 
Eleven hundred books were printed and 
practically all were disposed of, to the 
class, preparatory schools, other colleges 
and Harvard clubs throughout the 
country. The book was the largest yet 
issued, containing 334 pages and numer- 
ous cuts, including individual pictures 
of every man in the class. The total cost 
of production amounted to $3533.36, 
almost a thousand dollars more than the 
cost of the preceding year, but an "jn- 
crease from $1810 to $3316.55 in the 
advertisements covered this difference. 
A balance of $908.18 has been handed 
over to the class treasurer to be used for 
the Senior Album in an attempt to bring 
its price within the reach of all members 
of the class. 
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The fifth edition of the Official Guide 
to Harvard University, published by 
the University and edited by the Memo- 
rial Society, is almost ready for distribu- 
tion. The object of the memorial So- 
ciety, which was founded in 1895, is 
“to foster among students interest in 
the historical associations of Harvard 
and to perpetuate the traditions of 
her past,” and to it has been com- 
mitted the preparation of the Guides. 
The first edition of the Guide was pre- 
pared and published for the meeting of 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science in Cambridge in 
1898, and was edited by Dean Hurlbut, 
then Recording Secretary of the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences. Another edition 
was issued in 1899, the first edited by 
the Memorial Society. The third edi- 
tion appeared in 1903, and the last in 
1907. The new edition will be larger 
and more fully illustrated than any other 
and will contain many pictures which 
have never before been published. Also 
the accounts of the history and develop- 
ment of the different departments and 
activities of the University have been 
fully revised and brought up to date. 
Pictures and descriptions of the Wide- 
ner Library, the Freshman Dormitories, 
new Germanic Museum, President’s 
house, and Larz Anderson Bridge will 
be among the additions in this issue. 
W. C. Lane, ’81, the librarian of the 
University, and president of the Me- 
morial Society, has supervised and di- 
rected the preparation of the new Guide. 

In the election of Freshman class offi- 
cers F. C. Church, Jr., of Lowell, was 
elected president, N. S. Walker, Jr., of 
Castleton Corners, S.I., N.Y., was 
elected vice-president, and F. K. Bul- 
lard, of Revere, was chosen as secretary- 
treasurer. A. Aspinwall, of Chestnut 
Hill, was selected as representative to 
the Student Council. In no case except 
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the last was the vote at all close, each 
successful candidate leading by nearly a 
hundred points. Only 375 votes were 
cast. 

The following committees have been 
chosen to take charge of the 1920 class 
activities: Red Book: editor-in-chief, 
R. G. Stone, of Brookline; chairman for 
advertisements and subscriptions, L. T. 
Lanman, of Lawrence, L.I., N.Y.; chair- 
man for cuts and photographs, W. P. 
Belknap, Jr., of New York City; chair- 
man for copy and registration, D. C. 
Hawkins of New York City; chairman of 
the art department, E. W. Pavenstedt, 
Jr., of New York City. — Finance Com- 
mittee: chairman, F. K. Bullard, of Re- 
vere; H. D. Bigelow, of Boston; G. R. 
Brown, of Newton; J. Buffington, Jr., 
of Fall River; H. D. Costigan, of Evans- 
ton, Ill.; H. B. Davis, of Brookline; 
L. B. Evans, of Jamaica Plain; J. D. 
Falvey, of Brookline; S. Frothingham, 
Jr., of Lenox; J. W. Geary, Jr., of Chest- 
nut Hill, Pa.; L. Hagerman, of Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo.; R. W. Harwood, of 
Littleton; J. S. Higgins, of Winchester; 
G. H. Hood, Jr., of Somerville; E. C. 
Johnson, 2d, of Milton; B. Lewis, of Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; J. R. Litchfield, of Brook- 
line; J. B. Mabon, Jr., of New York City; 
R. A. Perry, of Jamaica Plain; R. H. Post, 
of Bayport, L.I., N.Y.; G. P. Reynolds, 
of Readville; L. H. Ritchie, of Hinsdale, 
lll.; J. L. Rochester, of Buffalo, N.Y.; 
R. Saltonstall, of Chestnut Hill; M. C. 
Sherman of Windsor, Vt.; P. E. Steven- 
son, of Brookline; J. Stubbs, of Newton; 
H. L. Whitney, of Dedham; F. W. Willett, 
of Norwood; D. L. Withington, Jr., of 
Honolulu, Hawaii; T. S. Woods, Jr., of 
Boston. — Dinner Committee: chairman, 
A. Horween, of Chicago, Ill.; J. C. Bol- 
ton, of Cleveland, O.; T. M. Brown, of 
Winona, Minn.; W. W. Caswell, Jr., of 
Boston: J. G. Coolidge, 2d, of Brook- 
line; E. S. Hobbs, of San Angelo, Tex.; 
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R. A. Lancaster, of Worcester; R. G. 
Payne, of Garrison, Md.; G. Tilton, of 
Lexington; C. F. Weden, of West Rox- 
bury; N. H. White, Jr., of Brookline. — 
Entertainment Committee: chairman, C. 
Mellen, Jr., of Garden City, L.I., N.Y.; 
B. S. Blanchard, Jr., of Brookline; W. G. 
Brocker, of Lindstrom, Minn.; E. Cabot, 
of Milton; J. R. Clements, of Bay City, 
Mich.; R. W. Emmons, 3d, of Boston; 
E. A. McCouch, of Philadelphia, Pa.; 
S. Paine, of Boston; S. Washburn, of 
Worcester.— No Jubilee Committee 
has yet been chosen. 

The following Seniors have been 
elected to the Harvard Chapter of Phi 
Beta Kappa: A. R. Ginsburgh, °17, of 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; H. R. Schmitt, ’17, 
of Washington, D.C.; Y. C. Wen, °17, of 
Hongkong, China; and M. M. Zinnin- 
ger, °17, of Canton, O. This group of 
four completes the “Senior Twenty- 
Two,” who are usually elected in the 
fall. Last November, however, only 18 
Seniors, instead of the customary 22, 
were elected. For the third group, usu- 
ally elected at mid-years, the following 
five men were chosen: H. G. Bennett, 
"17, of Peoria, Ill.; T. H. Clark, 717, of 
South Weymouth; J. M. French, 17, of 
Randolph; J. D. Parson, °17, of Cam- 
bridge; and J. C. White, 17, of Boston. 
These names are given in alphabetical 
order and not in the order of election. 

A. L. Whitman, ’18, of Cambridge, 
has been elected orator, and H. Davis, 
18, of Brookline, has been elected poet, 
to speak at the undergraduate dinner. 

The Harvard Union has elected the 
following officers for the year 1917-18: 
president, Major Henry Lee Higginson, 
’55, of Boston; vice-president, D. M. 
Little, Jr., ’18, of Salem; secretary, 
L. K. Garrison, ’19, of New York City. 
Governing Board: S. N. Dunton, ’18, of 
Circleville, O.; M. J. Logan, uL., of 
South Boston; W. O. P. Morgan, ’18, of 
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Highland Park, IIl.; C. S. Nickerson, 
18, of Cliftondale; H. Robb, 718, of 
Cleveland, O.; E. R. Roberts, 1L., of 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. Library Committee: 
Prof. G. H. Chase, 96, Prof. C. T. Cope- 
land, ’82, Prof. W. A. Neilson, ’96; F. B. 
Bradley, °19, of Convent, N.J.; P. M. 
Cabot, °18, of Brookline; R. S. Emmet, 
’19, of South Salem, N.Y.; and A. D. 
Weld, °18, of Boston. 

The Crimson has elected the following 
officers for 1917-18: D. M. Little, Jr., 
’18, of Salem, president; F. E. Parker, 
Jr., 18, of Bay City, Mich., managing 
editor; J. T. Rogers, °18, of Washing- 
ton, D.C., editorial chairman; F. O. 
Magie, Jr., °18, of Winnetka, IIl., busi- 
ness manager; G. C. Barclay, 719, of 
New York City, secretary. The follow- 
ing were elected te the voard of edi- 
tors: T. H. Fisher, ’18, of Chicago, IIl., 
A. W. Clark, ’18, of Boston, to the edi- 
torial department; G. A. Brownell, ’19, 
of New York City, J. S. Baker, ’19, of 
Washington, D.C., R. N. Durfee, Jr., 
"19, of Fall River, J. Hammond, 719, of 
Chicago, IIl., B. F. Wilson, ’20, of Cam- 
bridge, to the news department; and 
E. A. Hill, ’19, of Bronxville, N.Y., R. 
A. Cunningham, ’19, of Newton, and 
W. W. Rowe, ’20, of Cincinnati, O., to 
the business department. 

The Lampoon has announced the elec- 
tion of B. A. Jenkins, Jr., 19, of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., B. McNear, 719, of San 
Francisco, Cal., E. A. Bacon, ’20, of 
Milwaukee, Wis., and E. Scott, Jr., ’20, 
of Lansdowne, Pa., as regular editors; 
and of G. E. Kunhardt, Jr., ’20, of 
North Andover, R. C. Langdon, ’20, of 
Providence, R.1., J. F. Lee, ’20, of Bos- 
ton, E. Lovering, Jr., ’20, of Brookline, 
and H. DeC. Ward, ’20, of Cambridge, 
as business editors. 

The University Register has announced 
the election of the following board for 
the 1917 issue: president, D. M. Little, 
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Jr., 18, of Salem; vice-president, G. C. 
Barclay, ’19, of New York City; man- 
aging editor, R. A. May, ’18, of Groton; 
assistant managing editors, D. S. Guild, 
719, of West Roxbury, and F. C. South- 
worth, Jr., ’20, of Meadville, Pa.; circu- 
lation manager, W. B. Southworth, ’18, 
of Meadville, Pa.; business manager, 
H. H. Silliman, ’18, of West Roxbury; 
associate editors, E. V. French, ’18, of 
Cambridge; R. H. Garrison, °18, of 
Brookline; J. S. Taylor, °18, of Roches- 
ter, N.Y.; W. T. Selg, 19, of Brookline; 
H. H. R. Thompson, °19, of Worcester; 
G. C. Houser, ’20, of Akron, O., and B. 
W. Patch, ’20, of Framingham. 

The following men have been elected 
from the Sophomore Class as literary 
editors of the Advocate: M. Cowley, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; E. Low, of Detroit, 
Mich.; C. MacVeagh, Jr., of New York 
City; and J. R. Parsons, of New York 
City. 

A. B. Royce, 2L., Yale 1915, of Cam- 
bridge, has been elected president of the 
Law Review for the year 1917-18. When 
an undergraduate at Yale, Royce was 
managing editor of the News. 

P. C. Knowlton, Jr., M.Arch. 17, of 
Memphis, Tenn., has been awarded 
the Julia Amory Appleton Fellowship 
in Architecture for the year 1917-18. 
The problem this year was to draw an 
American Institute of Arts and Letters 
such as would be suitable for a society of 
200 eminent men of letters. Under the 
provisions of the fellowship, Knowlton 
will be required to spend at least one 
year in travel and study in Europe, 
under the general direction of the Coun- 
cil of the Architectural School. With 
certain conditions, Knowlton will have 
the right of entering and the privilege 
of working under the direction of the 
American Academy at Rome. 

The following officers have been 
elected by the Phillips Brooks House 
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Association and the constituent socie- 
ties: president, C. P. Reynolds, ’18, of 
Readville; vice-president, L. K. Garri- 
son, "19, of New York City; secretary, 
A. E. O. Munsell, ’18, of Chestnut Hill; 
treasurer, C. Canfield, ’19, of Roslyn, 
L.L, N.Y.; librarian, R. Little, ’19, of 
Brookline. 

The University Christian Association 
has elected the following officers for 
1917-18: president, H. S. Gray, °18, of 
Detroit, Mich.; vice-president, C. H. 
Wyche, 18, of Dallas, Tex.; secretary, 
G. W. Allport, °19, of Cleveland, O.; 
treasurer, F. Knoblock, °19, of New 
York City. 

The Cercle Frangais has elected the 
following officers for the year 1917-18: 
president, L. M. Quirin, ’19, of Man- 
chester, N.H.; vice-president, P. A. B. 
Widener, 19, of Elkins Park, Pa.; sec- 
retary, E. Scott, Jr., ’20, of Lansdowne, 
Pa.; treasurer, P. K. Fisher, ’20, of 
Saranac Lake, N.Y.; councillors, R. D. 
Longyear, °18, of Brookline, and H. 
Scholle, ’18, of Havana, Cuba. Due to 
the absence of Quirin for the rest of the 
year, Widener was later elected presi- 
dent. 

R. E. Jackson, "19, of Wakefiéld, has 
been elected captain of next year’s Uni- 
versity swimming team. Jackson swims 
the 50-yard, 100-yard, and 220-yard 
distances, and also is on the relay team. 
He was the most consistent point-winner 
in the meets during the past season. 

R. D. Longyear, 18, of Brookline, has 
been elected leader, and J. C. B. Moore, 
18, of Cambridge, secretary, of the 
University Glee Club for the coming 
year. 

C. Mellen, Jr., ’20, of Garden City, 
L.I., N.Y., has been elected manager of 
the Freshman Musical Clubs, and F. K. 
Bullard, 20, of Revere, leader of the 
Freshman Glee Club. The men who 
will lead dormitory singing in the inter- 
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dormitory contest at the Freshman Ju- 
bilee are: Smith Halls, J. W. Geary, 
Jr., 20, of Chestnut Hill, Pa.; Standish 
Hall, H. A. Roberts, ’20, of Newark 
Valley, N.Y.; Gore Hall, F. K. Bullard, 
’20, of Revere. 

The Francis Boott Prize for this year 
has been awarded to C. K. McKinley, 
17, of Galesburg, Ill. H. G. Bennett, ’17, 
of Peoria, Ill., received honorable men- 
tion. This prize consists of $100 and is 
awarded annually to the member of the 
University who writes the best composi- 
tion in concerted vocal music. 

A. L. Whitman, °18, of Cambridge, 
has been chosen secretary of the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society for 1917-18. 

W. M. Horton, 717, of Arlington, has 
been awarded the competition for the 
Senior Baccalaureate Hymn. As a re- 
sult of the competitions for the Class 
Day ticket designs, those submitted by 
H. L. Dayton, ’17, of Cambridge, for the 
Yard and the Stadium exercises, and by 
E. H. Bean, ’17, of Melrose, for the 
dance tickets, have been accepted. 

V. B. Kellett, 18, of Hopedale, was 
awarded first prize in the Lee Wade II 
Prize Speaking contest held in Sanders 
Theatre on March 28. The second and 
third prizes were awarded respectively 
to M. A. Shattuck, 19, of Seattle, Wash., 
and W. L. Bullock, ’17, of Chicago, Ill. 

The Debating Council has chosen the 
following officers for next year: presi- 
dent, C. E. Fraser, 18, of Champaign, 
Ill.; vice-president, E. R. Roberts, 1L., 
of Cape Girardeau, Mo.; secretary, I. 
Dennis, °19, of Washington, D.C. Fraser 
was on the negative team which defeated 
Princeton this year. Roberts was a mem- 
ber of the affirmative team which de- 
feated Yale last year. Dennis was on 
this year’s affirmative team, which lost 
to Yale. 

This year’s Freshman triangular de- 
bate with Yale and Princeton has been 


























canceled on account of existing condi- 
tions. 

The editor of the Freshman Red Book, 
R. G. Stone, ’20, of Brookline, has been 
called for service in the Naval Reserve, 
and as a result the publication is now 
being supervised by E. W. Pavenstedt, 
Jr., "20, assisted by W. P. Belknap, Jr., 
20, D. C. Hawkins, ’20, and L. T. Lan- 
man, ’20. 

D. E. Dunbar, ’13, of Springfield, and 
M. Rushton, °14, of Montgomery, Ala., 
have been elected marshal and secretary, 
respectively, of the third-year law class. 

E. R. Gay, ’19, won the University 
fencing championship on May 5 by de- 
feating both G. H. Code, 18, winner of 
last year’s novice championship, and 
R. G. Crimmins, ’19, last year’s Fresh- 
man champion. The Freshman cham- 
pionship was won by R. H. Snow, 20, 
who defeated both J. P. Post, ’20, and 
C. H. Coster, ’20, the other two con- 
tenders for the title. 


ATHLETICS. 
RussE_t Tuurston Fry, 717. 


Quite the most important thing that 
has happened in the field of athletics 
for a good many years was the announce- 
ment on April 6 that, owing to the 
declaration of war, all formal intercolle- 
giate athletic contests would be discon- 
tinued for the time being. Dean Briggs, 
Chairman of the Committee on Ath- 
letics, issued the following statement: 
“Because of the declaration of war the 
Harvard Committee on the Regulation 
of Athletic Sports has decided to give 
up all formal intercollegiate contests 
until further notice.” This notice was 
followed by a letter to the various oppo- 
nents on University schedules announc- 
ing the decision and stating the situa- 
tion as it affected Harvard teams. 

As a result of this action all regular 
training for the track and baseball teams, 
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crew, and all other sports, was discon- 
tinued, so that athletically the Univer- 
sity has been dead this spring. Baseball 
and crew stopped before they had begun, 
really, and track before it had passed 
the indoor stage. Consequently there is 
very little to record. 


Crack. 


In the triangular intercollegiate track 
meet held in the Mechanics Building on 
February 17, the University won second 
place with 304 points, Dartmouth first 
with 47, and Pennsylvania third with a 
total of 1114. The University’s points 
were made in seven of the ten events, 
with firsts in the 40-yard dash, the mile 
and the relay. W. Moore, ’18, won the 
40, J. D. Hutchinson, ’19, the mile, and 
the relay team was composed of E. A. 
Teschner, ’17, captain, A. E. Rowse, Jr., 
18, H. W. Minot, °17, and W. Willcox, 
1G: 

In the Naval Militia games held in the 
Connecticut State Armory at Hartford, 
on February 21, the University short 
distance relay team defeated the team 
from Holy Cross with little difficulty. 
Capt. E. A. Teschner, ’17, W. H. Meanix, 
19, H. W. Minot, ’17, and W. Willcox, 
Jr., 17, composed the quartet. Their 
time of 4 minutes 33 2-5 seconds was 
the fastest of the evening. In the mile 
run J. D. Hutchinson, ’19, placed third, 
in a good field, finishing behind Captain 
Overton and Read of Yale. 

Princeton defeated the University re- 
lay team in the mile relay race at the 
Johns Hopkins Fifth Regiment games on 
February 24. Captain E. A. Teschner, 
717, and Terrell of Princeton led off and 
finished even. Eddy won ten yards from 
A. E. Rowse, Jr., ’18, which H.W. Minot, 
17, made up. W. Willcox, Jr., 17, and 
Moore, the anchor men, got away on 
even terms, but Moore led by a few 
yards at the tape. ; 
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The University’s representatives in the 
annual indoor meet of the 1.C.A.A.A.A. 
held in Philadelphia on March 3, won 
second and third places in the 50-yard 
dash and second place in the two-lap re- 
lay. W. Moore, °18, and E. A. Tesch- 
ner, ’17, secured the two places in the 
dash, while in the relay race the team 
was composed of Teschner, 717, A. E. 
Rowse, Jr., 18, H. W. Minot, ’17, and W. 
Willcox, Jr.,’17. In the three-lap relay the 
indoor intercollegiate record was broken 
by Cornell with a time of 4 minutes and 
20 seconds. Yale was an easy winner in 
the six-lap relay in which Cornell was 
not entered. 

In the N.E.A.A.U. Indoor Cham- 
pionships held in the Ninth Regiment 
Armory, Boston, the same night, the 
University secured four third places, 
while the junior 300-yard championship 
went to J. Knowles, Jr., 18. 

On March 10 the University’s repre- 
sentatives in the eighth annual indoor 
carnival held under the auspices of the 
Meadowbrook Club at Philadelphia 
won the mile intercollegiate relay, took 
third place in the mile handicap run, and 
a fourth place in the pole-vault. In the 
relay race the team won the intercol- 
legiate championship against Holy 
Cross, Princeton, Cornell, and Pennsyl- 
vania in the record breaking time of 3 
minutes 26 seconds. This time is four 
fifths of a second slower than the world’s 
record, and bettered the Meadowbrook, 
Middle Atlantic and intercollegiate rec- 
ords by two fifths of a second. Capt. 
E. A. Teschner, ’17, W. H. Meanix, ’19, 
H. W. Minot, °17, and W. Willcox, Jr., 
’17, made up the University team. In two 
other races last winter the Tiger quartet 
won from the University, but in the race 
on March 10 the team beat Holy Cross, 
and forced Princeton to take third place. 
C.S. Babbitt, ’18, took fourth in the pole 
vault with an actual vault of 11 feet. In 
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the mile handicap run, J. D. Hutchin- 
son, 19, won third. 

In the Pennsylvania Relay Carnival 
held in Philadelphia on April 27 and 28, 
W. S. Blanchard, ’17, tied with White of 
Syracuse for first in the 56-pound weight 
throw with a mark of 31 feet 5 inches; 
W. H. Meanix, 719, took second in the 
440 hurdles; E. A. Teschner, ’17, secured 
second in the 100-yard dash, and C. S. 
Babbitt, ’18, and R. W. Harwood, ’20, 
represented the University in a quad- 
ruple tie for fourth place in the pole- 
vault. 

In the only Freshman meet this sea- 
son, the 1920 track team triumphed over 
the Worcester Academy team at Worces- 
ter on Feb. 17, with a score of 40 to 32. 

P. Squibb, ’18, of Bernardsville, N.J., 
resigned from his position as assistant 
manager of the track team to go to 
France to drive an ambulance. L. B. 
Leonard, ’18, of Lynn, has been ap- 
pointed to his place. 


Crew. 


At the time crew practice was given 
up the first three University boats were 
rowing in the following order: 


University A. — Bow, A. Potter, ’17; 2, F. 
B. Whitman, '19; 3, H. B. Cabot, Jr., ’17, cap- 
tain; 4, J. M. Franklin, '18; 5, D. L. Moody, 
18; 6, R. R. Brown, 17; 7, A. Coolidge, ’17; 
stroke, J. C. White, ’17; cox, A. A. Cameron, 
"ag. 

University B. — Bow, N. P. Darling, ’17; 2, 
M. Wiggin, ’18; 3, T. H. Fisher, 18; 4, K. P. 
Culbert, '17; 5, F. Parkman, ’19; 6, A. W. 
Pope, Jr., 18; 7, N. Brazer, ’18; stroke, R. S. 
Emmet, '19; cox, D. H. Read, ’19. 

University C.— Bow, A. Thorndike, Jr., 
19; 2, H.S. Hall, Jr., 19; 3, W. H. Allen, '18; 
4, J. A. Machado, Jr., ’17; 5, W. Richardson, 
17; 6, E. S. Brewer, '19; 7, P. M. Cabot, 18; 
stroke, D. Leighton, ’19; cox, W. H. Derby- 
shire, Jr., "17. 


Dockep. 


When the University hockey team 
lost its final game with Yale, 2 to 0, at the 
New Haven Arena on March 10, they 
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lost the title to the intercollegiate cham- 
pionship, leaving the series a quadruple 
tie between Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
and Dartmouth. The University team 
was handicapped by the absence of Cap- 
tain J. E. P. Morgan, 17, but despite 
this played a fast and snappy game. 
They were, however, prevented from 
scoring and though J. I. Wylde, 717, at 
goal made 18 stops, he was unable to 
prevent the puck slipping past him on 
the two occasions when Yale scored. No 
substitutions were made by either side. 
The summary of the game follows: 


Harvard. Yale. 
Rice, l.w. r.w., Stanley 
Baker, l.c. r.c., Armour 
Percy, r.c. l.c., Gould 


l.w., Laughlin 
c.p., Bierwirth 
Appleton, p. p., Landon 
Wylde, g. g., York 

Score — Harvard, 0; Yale, 2. Goals — first 
half, Bierwirth, in 35s.; second half, Armour, 
in 12m. 30s. Stops — Wylde, 18; York, 10. 
Penalty — Laughlin, two minutes for illegal 
checking. Referees — McKinnon, New Haven, 
and Dr. Tingley, Boston. Time — Two 20- 
minute periods. 


Townsend, r.w. 
Thacher, c.p. 


The summarized scores of the year 
show that of the ten games played the 
University won seven. Thirty-two goals 
were made to a total of ten by opponents 
and in five games the opposing team was 
whitewashed. These results were fore- 
casted at the beginning of the year by a 
full team composed of “H” men, with 
four others who played against Yale last 
season as first-string substitutes. The 
goals of the season were divided as fol- 
lows: Percy, 9; J. E. P. Morgan, 6; T. H. 
Rice, 5; Townsend, 4; Baker, 2; Con- 
don, 2; Baldwin, 1; Bright, 1; Fisher, 1; 
Kissel, 1. 

The summary of the season follows: 


Jan. 9. Harvard, 8; M.L.T., 0. 

13. Harvard, 3; Dartmouth, 0. 

20. Harvard, 1; Princeton, 2. 

27. Harvard, 5; Queen’s College, 1. 
Feb. 2. Harvard, 4; Princeton, 3. 


9. Harvard, 4; McGill, 0. 
17. Harvard, 0; Yale, 2. 
24, Harvard, 2; Princeton, 0. 
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March 3. Harvard, 5; Yale, 0. 
10. Harvard, 0; Yale, 2. 


The following men won their “‘H ” for 
the first time by playing in the Yale 
hockey series: W. C. Appleton, Jr., ’17, 
of Cohasset; E. B. Condon, ’18, of New 
York City; R. H. Kissel, Jr., °19, of 
Morristown, N.J.; and A. R. Martin, ’19, 
of Cambridge; and Manager R. D. 
Hunneman, 17, of Brookline. 

G. A. Percy, 18, of Arlington, has 
been elected captain of the University 
hockey team for the season of 1917-18. 
Percy prepared at Exeter, where he was 
captain of the hockey team and he was 
captain and right centre on the 1918 
Freshman seven. For the past two years 
he has been a speedy and aggressive 
member of the University team, play- 
ing right centre. In the course of each 
season he caged a total of nine goals, a 
number considerably larger than that 
of any other member of the team. 

E. D. Morse, 719, of Brookline, has 
been appointed second assistant mana- 
ger of the University hockey team, and 
J. Pickering, Jr., °19, of Salem, has 
been appointed manager of the second 
team. Morse was manager of the Stand- 
ish Hall hockey team and assistant 
manager of the 1919 baseball team in 
his Freshman year. 


Second Hockey. 


The University second hockey team 
closed a very successful season by de- 
feating the Huntington School team 8 to 
1. Many good men from this team will 
be available again next winter, and some 
of them will unquestionably prove of 
Varsity calibre. The results of the games 
on the second team’s schedule follow: 
Harvard, 8, Stone, 0; Harvard, 6, Mil- 
ton, 0; Harvard, 4, Exeter, 0; Harvard, 5, 
Middlesex, 0; Harvard, 3, St. Mark’s, 
4; Harvard, 8; Huntington, 1. 

The following men have been awarded 
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the hockey “‘H-2d’’: R. R. Bishop, 19, 
of Newton Centre; C. A. Clark, Jr., 19, 
of Milton; R. S. Cook, ’17, of Canan- 
daigua, N.Y.; J. C. Harris, ’17, of 
Brookline; L. Jackson, ’19, of Newton 
Centre; G. H. Kissel, ’17, of Morris- 
town, N.J.; M. Phinney, ’19, of West 
Medford; W. Platt, °19, of New York 
City; R. J. H. Powel, Jr., °18 (captain), 
of Ardsley-on-Hudson, N.Y.; C. W. 
Timpson, 18, of New York City; and 
E. V. French, 18 (manager), of Cam- 
bridge. 


Freshman Hockey. 


The following members of the Fresh- 
man hockey team who played in the 
Yale game have been awarded their 
hockey numerals: H. D. Bigelow, of 
Boston; E. Cabot, of Milton; F. C. 
Church, Jr., of Lowell; J.G. Coolidge, 2d, 
of Brookline; R. W. Emmons, 3d, of Bos- 
ton; J.S. Higgins, of Winchester; E. C. 
Johnson, 2d, of Milton; W. J. Louder- 
back, of Highland Park, Ill.; R. G. 
Payne, of Garrison, Md.; D. C. Seager, 
2d, of Brighton; J. Stubbs, of Newton; 
H. G. Trevor, Jr., of New York City; 
N.S. Walker, Jr., captain, of Castleton, 
L.I., N.Y.; E. W. Pavenstedt, Jr., man- 
ager, of New York City. 


HMinor Sports. 


W. B. Snow, Jr., 18, wrestling captain 
and guard on last year’s football team, 
won the heavy-weight boxing and wres- 
tling championships of the University in 
the feature bouts of the tournaments 
held in the Union on March 9. His op- 
ponent in the boxing, G. K. Noble, °17, 
put up a good fight, but was easily out- 
classed. Snow won his second champion- 
ship when he was awarded the decision 
over E. R. Roberts, 1L., weight man on 
last year’s track team. The match was 
evenly contested, 4 minutes extra time 
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being necessary for decision. The sum- 
mary of all matches follows: 

Boxing: 115-pound class: C. W. Ozias, 
"20, defeated J. Bower, °19; 125-pound 
class, J. C. Hillery, ocC., defeated E. E. 
Bates, °17; 135-pound class: C. A. 
Morss, Jr., ’19, defeated A. D. Kelso, 
19; 145-pound class: R. Hoffman, 719. 
defeated H. Rogers, ’19; 158-pound class: 
L. A. Wheeler, 18, defeated A. M. Geer, 
’18; 175-pound class: E. H. Kelton, 719, 
defeated A. A. Sayre, 17; heavy-weight 
class: W. B. Snow, Jr., 18, defeated G. K. 
Noble, ’17. — Wrestling: 115-pound class: 
A. Green, ’20, won from J. D. Schwartz, 
°18, by decision; 125-pound class: E. L. 
C. Davidson, ’17, won from G. K. Crock- 
ett, 2G.B., by decision; 135-pound class: 
R. W. Killam, °19, won from E. Ettlin- 
ger, 18, by decision; 145-pound class: 
D. L. Hathway, 19, won from E. T. 
Martin, 19, by decision; time 13m.; 158- 
pound class: W. G. Moyle, uL., won 
from L. R. Barker, 2L., by decision; 175- 
pound class: S. Burnham, 719, threw 
T. M. Brown, ’20, time 8m., 20s.; heavy- 
weight class: W. B. Snow, Jr., "18, won 
from E. R. Roberts, 1L., by decision; 
time, 13m. 

The University fencing team finished 
a creditable season when they secured 
second place in the intercollegiate cham- 
pionship fencing meet held in New York 
on April 6 and 7. The Navy won the 
championship with 27 matches won and 
9 lost, the University pressing them hard 
with 26 and 10. Columbia, Yale, and 
Pennsylvania were third, fourth, and 
fifth. The summary of the season fol- 
lows: 

Feb. 23. Harvard, 7; Springfield Y.M.C.A. 

College, 2. 
March 3. Harvard, 8; Pennsylvania, 1. 
March 10. Harvard, 2; Yale, 7. 
March 24. Harvard, 6; Columbia, 3. 
The team was captained by W. H. Rus- 
sell, ’18. 
Yale won the second annual meet of 


























the New England Intercollegiate Wres- 
tling Association held in Hemenway 
Gymnasium on March 3. The Univer- 
sity finished second, the final scores 
being: Yale, 26; Harvard, 103; Brown, 
6; Technology, 4; Bates, 2; Tufts, 1. 
Four of the University team reached the 
final round, these being E. L. C. David- 
son, °17, in the 125-pound class, R. W. 
Killam, ’19, in the 135-pound division, S. 
Burnham, 719, in the 175-pound class, 
and W. B. Snow, Jr., ’18, in the heavy- 
weight class. Yale won six out of the 
seven final bouts, however, including the 
heavy-weight contest. In this match be- 
tween Baldridge of Yale and Captain 
Snow of the University, Baldridge won 
by decision after a hard struggle. David- 
son was the only final winner for the 
University. 

University swimming team insignia 
have been awarded to the following men: 
M. B. Blanchard, 718, of Chicago, IIl.; 
R. E. Jackson, 19, of Wakefield; B. 
McNear, 719, of San Francisco, Cal.; S. 


HARVARD CLUBS. 


BOSTON. 


The annual meeting of the Club was 
held on March 21, the following officers 
being elected: President, emeritus, 
Henry L. Higginson, 55; president, 
Odin Roberts, ’86; vice-president, R. 
F. Herrick, ’90; treasurer, F. S. Mead, 
’87; secretary, P. W. Thomson, ’02; 
directors to serve until April, 1920: 
W. C. Baylies, ’84, David Cheever, ’97, 
A. G. Grant, ’07, J. A. Sweetser, 711. 

The following resolution was adopted: 


Resolved, That the recent severance of dip- 
lomatic relations with the German Empire by 
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J. Rogers, ’17, of Cambridge; C. U. 
Shreve, 3d, ’19, of Detroit, Mich.; H. 
Wentworth, °17, of Chicago, IIl.; S. H. 
Wirt, ’19, of Brookline; and J. F. Cover, 
Jr., 18, of Lima, O., manager. The fol- 
lowing members of the Freshman team 
were awarded their numerals: R. Ashton, 
’20, of Swarthmore, Pa.; R. G. Hadley, 
"20, of Cambridge; R. G. Stone, ’20, of 
Brookline; P. K. Thomas, ’20, of Peoria, 
Ill.; G. Tilton, 20, of Lexington; G. S. 
Worcester, ’20, of Boston; L. J. Workum, 
20, of Cincinnati, O.; and C. H. Wat- 
son, 20, of Lyons, N.Y. 

The following members of the Uni- 
versity wrestling team have been 
awarded their “w H t”: S. Burnham, 
719, of Gloucester; E. L. C. Davidson, 
717, of Washington, D.C.; H. L. Ettlin- 
ger, "18, of St. Louis, Mo.; H. G. Kil- 
lam, 18, of Cambridge; R. W. Killam, 
19, of Cambridge; O. R. Lindesmith, 
17, of Owatonna, Minn.; W. B. Snow, 
Jr., 18, of Stoneham; and H. R. Caley, 
"17, of Princeton, Minn., manager. 


THE GRADUATES. 


the Government of the United States of 
America was fully justified by the events 
which preceded and have succeeded it. 

That the United States of America, in fidel- 
ity to their traditions and the principles of 
human freedom which they represent, of right 
and in duty ought to be, from now hencefor- 
ward, in active and loyal codperation with 
the nations leagued against the common en- 
emy, and that the military, naval, industrial, 
and financial resources of the people of the 
United States of America should be promptly 
and vigorously organized, mobilized and used 
to that end. 

That the Harvard Club of Boston pledges its 
steadfast and loyal support to the President 
of the United States of America in his leader- 
ship of the people to assert their rights on 
land and sea, and to uphold national honor 
and international justice. 

Further Resolved: That copies of the resolu- 
tion be sent to the President of the United 
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States, to the members of his Cabinet, to the 
Senators and Representatives in the Con- 
gress of the United States, to the Secretary 
of the Associated Harvard Clubs, and to the 
Secretaries of all the Harvard Clubs in the 
world, 






The Club invited the Military Train- 
ing Camps Association to hold their 
lectures to Committees for the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps in Harvard 
Hall. Eleven meetings were held, the 
average attendance being about 300. 
Also by invitation of the Club the Naval 
League held six meetings, at which the 
average attendance was 100. The Law- 
yers’ League held eight meetings for lec- 
tures on the duties of Judge-Advocate, 
the average attendance being 75. 


CLASS SECRETARIES. 


Owing to the war the annual meeting 
was postponed. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


On March 27 the Board of Managers 
appointed a Committee on Military and 
Naval Service to furnish information to 
members of the Club about opportuni- 
ties for service in the present emergency. 
This Committee consists of the follow- 
ing members of the Club: Langdon P. 
Marvin, ’98, chairman; Arthur Woods, 
92, Commissioner of Police; Alexander 
M. White, ’92, Aide to the Commis- 
sioner of Police; Arthur F. Cosby, ’94, 
Exec. Sec., Military Training Camps 
Assn.; William R. May, ’94, Medical 
Section, O.R.C., U.S.A.; Jerome D. 
Greene, ’96; David M. Goodrich, 98; 
John R. Procter, ’98, Major, C.A.C., 
U.S.A.; William M. Chadbourne, ’00, 
Ist Lt., 12th Reg’t, N.G., N.Y.; De- 
Lancey K. Jay, ’03, Capt., Inf., O.R.C., 
U.S.A.; Richard Derby, ’03, Medical 
Section, O.R.C., U.S.A.; Anton H. 
Schefer, ’03; Herbert L. Riker, ’03, 
Capt., Inf., O.R.C., U.S.A.; Paul L. 
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Hammond, ’06, Lt. Com., U.S.N.R.F.; 
Francis R. Appleton, Jr., 07, Capt., Inf., 
O.R.C., U.S.A.; Edward S. Blagden, ’08; 
Robert T. P. Storer, 14; J. S. Brown, 
Jr., 17. The Committee made a careful 
examination into the different oppor- 
tunities for training and service, and on 
April 2 sent to all of the members of the 
Club a circular outlining such oppor- 
tunities together with an enrolment card 
to register the members of the Club and 
their qualifications. This circular cov- 
ered a wide field both of service and of 
training. Under Military and Naval 
Service it covered the Regular Army, 
Officers’ Reserve Corps in its various 
branches, the National Guard, the 
Home Defense League, the Naval Coast 
Reserve, the Naval Aviation and the 
Naval Militia of the State of New 
York. Under another heading of Mili- 
tary and Naval Training Organizations 
it covered the College Men’s Training 
Corps, mentioned below, the Military 
Training Camps Association of the 
United States, and the Naval Training 
Association. 

Under Medical Service, opportunities 
in the Army, Navy, Hospital and the 
Harvard Surgical Unit were covered; 
and under Relief Work, the American 
Red Cross, the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, and the American Field 
Ambulance Service were particularly 
mentioned. 

The response by the members of the 
Club was prompt and widespread, so 
that the Club has a reasonably com- 
plete registration. At this writing it is 
planned to codperate with the other 
Clubs in New York through the May- 
or’s Committee as a_ clearing-house 
so that men will always be found 
available for the opportunities which 
will arrive. 

The Committee also opened an office 
at the Club and had a member always 
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on hand to answer inquiries and to ad- 
vise members as to the best service they 
could render. 

Many members of the Club joined a 
College Men’s Training Corps which was 
organized late in March to furnish an 
opportunity to the college men in and 
about New York to prepare for examina- 
tion for the Officers’ Reserve Corps or 
such other forces as Congress should 
call. The Corps was organized with 
the approval and under the super- 
vision of the Officers at Governors 
Island. The Corps grew rapidly and al- 
though a large proportion of its mem- 
bers are at this writing planning to go to 
Plattsburg, the Corps will be contin- 
ued for those who are unable as yet to 
enroll for the Officers’ Camps or who are 
unable because of the large enrolment 
to get into the First Camp. The men in 
the Corps have had two drills and one 
lecture a week. The lectures were or- 
ganized under Captain Ralph M. Par- 
ker, U.S. Cavalry, who conducted suc- 
cessful classes for the Plattsburg men 
during the winter. The officer in general 
charge of the Corps is Major John R. 
Procter, 98, C.A.C., U.S.A. He has 
been assisted by a number of officers of 
the Regular Army and of the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. Among the latter have 
been several Harvard men, including 
Howard C. Dickinson, ’02, DeLancey 
K. Jay, ’03, Herbert L. Riker, 03, 
Francis R. Appleton, Jr., ’07, and 
Charles L. Appleton, 08. The honorary 
president of the organization is Robert 
Bacon, ’80, and the treasurer, Cornelius 
N. Bliss, Jr., 97. Francis R. Appleton, 
°75, the president of the Harvard Club, 
is one of the vice-presidents. The chair- 
man of the Executive Committee is 
Langdon P. Marvin, ’98, and the other 
Harvard man of the Committee is 
Francis R. Appleton, Jr., 07. The mem- 
bership of the Corps included represen- 
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tatives of most of the Eastern and some 
Western Colleges. 

At this writing it is impossible to say 
just what members of the Club will at- 
tend the First Officers’ Camp at Platts- 
burg, but a large number have applied. 
Many members have already received 
their commissions as Officers of the 
Reserve Corps. Several members were 
active in conducting the examinations 
for officers. Dr. Richard Derby, 03, a 
Major in the Medical Officers’ Reserve 
Corps, was in general charge of the 
physical examinations which, for a 
time, were conducted in the Harvard 
Club. 

On April 9 the largest gathering ever 
held in the Club occurred. It was a 
meeting of the Military Training Camps 
Association of the United States, to 
which members of the Harvard Club were 
admitted, and about 2000 were in at- 
tendance. This necessitated conducting 
two meetings, one in Harvard Hall and 
the other in the new dining-hall. There 
must have been almost 1000 men at each 
meeting. The meeting in Harvard Hall 
was as usual presided over by Major 
Halstead Dorey, U.S.A., General Wood’s 
aide, and the overflow meeting was pre- 
sided over by Langdon P. Marvin, ’98. 
The speakers at the two meetings were 
the same, Major-General Leonard Wood, 
U.S.A., Captain Ian Hay Beith, of the 
10th Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders, 
Captain Louis Keene, of the First Cana- 
dian Expeditionary Force, Capitaine de 
la Greze, of the French Army, and Mr. 
Joseph McCabe, of London. The hearti- 
est possible welcome was given to our 
Allies and to General Wood. 

On Friday, April 20, a regular month- 
ly meeting of the Club was held. The 
guests of the Club were President Low- 
ell, Major Higginson, and five of the six 
French officers who had just landed that 
evening. President Lowell and Major 
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Higginson spoke on the privileges, duties, 
and responsibilities of Harvard men in 
the war with Germany. General Wood 
was also to have been present and to 
have spoken on this subject, but was 
detained in Boston on his commission 
for the Government. Commandant 
Azan and Lieutenant Giraudoux (G:S. 
1907-08) also spoke, the former in 
French and the latter in English. Com- 
mandant Azan spoke in particular on the 
bond between France and America, and 
Lieutenant Giraudoux expressed his 
satisfaction in returning to Cambridge 
and brought the greetings of the Univer- 
sity of Paris. All of the speakers were 
enthusiastically cheered, and the best 
cheer of the evening was “Three Har- 
vards and three Vive la France.” 

The six French officers, Command- 
ant Azan, Commandant de Reviers de 
Mauny, Capitaine Dupont, Capitaine de 
Jarny, Lieutenant Morize, and Lieu- 
tenant Giraudoux, were the guests of the 
Club until they went to Boston on April 
27. During their stay in New York they 
made a deep impression on the members 
of the Club by their courteous and mod- 
est bearing, their friendliness and gen- 
iality. The Harvard Club appointed a 
committee consisting of its officers and 
of Joseph H. Choate, ’52, Robert Bacon, 
’80, Thomas W. Slocum, ’90, and Jerome 
D. Greene, 96, to meet the officers on 
their arrival, and it was a real privilege 
to have them as our guests during their 
first week in America. 

At the meeting on April 20, 1917, the 
Nominating Committee reported the 
following nominations: For president, 
emeritus, Hon. Joseph H. Choate, *52; 
president, Francis R. Appleton, ’75; vice- 
president, Evert Jansen Wendell, ’82; 
secretary, Jerome D. Greene, ’96; treas- 
urer, Harold Benjamin Clark, ’01. Board 
of Managers (to serve until 1920), Robert 
P. Perkins, ’84; Thomas W. Slocum, ’90; 
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Frederick Roy Martin, 93; Langdon P. 
Marvin, 98; Richard Whitney, ’11. Com- 
mittee on Admissions (to serve until 1920), 
Frank R. Outerbridge, ’96; Mark F. 
Sullivan,’ 00; Charles Gilman, 04; Guy 
Emerson, ’08; Paul Cushman, ’13; John 
K. Hodges, ’14; Theodore Sizer, 16. 
The following minute was unani- 
mously adopted by a silent rising vote: 





The Harvard Club of New York City desires 
to record upon the minutes of the Club the 
deep sorrow caused by the death of Amory 
Glazier Hodges, of the Class of 1874, which 
took place at his residence in New York on 
the 8th day of March, 1917. 

Mr. Hodges was born at Roxbury, Massa- 
chusetts, on the 19th day of December, 1852. 
He attended the Roxbury Latin School, and 
entered Harvard in 1870. During his four 
years at Cambridge he was interested in many 
and various activities and early gained an as- 
sured position in the University life, becom- 
ing a member of important clubs and socie- 
ties, and in athletics a well-known second- 
baseman on the Varsity nine. 

A few years after graduation he came from 
Boston and began a successful business career 
in New York. His interest in the Harvard 
Club was active from that time until his death. 
He was treasurer from 1895 until 1899 under 
the presidency of James C. Carter of the Class 
of 1850; and vice-president from 1911 until 
1913. Elected president in 1913, he held that 
office three years, during a period of great 
development in the Club, in which additional 
land was acquired and the club house was 
more than doubled in size. He acted as chair- 
man of the building committee in charge of 
this work and as president presided at the 
dedication of the new clubhouse on the fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of the Club on 
November 3, 1915. Upon his retirement from 
the presidency he was elected a member of the 
Board of Managers to serve until 1919. 

Throughout his terms of office he was never 
content to be a leader in name only — the in- 
terests of the Club were always close to his 
heart and absorbed his daily attention. And 
to them he gave the benefit of his sound 
judgment and advice. To the unselfish con- 
duct of such members as Mr. Hodges the 
Harvard Club owes the high position it holds 
today. 

The news of his death came with a sense of 
personal loss to members of the Club, with 
many of whom he had been on terms of inti- 
mate association. The inspiration of his ex- 
ample will continue an incentive to his suc- 
cessors charged with the management of the 
Club. The fruits of his unwearying devotion 
to the Harvard Club and to Harvard College 
will remain an honorable and enduring monu- 
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ment to his fidelity. He has left a memory 
to be long and worthily cherished. 

It is directed that this minute be spread on 
the records of the Club and that a copy be 
sent to Mrs. Hodges. 


The following resolutions were also 
unanimously adopted: 


Whereas, at a special meeting of the Har- 
vard Club of New York City held on the 9th 
day of March, 1917, resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted expressing the Club’s hearty 
approval of the action taken by the President 
of the United States in severing diplomatic 
relations with Germany, in ordering the arm- 
ing of American ships and in protecting the 
lives of American citizens; and 

Whereas, the Club did by its said resolutions 
pledge to the Federal Government the loyal 
support of the Club in the most prompt and 
vigorous action that might be taken to assert 
and maintain the rights of American citizens 
and the honor of the nation; and 

Whereas, on the 6th day of April, 1917, the 
Congress of the United States did declare 
that a state of war existed between this coun- 
try and the Imperial German Government, 
and did pledge the entire resources of the 
United States for the prosecution of the war to 
a successful termination; 

Now, therefore, be it 

Rerolved: That the Harvard Club of New 
York City pledges the loyal support of the 
Club and its members to the Government of 
the United States in the war with Germany 
and offers to the Government the facilities of 
the Club and the services of its members in 
any way in which they can be of service to 
the country; and be it further 

Resolved: That the Harvard Club of New 
York City heartily endorses the stand of the 
President of the United States for universal 
obligatory military training and service; and 
be it further 

Resolved: That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to the President of the United States 
and to the Secretaries of Harvard Clubs 
throughout the world. 


The following resolution was also 
unanimously adopted: 


Resolved : That the members of the Harvard 
Club of New York City have learned with re- 
gret that their fellow member, Major-General 
Leonard Wood, U.S.A., is about to be trans- 
ferred from his post at the head of the Eastern 
Department at Governors Island to the 
Southeastern Department; 

That from close association with him dur- 
ing the past years they have realized that not 
only they, but all classes of citizens in this 
part of the country, have found him to be 
their wise counselor and friend in all patriotic 
activities; and 
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That the members of this Club take this 
opportunity to express to General Wood their 
admiration for his high character, their warm 
personal regard and their best wishes for his 
continued usefulness to the Nation. 

Be it further resolved: That a copy of this 
resolution be sent to General Wood. 


On Monday, April 30, the Club gave a 
farewell reception in honor of General 
Wood, who left that night to assume his 
new post as commander of the South- 
eastern Department at Charleston. There 
were a large number of members of the 
Club at the reception, at which the only 
two speakers were General Wood and 
Colonel Roosevelt. They were both of 
them enthusiastically cheered. After the 
speaking, the members of the Club filed 
past General Wood to shake his hand 
and give him their best wishes for the 
future. 

Before the reception General Wood 
was the guest at a dinner, at which were 
present many of the members of the 
Club who are reserve officers, or who 
have worked on the Plattsburg move- 
ment with General Wood, and also many 
regular army officers. At this dinner the 
President of the Club, Francis R. Apple- 
ton, ’75, presided, and speeches were 
made by General Wood, Joseph H. 
Choate, ’52, and Theodore Roosevelt, 
80. Among the other members present 
were Charles S. Fairchild, ’63, Police 
Commissioner Arthur Woods, ’92, Aus- 
ten G. Fox, 69, Edward S. Martin, ’77, 
Thomas W. Slocum, ’90, Francis Rog- 
ers, 91, Judge Learned Hand, ’93, 
David M. Goodrich, ’98, C. N. Bliss, Jr., 
97, Joseph H. Choate, Jr., ’97, Rob- 
ert D. Wrenn, 95, George L. Wrenn, 
Jr., ’96, and the other officers of the 
Club, — Evert Jansen Wendell, ’82, 
vice-president ; John W. Prentiss, ’98, 
treasurer; Langdon P. Marvin, 98, 
secretary. There were about 80 at this 
dinner. 

Langdon P. Marvin, ’98, Sec. 
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NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


*,* The personal news is compiled from in- 
formation furnished by the Class Secretaries 
and by the Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and 
Associations, and from other reliable sources. 
The value of this department might be greatly 
enhanced if Harvard men everywhere would 
contribute to it. Responsibility for errors 
should rest with the Editor. 

** It becomes more and more difficult to 
assign recent Harvard men to their proper 
Class, since many who call themselves class- 
mates take their degrees in different years. It 
sometimes happens, therefore, that, in the 
news furnished by the Secretaries, the Class 
rating of the Quinquennial Catalogue is not 
strictly followed. 

*,* Much additional personal news will be 
found in the reports of the Harvard Clubs, in 
the Corporation and Overseers’ Records, and 
in University Notes. 


1850. 
Dr. H. R. Storer, Sec., 
Newport, R.I. 

I am glad that thus far there is 
nothing for you from ’50. Our reports 
have necessarily become but valedic- 
torian, and therefore can hardly inter- 
est the majority of your readers. 

1853. 

John Erving (born July 6, 1833; 
died March 7, 1917) was a character 
sufficiently striking to hold his own 
easily among the thousands of gradu- 
ates of Harvard now crowding the 
Register of the University. His pre- 
Revolutionary blood seemed to mark 
him for the Army, but finding the 
West Point cadetship, to which he had 
looked forward, otherwise disposed of 
when he was ready for it, he promptly 
accepted the changed situation and 
fitted himself for the Sophomore Class 
at Harvard. From the day when he 
appeared there, a stranger amongst 
us, a stalwart figure, tall, well-formed, 
erect, wearing the florid glow of health 
in his manly features, he predisposed 
everybody who met the newcomer to 
seek his better acquaintance. And the 
promise of his bearing was not disap- 
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pointed. Erving was born in Phila- 
delphia, the son of a lifelong Army 
officer, Colonel John Erving, of the 
First United States Artillery, whose 
fifty-three years of service, first in the 
War of 1812, and then in Jackson’s 
Indian wars, and in the Mexican War, 
had condemned him to the nomadic 
life to which the profession of arms is 
doomed. Accordingly young Erving 
attended school in Georgia and at va- 
rious frontier posts, as well as a mili- 
tary school at Staten Island, and fin- 
ally for five years in New York City. 
When he reached Harvard he became 
a boating man, and showed himself 
master of all the manly graces. To all 
this he was entitled by his rare inher- 
itance. He was a lineal descendant of 
two Colonial Governors, — Shirley, of 
Massachusetts, and Langdon, of New 
Hampshire. His mother was a Lang- 
don-Elwyn. His father’s grandfather, 
the second John Erving, was gradu- 
ated from Harvard in the Class of 
1747. And the Erving Professorship 
of Chemistry at Harvard was estab- 
lished by Major William Erving, 
graduated at Harvard in 1753, a 
great-great-uncle who left College 
just a century before the subject of 
this notice followed him there in his 
distinguished career. With Davis of 
53, John Erving took the leading 
Boylston Prize for Declamation at the 
end of the Junior year. Earlier in that 
year he held the lead with Edward 
Pearce in Astronomy, — was abreast 
of Edward Pearce and James Mills 
Peirce in Curves and Functions, out- 
stripping Eliot, Hosmer, and all the 
rest of the Class. He was third in 
Physics, and also in the “general term 
aggregate.” Throughout the Senior 
year he was well to the fore in Optics, 
Natural Philosophy, Morality, Foren- 
sics, Natural and Revealed Religion. 
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In the final aggregate ranking of the 
Class he stood third. Erving was an 
LL.B. of the Dane Law School, having 
been enrolled there in 1853-54-55. 
He joined the New York Bar in 1856, 
and retired from an active practice of 
forty years in 1896, on account of ill- 
ness. In the early years of his career, 
the Civil War found him a sergeant in 
the Seventh Regiment of New York 
State Militia. He served the country 
in 1861 and again in 1863. On some 
alarm in July, 1863, he left home so 
abruptly that he could not even stop 
to mail, to a brother-lawyer in Boston, 
deeds which lay locked in his safe 
awaiting transmission. He wrote in 
pencil from the front to his corre- 
spondent: “I was about sending them, 
—I had no time to write a line on 
business to any one. The duty is dis- 
gusting: the departure very hard. But 
I thought I ought to go. I left a wife 
and a little one a few weeks old.... 
No pen and ink: feed on hard-tack and 
bacon: doing outpost duty with 
‘Yours Truly’ as First Sergeant: as 
dirty a set in appearance as you ever 
saw.” Erving married, in April, 1862, 
Cornelia Van Rensselaer, a grand- 
daughter of Stephen Van Rensselaer, 
of Albany, the last of the Patroons. 
She was born in Albany, and died 
October 17, 1913. They had a large 
family of children, nine of whom 
survive. 


1855. 

E. H. Assot, Sec., 

14 Beacon St., Boston. 
Franklin Benjamin Sanborn, on his 
way to visit his son in Westfield, N.J., 
was knocked down on the platform 
by a baggage truck and broke his hip. 
He breathed his last at his son’s house 
in Westfield, on Feb. 24. The injury 
was at first not thought dangerous, 
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but, at his advanced age, proved fatal. 
Cheerful to the last, he even gave in 
his usual correspondence to the S pring- 
field Republican an account of the 
accident. Sanborn was the second of 
the seven children of Aaron and Lydia 
(Leavitt) Sanborn. He was born on 
Dec. 15, 1831, at Hampton Falls, N.H., 
where his father was Town Clerk. He 
grew up on the farm which his ancestors 
had occupied during six generations. 
As was customary a century ago in New 
England, such homes often abounded 
in books, and boys fed in those days on 
solid volumes, not on magazines. San- 
born had finished Plutarch’s Lives be- 
fore he was eight, and at eleven had 
begun to study Greek,:- when his father 
stopped him. He resumed that study, 
however, when he was fifteen, and 
says he continued it as long as he 
lived. He possessed an extraordinary 
memory of minute details, and 
throughout his life was eager to read 
not only books, but his fellow-men. 
He grew up in the midst of the old- 
fashioned Democratic doctrines which 
Isaac Hill advocated in New Hamp- 
shire; but numerous schisms had al- 
ready begun to divide the faithful. 
Sanborn, from boyhood, showed a dis- 
position to adopt extremely radical 
views on every subject, although he 
says he never heard an “ abolition” 
speech until in 1851 he listened in 
Boston to Wendell Phillips and Theo- 
dore Parker. The atmosphere of farm- 
work in New Hampshire tended to 
foster original thinking. His labor was 
frequently solitary in the woods and 
fields. He followed the mowers in the 
hay-fields, and liked to listen to the 
talk of the neighbors. Country people 
in New England were, in those days, 
very canny and sagacious, and used 
to talk over among themselves na- 
tional questions and public issues as 
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seriously as if their decision was to 
settle them. Such conversation at the 
mill, and in the store, and on Sundays 
in the horse-sheds behind the meeting- 
house, greatly interested this alert and 
unusually intelligent youth. Indeed, 
he says he was an earnest politician 
and theologian from childhood. Al- 
ways genial and ready to make friends, 
he was a typical country boy, hungry 
for books and information of all sorts. 
While he says he never yearned at 
any time for large wealth or struggled 
for leadership, nevertheless, “‘ along 
with this contentment in my station 
went a firm resolve not to be domi- 
neered over by others, either individ- 
uals or classes. I saw no reason why I 
should take my opinions from the 
majority or the cultivated minority, 
or from any source except my own, 
much-considering mind.’ His ambi- 
tion was to lead a literary life, and 
during his early years he wrote, and 
sometimes printed in local papers, 
occasional verse and prose; and his 
taste for literary occupation grew 
strong. It happened that, just at this 
period and before he had conceived 
the idea of college education, he met, 
in July, 1850, a lovely and talented 
girl who had enjoyed every advantage 
which a cultivated home could supply. 
Miss Ariana Walker was the eldest 
daughter of Squire James Walker, so 
called, one of the leading citizens of 
Peterborough, N.H. Older than San- 
born by about two years in time, she 
possessed, besides the advantage of 
age, abundantly every charm which 
education and cultivated tastes and 
social opportunity afforded to a young 
and sensitive and highly gifted woman. 
From the moment of their first acquaint- 
ance, she won Sanborn’s devotion, 
and the influence of the short years of 
their companionship dominated San- 
born’s life to the end. I speak of her 
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feminine charm with knowledge, for, 
before I had ever met our classmate, 
T had myself the privilege of being her 
friend. Immediately after they met 
at Hampton Falls, Sanborn vigorously 
started to prepare himself for admis- 
sion to Harvard College. He entered 
Phillips Exeter Academy in 1850 
without delay. When he joined our 
Class in Cambridge, as a Sophomore, 
in September, 1852, Miss Walker had 
become the centre of all his hopes and 
aspirations, although hardly any of 
the Class except myself knew about 
her. Soon, however, her frail health 
began to give way, and finally it be- 
came clear to them both that her stay 
on earth was soon to close. Then her 
strong wish that he should inherit her 
little property led to their marriage 
on her death-bed, on Aug. 23, 1854; 
and on the 31st of August she breathed 
her last. Before his Senior studies at 
Harvard began, Sanborn was left 
alone. Never inclined to confidences, 
he had very few intimate friends 
among us. Indeed, this pathetic story 
of his marriage in the summer vaca- 
tion was not known to most of his class- 
mates until many years had gone by. 
Doubtless this profound experience 
in youth explains some of the eccen- 
tricities of his later life. Although apt 
to adopt extreme views, some of San- 
born’s subsequent conclusions as to 
moral right in practical affairs seem 
strange. Sanborn was an artist in 
words, and given always to the free 
use of unlicensed speech. He became 
very intimate with Theodore Parker 
in 1852, and until Parker’s death in 
1860, Sanborn’s views of politics and 
religion were deeply affected and 
shaped by that intimacy. It is fair to 
assume that Parker’s bitter and un- 
controlled use of violent words shaped 
Sanborn’s modes of expression and 
style. Sanborn became his executor, 
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and received his manuscripts; and his 
admiration for Parker was always un- 
limited. Parker’s freedom in employ- 
ing harsh epithets was seldom re- 
strained, and Sanborn followed this 
example. His bitter expressions fre- 
quently cut far deeper than he prob- 
ably was ever aware. The result was 
that this habit at last stirred up a 
curious ecstasy of detestation for San- 
born among some even of his class- 
mates. Afterwards, his persistence in it 
aroused like emotions in not a few 
of the best and kindliest and most 
excellent citizens of Boston. Those 
traditional Bostonians, whom Mr. 
Howells in his story of Chance Acquaint- 
ance has portrayed with exquisite 
delicacy and fineness of touch and en- 
dowed with all the virtues in the char- 
acter of Mr. Arbuton, simply abhorred 
Sanborn and all his ways during the 
first twenty years of his activity. They 
never were, then, and their successors 
still are, quite unable to acknowledge 
the real service Sanborn rendered to the 
blind, to the insane, and to the pris- 
oner, and to the great army of deso- 
late and oppressed. They seem quite 
ignorant of the extensive regions in 
this country where Sanborn’s name 
will long live in grateful remembrance 
for the good he did, and for the seeds 
of charity and good-will he has sown. 
Mr. Arbuton never went West. That 
abnormal wandering which brought 
him and Kitty together in Montreal, 
was an episode. He knew Europe by 
heart, but was totally ignorant about 
life in Erie Creek, and hardly knew 
the existence of Montana and Okla- 
homa; yet, if Mr. Arbuton ever should 
explore these unknown regions of his 
country, he will find Sanborn more 
admired there than even the Good 
Samaritan. Sanborn’s kindness of 
heart and readiness to lend a helping 
hand never failed; and it grew with 
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time. The warmth of affection mani- 
fested in the old church at Concord, 
at the Christian burial of this radical 
reformer, showed how many really 
loved the old Ishmaelite, whose hand 
was so often raised against other men. 
The deep, fierce lines had faded from 
the face which was laid in the grave. 
The shaggy hair was gone. The beauty 
and semblance of his youthfulness 
had come back. Mr. Arbuton was 
not there; but Sanborn, in his last 
of earth, was environed by human 
affection, and many friends, old and 
young, who had learned to love him, 
crowded the church that rainy after- 
noon. In the spring of 1855, while 
Sanborn was still a Senior, he removed 
to Concord, and opened a small school, 
on the invitation of Mr. Emerson, for 
a few nice children of the town. He 
maintained this school successfully 
for eight years. He was selected in 
1863 by Governor Andrew to be Sec- 
retary of the Board of State Charities. 
This consolidation of the various char- 
itable institutions of the State had 
been at last effected with difficulty 
and after struggle by the efforts of the 
Governor and Peleg W. Chandler, and 
other wise friends. It was justly con- 
sidered by Governor Andrew one of 
the great works which he accom- 
plished. It was no slight honor to San- 
born that the realization of the hopes 
and plans of these judicious men should 
have been put into his hands. His 
success in Massachusetts in organiz- 
ing its charities led to attempts to do 
the same thing in other places, where 
Sanborn was asked to help and in 
which he greatly aided. In 1868 he 
became and was for four years the 
editor of the Springfield Republican. 
His close connection and identifica- 
tion with that paper lasted until his 
death. For many years he wrote in 
it weekly letters, one literary, and 
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one his general ‘‘ Boston letter.”’ This 
correspondence continued to be one 
of the chief attractions for that news- 
paper during the rest of his life. His 
unusual memory of facts and of per- 
sons and his skilful taste in detail 
make his letters now much missed 
from its columns. From 1856 to 1861 
Sanborn was an enthusiastic worker 
in various schemes for building up 
Kansas into a free State, and he thus 
became, prior to 1859, closely asso- 
ciated with John Brown. He actually 
was in 1859 a participant in the for- 
and the financing of the 
schemes which developed in Decem- 
ber, 1859, into the attack on Harper’s 
Ferry, and the capture and execution 
There is not room here to 


mation 


of Brown. 
discuss Sanborn’s connection with the 
John Brown raid, nor his share in that 
treason of Jevying war on the United 
States. The subsequent attempt to 
kidnap Sanborn at midnight from his 
house in Concord is fully reported in 
Sanborn’s case, in the Boston Law 
Reporter, vol. 22, pp. 730 to 735, and 
vol. 23, pp. 7 to 20. Through all these 
stormy years Sanborn was among the 
armed abolitionists who accompanied 
Wendell Phillips to protect him from 
attack at public meetings and at his 
house. There is nothing more pictur- 
esque among the doings of that period; 
and its story ought to be appropri- 
ately presented in these graduate rec- 
ords; but it cannot be done here. It is 
true that Sanborn and his asscciates 
were very proud of what they did dur- 
ing these years. They believed this 
Brown raid to be of vast historical im- 
portance. They seemed to imagine 
that the Civil War and ultimate free- 
dom of the colored race were the con- 
sequence of their own acts alone. The 
wheel revolved. The fly sat on the 
hub. Therefore, the fly made the 


wheel go round. They took a single 
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preliminary incident to be the real 
cause of the uprising of the North and 
the downfall of slavery. They over- 
looked the tremendous effect of Mrs. 
Stowe’s book, Uncle Tom’s Cabin; the 
education given the North by pursu- 
ing a hundred fugitive escaping slaves 
through its midst; the creation of the 
“underground railroad” on a hun- 
dred lines throughout the West and 
North; the effect throughout the 
free States of this demonstration of 
what slavery really was; then the fir- 
ing on the flag at Fort Sumter; the 
sudden blossoming of United States 
flags all over free States in the next 
twenty-four hours; — all such events 
were, in the judgment of Sanborn and 
his companions, nothing in comparison 
with the fly sitting on the hub of the 
wheel. It is not unnatural, perhaps, 
that, after the Brown episode, San- 
born’s intimate knowledge of its origin 
and share in it made it look big to him. 
Strange as it is that so bright a man 
was so self-deceived, we must not for- 
get that it is human nature to take 
pride in the wrong thing, if that par- 
ticular thing was partly our own act. 
In 1863 Sanborn became editor of the 
Boston and thence- 
forth his strength was given to literary 
and benevolent work. He became 
widely known as a lecturer. In 1866 
he helped to form the Clark Institu- 
tion for Deaf-Mutes, the first success- 
ful attempt to teach articulation to 
deaf children in New England. Its 
president for two years, he saw it grow 


Commonwealth, 


from a small school into a large insti- 
tution with national repute. He called 
the meeting, out of which grew the 
Massachusetts Infant Asylum, which 
our classmate, Theodore Lyman, some 
years later so generously endowed, 
and which finally grew into one of 
the most successful 
existence for the preservation of in- 


institutions in 
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fant life which father and mother have 
deserted. Sanborn was in its active 
management until he removed to 
Springfield in 1868. After, in 1870, 
he succeeded his old friend, Dr. Sam- 
uel G. Howe, as Chairman of the 
Board of Charities of Massachusetts, 
he made, in 1875, the searching and 
historic investigation into the abuses 
of the Tewksbury Almshouse. Dr. 
Howe died while this investigation 
was pending, but after his death, San- 
born succeeded in forcing the whole 
establishment to be reformed, medi- 
cally and morally, to the great com- 
fort of many hundreds of poor people. 
In 1874 he called together the first 
Conference of Charities and had much 
to do with putting this institution on 
a sound basis. He wrote several of its 
publications, and gave its history in 
two reports. In 1877 he started and 
put through the investigation and re- 
form of the Danvers Hospital and the 
Westboro Reform School. In 1878 
and 1879, in codperation with Gov- 
ernor Talbot and others, he reorgan- 
ized in fact the administration of the 
Massachusetts State Charities for 
the care of children and insane per- 
sons, and in July, 1879, became In- 
spector of Charities under the new 
board then created. His improvement 
in the administration of our lunacy 
system was of very great value. 
He did good work in reforming the 
discipline of American prisons. In 
company with the late Dr. Wines, he 
wrote the general report on that sub- 
ject for the international congress 
held at London in 1872, and in Stock- 
holm in 1878. His writings on prison 
reforms would fill, with his other 
writings, literary, philosophical, and 
statistical, more than half a dozen 
octavos. He frequently wrote arti- 
cles for the Atlantic, Scribners’, the 
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Nation, the Independent, and other 
periodicals. After he made his home 
in Concord in 1872, he started and 
carried on for ten years, in con- 
cert with Mr. Alcott, Prof. Harris, 
Mr. Emerson, and others, the Con- 
cord Summer School of Philosophy. 
He wrote biographies of Dr. Howe, 
Alcott, Emerson, and of Thoreau with 
whom he at last became very intimate. 
He wrote the life and published the 
letters of John Paul Jones; and of Mrs. 
Shelley and of John Henry Paine. He 
was for years the intimate friend of 
Emerson, Thoreau, Alcott, and Chan- 
ning. He is understood to have 
thought the Summer School of Philos- 
ophy, which lasted for ten years in 
Concord, his most valuable literary 
success. He lived so long that those 
who best interpreted his busy life, are 
nearly all gone. A new generation 
has grown up which little appre- 
ciates how large a figure he stands 
among Harvard graduates who have 
really done much in their day. He 
published, in 1909, his Recollections 
of Seventy Years, in two volumes, but 
they cover only about half of his life. 
On Aug. 16, 1862, he was married to 
his cousin, Miss Louisa Augusta 
Leavitt, of Woburn. His widow and 
two sons survive him. — E. H. A. 


1857. 


Dr. F. H. Brown, Sec., 
15 State St., Boston. 


The Class of 57 has but little to 
add from time to time. We have but 
eight left, and all are peacefully pass- 
ing through their autumn days. Noth- 
ing remains to be said except the ex- 
pression of continued loyalty and 
love for Harvard College. 


1859. 


Charles Joyce White, son of Thomas 
and Sarah Joyce, was born in Cam- 
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bridge in a small house on Winthrop 
Street on Jan. 5, 1839. His father’s 
mother, Mary White, was descended 
from the Massachusetts Whites of 
early colonial times, and in 1846 her 
son, his family, and their descendants 
were permitted by an act of the Legis- 
lature to adopt the name of White. 
Young Charles was educated in the 
Cambridge public schools and fitted 
for College in the Cambridge High 
School. He entered Harvard in the 
Class of 1859 and ranked high at grad- 
uation; he was a member of the Phi 
Beta Kappa and stood eighth in his 
Class. While in College he lived at 
home, at first on Appian Way and 
later in Farwell Place, and of course 
he was thus cut off from a good deal 
of the intimacy with his classmates 
which comes from rooming in the Col- 
lege Yard. In spite of this handicap 
he was chosen Class Secretary in 1875 
and held that office for over forty 
years, until his death. For two years 
after graduation he was private tutor 
in the family of Charles G. Hanson, at 
Belmont, Md. In 1861 he accepted 
the position of Assistant Professor of 
Mathematics in the United States 
Naval Academy, which had been 
moved from Annapolis to Newport at 
the beginning of the Civil War. He 
remained at the Academy as Assistant 
Professor and afterwards as Professor, 
at first of Mathematics and later of 
Astronomy and Navigation, until in 
1870 he was called to Harvard as 
Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
by the new President, Charles William 
Eliot. He was Registrar of the College 
from 1875 to 1888 and he was Chair- 
man of the Parietal Board during 
nearly the whole period of his connec- 
tion with the Harvard Faculty. He 


was promoted to a full professorship of 
Mathematics in 1885 and was retired 
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on a modest Harvard pension in 1894; 
and lived very quietly in Cambridge 
until his death on Feb. 12, 1917. While 
at the Naval Academy he published 
one admirable book, The Elements of 
Theoretical and Descriptive Astronomy, 
which has been used as a textbook at 
Annapolis ever since. Personally Mr. 
White was a charming man, in spite of 
a slight stiffness of carriage and man- 
ner, a kind of military air, which gave 
some people the impression that he 
was a bit of a martinet. He was rather 
reserved, modest to the extent of being 
almost shy, but bright and entertain- 
ing among his intimates. He was thor- 
ough and painstaking in everything he 
undertook, and he was the stanchest 
of friends. He was brought to Har- 
vard by President Eliot because at the 
Naval Academy he had the reputation 
of being an unusually successful 
teacher. At the Naval Academy the 
teaching theory was simple. The les- 
sons were set tasks that the pupils 
were required to perform, and the 
teacher was the drill-master whose 
business it was to see that there was 
no shirking. A textbook was used 
which the instructor was supposed to 
know from A to Izzard and which was 
to be driven into the student. The 
system was the old-fashioned recita- 
tion system at its baldest. After ten 
years spent in teaching of this sort, 
Professor White came to Cambridge 
just when Harvard College under 
President Eliot was beginning to 
evolve into a modern university. He 
was almost immediately picked out 
by Eliot for administrative work, and 
for nearly twenty years, as Registrar, 
the College Office and its discipline 
and the order of the College Yard were 
in his capable hands. As a matter of 
fact he combined most of the duties 
now performed by the Dean of Har- 
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vard College, the Secretary of the 
Faculty, the Recorder, Mr. Terry, 
and the Chairman of the Parietal 
Board. For years his teaching was 
practically confined to the required 
Freshman Algebra, a course in which 
he met the men once a week in small 
sections, and which he kept up mainly 
because it enabled him to know the 
names and faces of everybody in Col- 
lege. It used to be said of old Dr. Pea- 
body that he never forgot the name 
of a student he had met. It was prob- 
ably true of Professor White and he 
met every student in College. When 
in 1888 he gave up his administrative 
work and took up a full share of the 
teaching in his department, in spite of 
his thoroughness and his knowledge of 
his subject, he was necessarily out of 
touch with modern methods and failed 
to arouse enthusiasm in his students. 
The work by which he should be 
judged is the administrative work, to 
which his best energies were devoted 
during most of his connection with 
Harvard, and not his teaching, which 
was practically a side-show, his avo- 
cation, not his vocation; and his ad- 
ministrative work was excellent. He 
left his mark on several generations of 
students, who, although they did not 
love him, — he was too good a dis- 
ciplinarian to be popular, — always 
spoke of him as absolutely “‘ square.” 
During the latter part of his life he 
was a lonely man. What old bachelor 
isnot? Still, although he lived by 
himself in Prescott Hall, he boarded 
at the Colonial Club, where there was 
always a pleasart set of men at table, 
and he called with extreme regularity 
once or twice a month at the houses of 
a few old friends; and he was a mem- 
ber of the Cambridge Dramatic Club 
until, a couple of years ago, his in- 
creasing deafness cut him off from ap- 
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preciating its plays. All his life he 
greatly enjoyed the drama and a week 
rarely passed without his appearing a 
couple of times at the theatre. One of 
his little eccentricities was that of pre- 
serving his play-bills. Not very long 
ago he boasted of having in his collec- 
tion the program of every play he 
had ever attended. He was a great 
reader, especially of novels, but he 
was given to a good deal of browsing 
in other fields, particularly in Spanish 
literature, and toward the end of his 
life he surprised his friends and prob- 
ably himself by renewing his acquaint- 
ance with Greek, and finding that he 
greatly enjoyed reading the old 
classics. — W. E. Byerly, ’71. 


1862. 
Cwartes P. Warez, Sec., 
52 Allerton St., Brookline. 

The following is taken from the 
weekly Church publication, The Living 
Church, Feb. 8, 1917, p. 465: ‘“* At the 
Chapel of the Good Shepherd, Black- 
well’s Island, the Bishop of New York 
presided on Monday afternoon, Jan. 
29, at the unveiling of a marble tab- 
let, which the family had set up in 
loving memory of the late Rev. Itha- 
mar W. Beard, who had for seventeen 
years served with distinction as chap- 
lain at the chapel and at the City 
Home. Addresses were made by the 
Bishop, the Rev. Charles P. Tinker, 
and fhe Rev. Dr. George F. Nelson. 
The Rev. Sydney N. Ussher read the 
service.” 


1863. 
C. H. Denny, Sec., 
23 Central St., Boston. 

John Howard Rand, son of Thomas 
and Sarah Ann (Brown) Rand, was 
born in Portsmouth, N.H., June 25, 
1841. He died in Reading, Feb. 13, 
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1917. He lived in Lynn at the time 
he came to College, and had attended 
the Lynn High School, but completed 
fitting for College at Chauncy-Hall 
School in Boston. After Freshman year 
his residence is given in the College 
Catalogue as Boston, not Lynn. After 
graduation he was for a while one 
of the proprietors of the Parks House 
in Boston, the firm name being T. B. & 
J.H. Rand. He then removed to New 
York City, and was a member of the 
firm of Rand Brothers, proprietors of 
the St. Cloud Hotel on Broadway, 
corner of 42d Street, and later of the 
Nevada, corner of the Boulevard and 
69th Street. In 1893 he was manager 
of the Lake Hopatcong Club at Mount 
Arlington, N.J. In 1903 he writes that 
he has been manager of the Country 
Club of Westchester County, N.Y., 
for the past four years. In 1913 he 
was not in business, but residing in 
New York City. He was married, 
April 19, 1866, to Julia D. Spinney, 
daughter of William H. Spinney, of 
Lynn. His wife died March 23, 1888. 
They had no children. — Adolphus 
Williamson Green, son of John Henry 
and Jane (Ryan) Green, was born in 
Boston, Jan. 14, 1843. He died in 
New York City, March 8, 1917. He 
fitted for College at the Boston Public 
Latin School. He taught school in 
Groton for about a year after gradu- 
ation. In November, 1864, he became 
assistant librarian of the Mercantile 
Library in New York City, and after- 
wards librarian. In 1869 he took up 
the study of law in the office of Evarts, 
Southmayd & Choate, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in New York City in 
1873, and went to Chicago to begin 
the practice of the law there. In 1886 
he formed a partnership with William 
C. Goudy. He was attorney for Hyde 
Park, then a suburb of Chicago, from 
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April, 1883, to April, 1885. He was 
a member of the Democratic State 
Central Committee from June, 1884, 
to January, 1887, and delegate to vari- 
ous state and county conventions, 
over some of which he presided. He 
was a member of the Board of Man- 
agers of the Chicago Law Institute in 
1884, and vice-president of the same in 
1885. He was president of St. Paul’s 
Home for Boys in 1887. In January, 
1890, he was elected general counsel 
for the Board of Trade of Chicago. 
He was delegate-at-large from the 
State of Illinois to the National Dem- 
ocratic Convention which met in Chi- 
cago in 1892, and was selected by the 
Illinois delegation to second the nom- 
ination of Mr. Cleveland in behalf of 
the State of Illinois. From 1893 to 
1898 he was a lawyer with a constantly 
increasing practice, and after twenty- 
five years of hard work had reached 
the position to which he had been 
looking forward, — the head of a large 
law firm with the privilege of selecting 
just the kind of business he wanted. 
At the beginning of 1898 he was 
largely instrumental in forming the 
National Biscuit Company, and be- 
came the general counsel for that com- 
pany; also one of its directors and a 
member of its executive committee. 
As the company developed he became 
drawn more and more into the busi- 
ness management, so that in the fall 
of 1898 he was forced to take the posi- 
tion of chairman of the board of 
directors, and became practically the 
chief executive officer. This necessi- 
tated his gradually giving up the prac- 
tice of law. In 1905 he became presi- 
dent of the company and remained so 
for the rest of his life. In 1913 he 
wrote: “I am in fairly good health 
and work as hard now as I did twenty- 
five years ago; in fact, hard work is the 
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only thing that I do not get tired of.” 
He lived at the Hotel Plaza in New 
York City in winter, and had a coun- 
try place at Greenwich, Conn., but he 
spent much time in traveling over the 
railroads of the country in his private 
car, inspecting personally every one 
of the hundreds of agencies which the 
company has. He was married July 3, 
1879, to Esther Walsh, daughter of 
the late Charles Walsh, of Chicago. 
His wife died Oct. 18, 1912. They had 
eight children, six of whom, one son 
and five daughters, survive them. 


1864. 
Dr. W. L. Ricuarpson, Sec., 
225 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
William R. Robeson has tempo- 
rarily left his home in Antwerp and is 
for the present living at the Conti- 
nental Hotel in Paris; address, Mun- 
roe & Co. 


1866. 
C. E. Stratton, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

Eaton Sylvester Drone, the young- 
est child of William Drone and Elon 
Fishback, both of whom were Virgini- 
ans, was born in Zanesville, O., Jan. 
25, 1842, fitted himself for College and 
entered Harvard in September, 1862, 
with the Class of 1866. After graduat- 
ing, he entered the law office of Hutch- 
ins & Wheeler in Boston. He was ad- 
mitted to the bar in April, 1869, in 
New York City, where he began the 
practice of the law with his classmate, 
James W. Hawes. He continued to 
reside and practise law in New York 


for several years. He wrote numerous 
articles for each of the sixteen volumes 
of the American Cyclopedia and also 
for each volume of the American An- 
nual Cyclopedia, since and including 
1869, and also some articles for the 
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ninth edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. He also wrote an abridg- 
ment of the American Cyclopedia. In 
1879, Little, Brown & Company, of 
Boston, published his Treatise on the 
Law of Property in Intellectual Pro- 
ductions in Great Britain and _ the 
United States, embracing Copyright in 
Works of Literature and Art, and Play- 
wright in Dramatic and Musical Com- 
positions. In July, 1880, he was en- 
gaged by Mr. James Gordon Bennett 
to write editorials on law questions 
exclusively for the New York Herald, 
and thereafter he continued to live in 
New York, with the exception of a stay 
in Paris in 1899 and 1900. About 1904 
he gave up active work and spent his 
time in travel and in the enjoyment of 
music in his house at Zanesville. He 
died of pneumonia, Feb. 2, 1917. He 
was married at Boston, Sept. 21, 1872, 
to Marie Louise Meyers, daughter of 
Warnet and Caroline Meyers. Their 
two sons and only children died in 
infancy. 


1868. 
A. D. CHANDLER, See., 
70 State St., Boston. 

John Pickering Putnam, born in 
Boston, April 3, 1847, died there Feb. 
23, 1917, in his 70th year. He was 
descended on his father’s side from 
the father of General Israel Putnam, 
born at Salem, 1718. On his mother’s 
side he was descended from Governor 
Thomas Cushing, acting Governor 
of Massachusetts (1780-1788); his 
grandfather on this side was Phineas 
Upham, a Boston merchant. At Har- 
vard he was a member and secretary 
of the Institute of 1770; a member 
of the Natural History Society, be- 
ing a “‘ Curator of Ichthyology”; a 
member and artist of the Hasty Pud- 
ding Club; and secretary and treas- 
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urer of the Harvard Boat Club. He 
took a Boylston Prize for Declama- 
tion. He was stroke oar of the Fresh- 
man Class Crew, and rowed in four 
races on the Charles River. He rowed 
with Chandler (’68) in the racing 
shell double scull boat, L’Hirondelle, 
down the Hudson River from Albany 
to New York in May, 1867. After a 
short experience in a Boston mercan- 
tile house he visited Europe in 1869- 
70-71, and soon passed the difficult 
examinations for admission to the 
Ecole Imperiale des Beaux Arts in 
Paris. The Franco-Prussian War in- 
terrupted his studies. In November, 
1870, he entered the Royal Academy 
of Architecture in Berlin. From 1872 
till his death he was a practising 
architect in Boston. He labored for 
the introduction of the metric sys- 
tem in the United States. Among 
his publications are: The International 
or Metric System of Weights and Meas- 
ures; The Open Fireplace in All Ages, 
an illustrated work; The Principles of 
House Drainage; Architecture and Nation- 
alism; Improved Plumbing Appliances; 
and Sanitary Plumbing. His unusual) 
inventive faculty and practical apti- 
tude evolved a distinct advance in 
sanitation. In matters sociological 
he was deeply interested individually 
and as a collaborator. He was a mem- 
ber of the American Meteorological 
Society, the Boston Society of Archi- 
tects, the First and the Second 
Nationalist Clubs, the Portfolio 
Club of Boston, the Cold Cut Club 
of Boston, the St. Botolph Club, 
the American Metric Bureau, the 
Boston Antiquarian Society, and the 
Cypress Musical Club. He married 
in 1885, Grace C., daughter of Ed- 
ward O. and Elizabeth L. Stevens of 
Boston. His wife survives him. His 
daughter, Grace Elizabeth, was mar- 
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ried to Samuel Powel (Harvard 1908) 
of Newport, R.I. His son, John P. 
Putnam, °16, is a student of engi- 
neering at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. — A classmate 
furnishes the following: “Leverett 
Saltonstall Tuckerman died at his own 
house, No. 9 Hereford St., Boston, 
on the 19th of March, 1917. He was 
born in Washington, D.C., on the 
19th of April, 1848, and had there- 
fore lived just one month short of 
sixty-nine years. He was the son of 
John Francis Tuckerman, who grad- 
uated from Harvard in 1837, and 
Lucy Sanders Saltonstall of Salem, 
and hence of distinguished New Eng- 
land ancestry. He passed his boy- 
hood in Salem in the midst of a large 
family connection, and at the private 
schools of that city he was prepared 
for Harvard College. He entered 
Harvard in 1864, and graduated with 
the Class of 1868. Without holding 
very high rank in College, he was a 
good student, and always stood well, 
being conscientious in his studies, as 
he was about everything else in life. 
He was popular among his classmates, 
and was made a member of practically 
all the leading clubs and societies of his 
day. These included the Institute of 
1770, the Hasty Pudding Club, the 
St. Paul’s Society, the Alpha Delta 
Phi Fraternity, the Delta Kappa Epsi- 
lon Society, and the Porcellian Club. 
He was also interested in athletics, 
and pulled a stalwart oar on his 
Sophomore Class Crew. There could 
be no better proof of the affection and 
respect in which he was held in Col- 
lege, and which followed him on, than 
the fact that on the twenty-fifth Com- 
mencement Day after his graduation 
in 1893 he held the distinguished 
position of Chief Marshal in Cam- 
bridge. While in College he was also 
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a member of the rather remarkable 
Club-table of fourteen of his class- 
mates who got together in 1865, re- 
mained together throughout their 
College course, graduated together 
in 1868, and to a man all dined to- 
gether again at the Somerset Club in 
Boston on the 12th of February, 1903, 
thirty-five years after graduation. Af- 
ter leaving College he returned to 
Salem to live and entered the law 
office of Perry & Endicott, with whom 
he remained associated until 1873, 
when Mr. Endicott (William Crown- 
inshield) was raised to the bench of the 
Supreme Judicial Court of Massachu- 
setts. Later Mr. Endicott became the 
Secretary of War of the U.S.A. Mean- 
while Tuckerman had received his 
A.B. when he graduated from Har- 
vard, his A.M. in 1870, his LL.B. in 
1871, and had been admitted to the 
Bar in 1872. From this on he con- 
tinued his law practice and the care 
of trusts in Salem and Boston, still 
living in Salem, until 1891, twenty- 
three years after graduation from 
Cambridge, when he removed to Bos- 
ton; and he has made this city his 
home ever since. Meanwhile in 1890 
he became President of the First 
National Bank of Salem and of the 
National City Bank of Boston, and 
he held these positions for a number 
of years. Later, however, he gave 
them up and devoted his entire busi- 
ness time to his trusts and to cer- 
tain charities in which he was inter- 
ested, passing his winters in Boston 
and his summers at Nahant. He also 
spent some pleasant holidays in Eu- 
rope in the years 1895, 1898, 1901, 
1904, 1906, 1908, 1910, 1912, and 
1913, besides taking a trip to our Pa- 
cific Coast. On the 10th of September, 
1896, he married Miss Grace Richard- 
son, the daughter of Henry L. and 
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Frances M. Richardson of Boston, who 
survives him. He was a man of excel- 
lent attainments, of clear mind, dis- 
criminating judgment, and most re- 
fined tastes. He was an Episcopalian 
all his life and of a deeply religious 
nature. His father was recognized as a 
talented musician and composer in the 
community in which he lived, and his 
uncle, Salisbury Tuckerman, was a 
distinguished painter, so he came 
rightfully by his taste for and good 
judgment in music and in painting. 
He was a thorough conservative in 
his political views and opinions; in 
fact, the whole bias of his mind was 
toward conservatism. It seems hardly 
necessary to add that with such ante- 
cedents, with such a career and with 
such tastes, Leverett Saltonstall 
Tuckerman was a man of the highest 
ideals, of absolute integrity, and of an 
unblemished life. A man honored and 
respected by all who knew him, and 
deeply loved by those who had the 
good fortune to command his friend- 
ship. Handsome, courteous, of rare 
purity and simplicity and personal 
dignity, he represented in his person 
and character one of the highest types 
of a Christian gentleman. He was an 
honor to his people, and to the land 
of his birth.” — R. A. B. 


1869. 
Tuomas P. Brat, Sec., 
Second National Bank, Boston. 

The Class will hold its usual dinner 
the night before Commencement at 
the Algonquin Club, and Thayer 5 will 
be open for the Class on Commence- 
ment Day. — Edward Haven Mason 
died at the Massachusetts Hom«o- 
pathic Hospital on March 21, 1917, 
and Charles Evans Pope died suddenly 
at Evanston, IIl., on March 29, 1917. 
Mr. Mason was born on June 8, 1849, 
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at Newton Centre. He lived a most 
useful life, serving quietly and effi- 
ciently the interests with 
which he connected himself. He was 
married Feb. 1, 1877, to Lelia Sylvina 
Nickerson. He is survived by his 
widow and their three children, Mrs. 
H. Stanley Hyde, of Brookline, Miss 
Ella S. Mason, and Mrs. Harold P. 
Mills, of New York. Mr. Pope lived 
in Evanston, II]., where he was a suc- 
cessful lawyer. He lived a most useful 
life and was a loyal citizen, being much 
loved and respected by all his friends 
and associates. Pope leaves a widow 
and four children, one married daugh- 
ter, one unmarried daughter, and two 
sons, both unmarried. 


various 


1870. 
T. B. Ticknor, Sec., 
187 Gibbs St., Newton Centre. 

The Class will have the use of 
Thayer 45 on Commencement Day, 
as usual. — The address of the Secre- 
tary is changed from 3 Ransom Road, 
Newton Centre, to 187 Gibbs St., in 
the same city. — John Francis Dwight 
died at Holliston on March 21. He 
was principal of the Rahway (N.J.) 
Institute from 1870 to 1876; master 
of the John Cummings School in 
Woburn for a year; sub-master of the 
Lincoln School in South Boston from 
1877 to 1889; sub-master of the 
Thomas N. Hart School in South 
Boston from 1889 to 1895, and master 
of that school until his retirement in 
1914. 


1871. 


A. M. Barnes, Sec., 
719 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 

News has been received of the death 
of James Bradish Wells at Helena, 
Mont., on Dec. 13, 1916. He was born 
at Utica, N.Y., Dec. 25, 1847, and 
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fitted for College at Phillips Academy, 
Andover. During his College course 
he was a prominent figure in baseball, 
as pitcher on his Class nine and centre 
fielder on the Varsity. He received the 
degree of LL.B. from the Columbia 
Law School in 1873 and practised law 
in New York City until 1879, when he 
moved to Helena. He was married in 
1889 to Miss Antoinette Sadler, of Salt 
Lake City, Utah, who survives him, 
with a son, Lansing Sadler Wells, As- 
sistant Professor of Chemistry at the 
University of Illinois, and a daugh- 
ter Caroline. — William Rotch Ware 
died at his home in Milton, March 28, 
1917. He was born in Cambridge Sept. 
6, 1848, and was fitted for College at 
Phillips Exeter Academy. He studied 
architecture at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology and at L’Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts, and was editor and 
publisher of the American Architect 
and Building News from 1875 to 1902. 
He was married in 1877 to Miss Alice 
H. Cunningham of Boston, who sur- 
vives him with seven sons.— The Class 
Committee has presented the Class 
Great-grandchild with a handsome 
silver bowl, a reproduction of one 
made by Paul Revere, on which is the 
following inscription: 

The gift of the Class of 1871 of Harvard 
College to William Amory Gardner Minot, the 
Class Great-grandchild, the son of Constance 
Gardner Minot, the Class Grandchild, the 
daughter of Constance Lodge Gardner, the 
Class Baby, the daughter of our Classmate, 


Henry Cabot Lodge, senior Senator from 
Massachusetts. 


This inscription in square block letters 
extends round the outside edge of the 
bow! like a border, and on the bottom 
of the bow] is inscribed, also in square 
letters: 

William mory Gardner Minot, born De- 


cember 8, 1916, in Berlin, while his father was 
attached to the American Embassy there. 
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1872. 
A. L. Lincoin, Sec., 
126 State St., Boston. 





In December last George Franklin 
Babbitt was chosen by the joint 
Boards of Selectmen and Trustees of 
the Public Library of Brookline to fill 
a vacancy in the latter Board, and in 
March was duly elected by the Town 
as a Trustee of the Library for the 
term of three years. — Edward Web- 
ster Hutchins is president of the Bos- 
ton Bar Association, having been 
elected to that office last fall. — 
Edward Belcher Callender died after 
a lingering illness at his apartment in 
the Hotel Gladstone, Roxbury, Feb. 
5, 1917. He was born at Boston Feb. 
23, 1851, the son of Henry and Ade- 
line (Jones) Callender. His father was 
long engaged in the West India busi- 
ness. The family moved to Dorches- 
ter in 1860 where Callender attended 
the public schools, but his final prepa- 
ration for College was in the School of 
G. W. C. Noble. He graduated with 
the intention of studying law and at 
once entered the law-office of Morse, 
Stone & Greenough in Boston, where 
he remained for a year and, after at- 
tending lectures at the Law School 
the following year, returned to the 
same office. He was admitted to the 
bar in Boston in April, 1875, and in 
October following opened an office at 
No. 5 Tremont St., Boston. He always 
took a deep interest in politics and in 
the fall of 1876 was a delegate to the 

_ Republican State Convention at 
Worcester, taking an active part in 
the Young Men’s Reform movement 
at that time and making several 
speeches on behalf of the Republican 
candidates. In 1879 he was a Repre- 
sentative to the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Court from the Dorchester Dis- 

trict, Boston, and again in 1897 and 
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1898 and in 1903. In 1904 and 1905 
he was elected to the State Senate and 
in 1906 received the nomination as 
the Republican candidate for Con- 
gress from the 10th Massachusetts 
District, and although defeated cut 
down the Democratic majority one 
half. He was the author of several 
books, mostly of a political nature, 
among them being Thaddeus Stevens, 
Commoner, published in 1872; The 
Leg Pullers, a political novel published 
in 1895, and later The Gigantic Med- 
dler. In 1906 he issued a small volume 
of poems entitled Fugitive Poems of 
E. B. Callender. He also contributed 
several articles to different law maga- 
zines. Throughout his life he con- 
tinued the practice of law, moving 
from 5 Tremont St. to 68 Pemberton 
Square, when the former building was 
taken down, but several years ago he 
was obliged to confine his practice 
to his home in Dorchester on account 
of his physical disabilities, and for sev- 
eral years had been unable to take an 
active part in his profession. He main- 
tained a cheerful courage throughout 
his sufferings, attended the Class din- 
ners whenever able to do so and added 
greatly to the enjoyment by his 
eloquent speeches. — George Schuy- 
ler Bates, the son of George Henry 
and Mary Holbrook (Covington) 
Bates, was born in Roxbury Dec. 19, 
1850, and died suddenly of angina 
pectoris at his home in San Diego, 
Cal., Jan. 3, 1917. The family moved 
soon after his birth to Brooklyn, N.Y. 
He entered College from Phillips 
Exeter Academy. During his early 
life he suffered from hip disease which 
left him permanently lame. Immedi- 
ately after graduation he entered the 
Law School and in the following spring 
became connected with the Boston 
Daily Globe as reporter and later as 
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assistant night editor. In 1875 he 
entered the Law School of the Uni- 
versity of New York, in the following 
May received his degree of LL.B. and 
was soon after admitted to the New 
York bar. In 1876 he again took up 
journalism in San Francisco, where he 
remained until the spring of 1880, 
when he rejoined the editorial staff of 
the Boston Daily Globe. His health, 
however, at that time was not equal 
to the task, and after a short time in 
Chicago, where he undertook to prac- 
tise his profession, he went South to 
Louisiana and Texas, where he was 
married, June 9, 1884, at Dallas, to 
Ellen Sanders Dixon, daughter of the 
Rev. Thomas F. and Sarah A. Dixon. 
He soon after returned to California 
and was connected with the Los 
Angeles Times until May, 1893, when 
he went to Riverside, to edit the Daily 
Enterprise, and, after remaining there 
for two years, became an editorial 
writer for the San Diego Union. This 
position he retained to the end of his 
life with the affection and high appre- 
ciation of his associates. In the notice 
of his decease published in the paper 
with which he was cornected was the 
fol’owing: “‘ San Diegans are familiar 
with his articles, but generally speak- 
ing they knew little of the man, for it 
may be said that most of George 
Schuyler Bates’s life was spent at his 
desk or in other parts of the editorial 
rooms. But his associates all came 
soon to learn that, beside being one of 
the best equipped and keenest edi- 
torial writers in California, he was 
also one of the most lovable gentle- 
men who ever worked for a newspaper. 
The word gentleman has been used 
advisedly in the preceding sentence, 
for George Schuyler Bates’s life was 
full of what might be called old-fash- 
ioned courtesy and a kindly natural 
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dignity which made his companion- 
ship doubly enjoyable to all who 
worked with him.”’ Although closely 
devoted to his work and seldom taking 
any recreation or any vacation at all, 
he was an enthusiastic member of the 
Rowing Club of the city in which he 
lived. His wife and two of his four 
children, George Dixon Bates and 
Edwin Marvin Bates, survive him. — 
Edward Luther Parks, a temporary 
member of the Class, died at the Bos- 
ton City Hospital, Feb. 9, 1917. He 
was born in Boston May 14, 1849, the 
son of Dr. Luther Parks (H.C. 1843, 
M.D. 1847) and Julia (Dale) Parks. 
He suffered seriously from illness in 
his early years and his education was 
greatly interrupted, but in 1865 he 
went on a sailing vessel to Labrador 
which restored him to such health and 
strength that he was allowed to go to 
Phillips Exeter Academy, and from 
there he entered College in 1868, 
where he remained for two years, 
much against his own will as he said. 
He then entered the Lawrence Scien- 
tific School preparatory for the study 
of medicine and subsequently entered 
Jefferson Medical College, Philadel- 
phia, and received his degree of M.D. 
in March, 1874. He remained in 
Philadelphia until 1877, serving as 
surgeon and instructor in various hos- 
pitals and medical schools. Return- 
ing to Boston he was admitted to the 
Massachusetts Medical Society in 
1877, and for the next ten years en- 
gaged in general practice here, with 
the exception of one year spent in 
Santa Barbara, Cal. In 1887 he went 
to Europe, and after four years’ study 
in Vienna and Paris under distin- 
guished specialists, returned to Bos- 
ton in 1891, and thereafter continu- 
ously practised his profession here, 
giving particular attention to diseases 
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of the eye. He was a member of the 
Puritan Club, of the Boston Athletic 
Association, of the Boston Society of 
Natural History, and of the Harvard 


Club of Boston. In May, 1896, the 
graduates and members of Jefferson 
College formed upon his initiative a 
society known as the New England 
Association of the Graduates of the 
Jefferson Medical College, of which he 
was elected president. He was always 
interested in military matters and 
was once an active member of the 
First Corps of Cadets and at the time 
of his death was a retired member of 


that body. He was secretary of his 
Class at Exeter. He was never mar- 
ried. 


1873. 


Artuur L. Ware, Sec., 
Framingham Centre. 

William Appleton Bell died at Som- 
erville on April 3. He was the son of 
Luther V. and Frances C. (Pinkerton) 
Bell and was born at Somerville, March 
16, 1851. After graduation from the 
Medical School in 1876 he studied for 
two years in Europe and then began 
practice in Somerville, where he passed 
his subsequent life. Two sons survive 
him. 


1874. 
C. S. PENHALLOW, Sec., 
803 Sears Bldg., Boston. 

Francis E. Babcock died on Feb. 22, 
1917. He was born in Lowell, Feb. 14, 
1852. He was a partner in the firm of 
Wingate P. Sargent & Babcock from 
1884 to 1895, when he retired on ac- 
count of poor health, and spent five 
or six years in southern California. 
He was president of the Gilbert Man- 
ufacturing Co. from 1901 to 1913, 
when he gave up business and went to 
live on the Eliot Farm in Dudley, 
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which had been in his family since 
1810. — Amory G. Hodges died March 
8, 1917. The first five years after 
graduation he was in the banking 
business in Boston, going to New York 
in 1882, where he became a member 
of the New York Stock Exchange. In 
1885 he founded the banking firm of 
Halsted & Hodges, which continued 
until 1915, when the firm was dis- 
solved, and the new one of A. G. 
Hodges & Co. formed, consisting of 
Hodges and Robert W. Locke, ’03. 
During his College life he was inter- 
ested in athletics, was a member of 
the University nine for two years, 
and belonged to the more prominent 
College clubs. He kept up his active 
interest in College and Class matters 
after graduation, was chairman of the 
Committee on Nominations of the 
Overseers of Harvard College, and a 
member of the Executive Committee 
of the Harvard Alumni Association. 
He was a member of the Union, Uni- 
versity, Racquet, Harvard, Loyal 
Legion, Yacht, and Broad Clubs of 
New York City; Rockaway Hunt of 
Long Island; Somerset and Harvard 
Clubs of Boston; and for a number of 
years, until shortly before his death, 
president of the Harvard Club of 
New York City, in which he took a 
deep interest. 


1876. 


Emor H. Harpine, Sec., 
6 Beacon St., Boston. 

John Davis Mercur, son of Ulysses 
and Sarah (Davis) Mercur, was born 
at Towanda, Pa., July 15, 1853, and 
died there Sept. 19, 1916. He prepared 
for College at Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy, but left College early in the 
course. After three years’ study at 
Jefferson Medical College, Philadel- 
phia, he graduated and received the 
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degree of M.D. in March, 1878. Fora 
year he was resident physician at the 
Philadelphia Hospital; then he spent 
a year in practice in Scranton, Pa., 
and later studied in Vienna. Mercur 
followed his profession in Philadelphia 
and Towanda until a few years ago. 
when he retired on account of ill 
health. He was a member of the 
Pennsylvania Society, Sons of the 
Revolution. His first wife, Jessie 
Corinne Hildreth, died Nov. 11, 1896; 
his second wife, who was Sue Eyer 
Rahn, survives him. 


1878. 
Henry WHEELER, Sec., 
511 Sears Bldg., Boston. 

Henry Osborn Taylor has been sug- 
gested by the Harvard Alumni Asso- 
ciation as a candidate for Overseer at 
the coming election. — The Secretary 
has not received any other news of 
importance in reference to the mem- 
bers of the Class. He is engaged in 
getting out the Seventh Class Report, 
which he hopes to have ready for dis- 
tribution by Commencement. 


1879. 

Rev. Epwarp Hate, Sec., 

5 Circuit Road, Chestnut Hill. 
Holworthy 18 will be open as here- 
tofore for the use of the Class on Com- 
mencement Day. — Thomas Cary 
Friedlander died suddenly at his home 
in San Francisco, Jan. 15. He was born 
at San Francisco, Nov. 19, 1857, the 
son of Isaac and Priscilla (Valentine) 
Friedlander. He prepared for College 
at Adams Academy, Quincy, and was 
admitted in July, 1875. In 1877 he 
left College and went into the grain 
business in San Francisco. Jan. 1, 
1886, he was made secretary of the 
San Francisco Produce Exchange, and 
Nov. 20, 1889, secretary of the Pacific 
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Coast Board of Commerce. He com- 
piled the annual reports of the Pro- 
duce Exchange from 1886 to 1894. He 
was also identified, to quote from the 
San Francisco Chronicle, “‘ with many 
important business and_ financial 
transactions and with movements 
which made for civic betterment. As 
an organizer and executive he held a 
high rank, and his administration of 
the old commercial body was pointed 
out as an example to similar organiza- 
tions the country over. It was through 
his efforts that the famous marine 
department of the Exchange was 
brought to a high standard and perpet- 
uated from the old days of shipping 
to the present.”” When the Exchange 
was absorbed by the Chamber of 
Commerce some years ago, he became 
manager of the Merchants’ Exchange 
Building. His wife and two sisters sur- 
vive him. 


1880. 
Joun Woopsury, Sec., 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 

Arthur Hale is vice-president of the 
Consolidation Coal Co., in charge of 
traffic and transportation, and also 
vice-president of the Cumberland and 
Pennsylvania R.R. — Fletcher S. 
Hines has changed his permanent ad- 
dress to Ludlow, Vt. — The Class will 
dine informally at the Union Club, 
Boston, on Wednesday evening, June 
20, the night before Commencement. 
— George Griswold, who died at 
Tuxedo Park, N.Y., on March 18, 
1917, was the son of George and 
Lydia (Alley) Griswold. After gradu- 
ation he was for some years connected 
with the firm of P. Lorillard & Co., in 
their tobacco business in Jersey City. 
Later he was attacked by a malady 
which severely crippled him and pre- 
vented his continuance in active busi- 
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ness. From that time until his death 
he made his home at Tuxedo Park, 
where he was vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Tuxedo Park 
Association. His wife, who was Miss 
Emily Oliver Post, of New York, died 
in 1905. His son, George Griswold, who 
is a student at Columbia College, sur- 
vives him. 





1881. 


Rev. Joun W. Suter, Sec., 
8 Chestnut St., Boston. 


John Kearsley Mitchell was born at 
Philadelphia July 13, 1859, and died at 
Philadelphia April 10, 1917. Mitchell 
prepared for College at St. Paul’s 
School, Concord, N.H., entering Col- 
lege in 1877, joining the Class of 1882 
in 1879 as a Sophomore, and leaving 
College at the end of that year because 
of ill health. He received his A.B. 
degree out of course in 1904, and in 
regard to it wrote at the time of the 
25th anniversary: “‘ The most remark- 
able thing that has happened to me 
since 1898 was to receive my degree in 
1904, an honor for which I tried to 
express my gratitude to those of the 
Class who were at the dinner in that 
year.” The degree was a deserved 
recognition of the distinguished work 
which he had done in his chosen pro- 
fession since leaving College, and was 
a matter for rejoicing on the part of 
those of his classmates who knew 
him, and who had always held him 
in affectionate regard. After leaving 
College, he went to the Medical School 
of the University of Pennsylvania, and 
was graduated in 1883. After serving 
as resident physician at the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital and at the Episcopal 
Hospital in Philadelphia, he spent a 
year in the hospitals of Vienna, Paris, 
and London. Upon his return he be- 
gan practice in Philadelphia, giving 
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special attention to nervous diseases, 
and following in the footsteps of his 
father, the eminent neurologist and 
author, Dr. S. Weir Mitchell. He was, 
in the course of his practice, Demon- 
strator of Clinical Medicine at the 
University of Pennsylvania, Lecturer 
on General Symptomatology, visit- 
ing physician at St. Mary’s and St. 
Agnes’s Hospitals, attending physi- 
cian to the Church Home, physician 
for Nervous Diseases to the Presby- 
terian Hospital and to the Philadel- 
phia Infirmary. It was in 1902 that be 
succeeded his father at the Orthopedic 
Hospital. He was a Fellow of the Col- 
lege of Physicians of Philadelphia, a 
member of the Association of Ameri- 
can Physicians, the American Neuro- 
logical Association, and many other 
medical societies. Among the medical 
works which he published were Re- 
mote Consequences of Injuries of 
Nerves, Mechano-Therapy, Massage 
and Physical Education. He collabo- 
rated with his father in the writing of 
a book on Fat and Blood. His diver- 
sion was farming, of which he wrote 
amusingly in 1906, saying among 
other things that his concern with the 
health of Chester County had caused 
the State Commissioner to make him 
an Inspector of his Bureau for that 
part of the world. He was fond of 
horseback riding, which he combined, 
according to his own account, with 
digging in the garden and churning. 
He was a member of the Rittenhouse, 
the University Barge, the Pegasus, 
and the Franklin Inn Clubs. In 1890 
he was married to Anne Keppele 
Williams, who, with two daughters, 
survives him. — George Wiley Cush- 
ing, born at Bedford, March 17, 1857, 
died at Shrewsbury, Feb. 26, 1917, 
was the son of the Reverend William 
Cushing, a Unitarian minister, and 
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Margaret (Wiley) Cushing. Cushing 
entered College from the Cambridge 
High School and left College at the 
end of his Freshman year. He imme- 
diately entered the employ of his 
brother’s firm, J. S. Cushing & Co., 
printers, Boston, as_ proof-reader. 
When the firm transferred its estab- 
lishment to Norwood in 1893, Cushing 
moved to that town, having previously 
lived in Cambridge and Arlington. 
Cushing continued his profession of 
proof-reader for many years, becoming 
the head proof-reader in charge of one 
of the largest staffs of proof-readers in 
the country. The firm, which became 
after a time the J. S. Cushing Com- 
pany, did a very large amount of 
work, and in its service a vast amount 
of reading of great variety passed 
through Cushing’s hands. He was a 
very diligent worker and formed a 
wide acquaintance with many pub- 
lishers, and became possessed of a 
very thorough knowledge of books. 
As a citizen of Norwood he was inter- 
ested in the affairs of the town, and 
was for a number of years a member of 
the School Committee and Chairman 
of the Board, as well as a member of 
the Board of Trustees of the Morrill 
Memorial Library. Members of the 
Norwood Literary Club of which he 
was a member were occasionally 
favored with stories by Cushing, 
though it is not known that any of 
these were published. He was for 
many years secretary of the Orient 
Lodge of Masons. He attended the 
Universalist Church, where he was at 
one time superintendent of the Sun- 
day School. He was married at 
Worcester in 1886 to Arabel Estelle 
Burgess. Their only child, Walter 
Burgess Cushing, was born in 1887, 
and died in 1910. His wife and two 
brothers and three sisters, one of 
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whom is Mrs. Charles H. Grandgent, 
wife of the Harvard professor, survive 
him. — Henry Swits Van Slyck, born 
at Syracuse, N.Y., Oct. 7, 1859, died 
at Los Angeles, Cal., Feb. 22, 1917, 
was the son of David Bernhard and 
Annie Eliza (Conde) Van Slyck. He 
entered College in 1877 from the 
Brookline High School, and left Col- 
lege in November of his Sophomore 
year, on account of ill health. He 
went to Texas and was engaged chiefly 
in sheep and cattle ranching, going 
afterwards to Arizona, where he was 
occupied in the same business. In 
1890 he became chief clerk in the Gen- 
eral Freight and Passenger Office of 
the Western Division of the Atlantic 
and Pacific Railway at Albuquerque, 
N.M. Two years later he was pro- 
moted to be general agent of the divi- 
sion, and five years later he was 
traveling freight and passenger agent 
of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé 
Railway, with headquarters at San 
Francisco. Later, in 1900, he became 
live stock agent for the road, at El 
Paso, Tex., and at the time of his 
death he was assistant general live 
stock agent for the same road, with 
his headquarters at Trinidad, Colo. 
His death, which was due to pneu- 
monia, occurred at the Santa Fé 
Association Hospital at Los Angeles. 
Van Slyck was married in 1895 to 
Dell V., daughter of James and Eliza 
Hennersheets. —In the autumn, C. 
A. Coolidge returned from a trip to 
China, where he went on behalf of the 
Rockefeller Institute to see about 
establishing hospitals. — J. L. Paine 
is president of the Cambridge Club. — 
W. R. Thayer is first vice-president 
of the American Historical Associa- 
tion. —C. H. W. Foster is a trus- 
tee of the Harvard Mutual Founda- 
tion. 
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1882. 
H. W. Cunnineuag, Sec., 
89 State St., Boston. 

The Class will celebrate its 35th 
anniversary simply, in view of the un- 
settled state of affairs, and will dine 
at the Algonquin Club in Boston on 
Wednesday evening, June 20. Other 
events that had been planned have 
been postponed to a future year. — 
Robert Cumming, of Glasgow, was on 
July 10, 1915, commissioned a captain 
in the 5th Scottish Rifles, and since 
Jan. 13, 1916, has been stationed_ in 
Egypt, part of the time at Ismailia, 
and since Nov. 9 last has been in charge 
of a camp of prisoners and suspects 
“somewhere in Egypt.” His eldest 
son is driving an ambulance in France. 
— George Buell’s son, Robert L., 
now in the Sophomore Class, sailed in 
February for similar work. — Godfrey 
Cabot has been increasing his interest 
in flying and is devoting much time to 
the training of young men. He has 
recently had built a sea-plane for his 
own use. — Daniel B. Fearing has 
been made president of the Board of 
Commissioners of Inland Fisheries for 
Rhode Island. He recently gave an 
exhibition at the Club of Odd Vol- 
umes in Boston of his collection of 
angling book-plates. — Henry H. 
Gilman has been made president of 
the Haverhill National Bank of which 
he has been many years a director. — 
Charles H. Goldthwaite is on the staff 
of teachers at Milton Academy. — 
William J. Rushmore has given up 
teaching and taken up a permanent 
residence at Berkeley, Cal. — Former 
Lieut.-Gov. Robert Luce of Waltham 
and Hon. Frederick S. Hall of Taun- 
ton were, on May 1, elected delegates 
to the Convention for the Revision 
of the Massachusetts State Constitu- 
tion. 
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1883. 
FrepericKk NIcHOLs, Sec., 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

A. C. Burrage has offered to the 
Government the hospital built and 
maintained by him on Bumkin Island 
in Boston Harbor for sick and crip- 
pled children, and also the use of his 
sea-going yacht, Adec. Our Class- 
mate further agrees to pay the cost of 
maintaining the hospital up to $4000 
a month for four months; and to de- 
fray the expenses of the Aztec as a 
hospital transport up to $8000 a 
month for four months. —L. A, 
Coolidge was nominated at the State 
Primaries to be one of the delegates- 
at-large to the Massachusetts Consti- 
tutional Convention. He has accepted 
an invitation to be chairman of the 
sub-committee on welfare work of the 
Committee on Labor of the Council of 
National Defense, the object of which 
is to secure efficiency in labor and in- 
dustry. — The Rev. W. E. C. Smith 
resigned on March 19 the rectorship 
of St. Mary’s Episcopal Church at 
Dorchester, where he has been in 
charge since 1912. — Alonzo Wilder 
Pollard died of pneumonia on Feb. 3, 
at his home in Boston. The son of 
Marshall Spring Perry and Georgianna 
Pauline (Jones) Pollard, he was born 
in Boston, July 18, 1862, attended the 
English High School and prepared for 
College at Phillips Exeter Academy. 
At graduation he received honorable 
mention in history, and ranked among 
those to whom Disquisitions were 
awarded. In December, 1884, he 
entered the office of Henry W. Pea- 
body & Co., shipping and commis- 
sion merchants, of Boston, with whom 
he continued for seven years, until 
1891, when he joined his father’s firm, 
Wood, Pollard & Co., importers and 
grocers, with which he was connected 
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until his death, having been president 
of the company since 1913. Pollard 
was an able business man, and his 
business interests and social affiliations 
were various and wide. He was a 
director of the Commonwealth Trust 
Co., a member of the Chamber of 
Commerce, and a lieutenant of the 
Naval Brigade of Massachusetts. He 
held membership in the Exchange 
Club, the Country Club, the Eastern 
Yacht and New York Yacht Clubs, 
the Harvard Clubs of Boston and New 
York, and the Massachusetts Auto- 
mobile Club. His affection for his 
Class and his helpful interest and 
enthusiasm in all its affairs were never 
wanting; sympathetic and generous, 
he responded to every claim of friend- 
ship. His Classmates will cherish that 
happy memory of him on our 25th 
Anniversary, when, as our attentive 
host, he was at his genial and hospit- 
able best. He was married April 12, 
1887, at Brooklyn, N.Y., to Elise 
Welch, who, with a son and four 
daughters, survives him. His children 
are Anna (Mrs. James Murray Kay, 
Jr., who died in 1912), Frederick 
Wilder (1912), Elise (Mrs. Alvin F. 
Sortwell), Pauline (Mrs. Jonathan S. 
Raymond), Katharine and Priscilla 
Pollard. 


1884. 
T. K. Cummins, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

Robert P. Perkins is one of the can- 
didates for nomination for the Board 
of Overseers of the College. — Dr. 
W. S. Bryant sailed for France on 
Feb. 24 to take up work in the army 
hospitals there. —C. B. Davis is 
president of the Lexington Savings 
Bank, Lexington. — T. R. Plummer 
returned in April from France, where 
he has been with the United States 








Embassy in Paris in work connected 
with the war. — Prof. J. R. Jewett 
has purchased a power boat and pre- 
sented it to the Second Naval Dis- 
trict, the headquarters of which are 
at Newport, R.I. Jewett’s son will 
be a member of the unit which will 
man the boat. — E. A. S. Clarke is 
one of a committee formed to distri- 
bute among steel manufacturers the 
Government’s war requirements in 
steel products. He is also one of a 
committee formed to look after the ques- 
tion of ferro alloys, particularly ferro- 
manganese, which is essential in the man- 
ufacture of steel.— The Apostles’ Creed 
To-day, an historical interpretation of 
the origin and growth of the Apostles’ 
Creed, by Rev. E. S. Drown, is pub- 
lished by The Macmillan Company. 
— James M. Codman was elected a 
delegate to the Convention for the Re- 
vision of the Massachusetts State Con- 
stitution. — R. A. F. Penrose, Jr., has 
prepared for the Geological Commit- 
tee of the National Research Council a 
statement entitled “ What a Geologist 
Can Do in War,” published by the 
J. B. Lippincott Co. in Philadelphia. 
It was prepared for the purpose of 
stating succinctly and clearly the 
competency of the geologist in war 
service, and is commended to the 
attention of commanding officers by 
Chairman Clarke of the Geological 
Committee of the National Research 
Council. 


1885. 
Henry M. WItt1ams, Sec., 
16 State St., Boston. 

The Class held a successful dinner at 
the Harvard Club on April 7, 37 men 
present. Those coming from the greatest 
distance were Dr. Edgerly from Iowa 
and Dr. William S. Thayer from Balti- 
more. Storrow reported for the Massa- 
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chusetts Committee of Public Safety. 
Dr. W.S. Thayer read a poem on “ Amer- 
ica, 1917.” All the speakers took the 
war as their subject. Appropriate action 
was taken on the death of Deighton 
Simpson, son of Henry W. Simpson, 
killed in the aviation service of the Eng- 
lish army. — Under the leadership of 
F. S. Billings the Class has sent two 
ambulances to the American Field Am- 
bulance service in France. — The War 
Committee appointed at the Class din- 
ner consists of F. S. Billings, chairman, 
Dr. Chadbourne, Nichols, Presbrey, 
and Wheelwright. Its object is to con- 
centrate for war purposes. —B. B. 
Thayer has been mentioned for Overseer 
by the Alumni Association. — E. L. 
Dorr, L.S.S., is a captain in the Quarter- 
master’s department on service buying 
horses and mules in Virginia. — R. W. 
Boyden is making speeches through New 
England at the request of the Massa- 
chusetts Committee of Public Safety. — 
A. S. Johnson is on the committee to 
provide Y.M.C.A. huts for the army. — 
Changes of address: W. B. Rand, 185 
Franklin St., Boston; A. P. Smith, 704—- 
705 Liberty Bldg., Philadelphia; A. B. 
Sawyer, 2638 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
(White Automobile Co.); F. Winthrop 
White, 527 5th Ave., New York City; 
Sidney J. Jennings, 120 Broadway, New 
York City. 


1886. 
Tuos. T. Batpwin, Sec., 
77 Franklin St., Boston. 

The annual subscription Class 
luncheon was held at the Harvard 
Club of Boston on Feb. 17. Thirty- 
three men were present, as follows: 
T. T. Baldwin, G. G. Bradford, S. 
Chase, A. D. Claflin, E. D. Codman, 
W. R. Dewey, P. R. Frothingham, 
C. Guild, M. G. Haughton, F. C. 
Hood, E. H. Hosmer, W. H. Howe, 
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E. B. Jennings, G. F. Jewett, F. A. 
Kendall, M. M. Kimball, H. Lyman, 
F. B. Mallory, J. M. Merriam, F. J. 
Moors, E. H. Nichols, J. N. Palmer, 
C. D. Porter, M. W. Richardson, W. 
H. Slocum, W. L. Smith, G. B. Ste- 
vens, W. B. Waterman, G. M. Weed, 
F. C. Weld, R. D. Weston, I. L. 
Winter, and G. W. Woodbury. Claflin 
presided. Frothingham spoke elo- 
quently of the duty of the United 
States in relation to the present war; 
and short speeches were made by 
Haughton, Hood, Baldwin, Porter, 
Nichols, Winter, Jewett, and Weld. — 
T. W. Richards has been elected presi- 
dent of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science for 1917, 
and in February he was elected cor- 
responding member of the Royal 
Academy of Science of the Institute of 
Bologna, Italy. — B. Gunnison is 
teaching in the College of Emporia, 
Kan. His address is 1112 State Street, 
Emporia, Kan. — J. H. Payne has 
been transferred from Worcester, 
Mass., to the U.S. Navy Recruiting 
Station, Raleigh, N.C. — P. G. Bol- 
ster was a candidate for the Massa- 
chusetts Constitutional Convention. 
—G. Tompkins’s address is Room 
1408, 347 5th Ave., New York City. 
— C. G. H. Stephens’s address is 517 
Prendergast Ave., Jamestown, N.Y. 
— Edward Clarence Wright died in 
Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 24. He was 
born in Cambridge, Oct. 16, 1863, 
the son of William and Ellen Bruman 
Wright. In College he was a member 
of the Pi Eta and made his mark in 
athletics in the mile walk. In his 
Senior year he won that event in the 
Spring Meeting on Holmes Field in 
seven minutes and one second, break- 
ing the intercollegiate record, and also 
won the same event in the Intercollegi- 
ate Meeting. After graduation he was 
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a student for three years in the Har- 
vard Law School, being a member of 
the Austin Law Club and taking the 
LL.B. degree in 1889. In 1890 he be- 
gan the practice of law in Kansas 
City, and in the latter years of his life 
devoted all his time to real-estate and 
corporation law. In 1891 he married, 
in Kansas City, Annie Glines Porter. 
Their children were four sons — Ed- 
ward Clarence, Jr., Chandler Porter, 
William, and Porter — and one daugh- 
ter, Ellen, who died in childhood. 


1887. 
Gro. P. Furser, Sec., 
344 South Station, Boston. 

The 30th reunion of the Class will 
be celebrated simply by a subscrip- 
tion dinner at the Union Club on 
Wednesday, June 20, and the usual 
exercises at Commencement on Thurs- 
day. Hollis 7 will be open to the Class 
as usual. — L. A. Johnson has moved 
his office to 301 Congress St., corner 
of Dorchester Ave., Boston. — A. R. 
Baum has moved his law office to 206 
Foxcroft Bldg., 68 Post St., San 
Francisco, Cal. — Henry Jarvis Liver- 
more was born at Lexington, May 27, 
1865, son of Lionel Jarvis Livermore 
and Mary Ann Catherine Perkins. 
He died of apoplexy on Jan. 16, 1917, 
at his home in Medford. In the fall of 
1887 he took a position in the office of 
the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba 
R.R. at St. Paul, Minn., where he re- 
mained for six months. In April, 1888, 
he returned to Boston and entered 
into partnership with his brother, 
J. P. Livermore, and began practising 
patent soliciting, which he continued 
to the time of his death. He was mar- 
ried, July 5, 1888, to Susan T. McKay, 
who died in October, 1894. In March, 
1896, he was married to Elizabeth 
Hill, who survives him, together with 
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three daughters, Clara Allina, Gwen- 
dolyn Jarvis, and Catherine Hill. — 
George Austin Morrison died sud- 
denly at a dance in New York City on 
Nov. 29, 1916. The following is taken 
from a New York paper: ‘‘ He had 
danced several times and then said he 
felt tired. While resting he became 
ill and a physician was sent for. Mr. 
Morrison died before the medical aid 
could reach him. He was interested 
in several corporations and was treas- 
urer of the Metals Trade Corporation 
at 99 John St. Mr. Morrison was 
best known as an author of genealogi- 
cal and historical works. He was the 
author of King Family of Rhode 
Island, Laurent de Camp and His 
Descendants, The Memorial History of 
St. Andrew's Society, and The King 
Heraldry. ... He was a former presi- 
dent of the St. Andrew’s Society, a 
trustee of the New York Genealogi- 
cal and Biological Society, a member 
of the St. George’s Society and St. 
Nicholas Society, the Sons of the 
Revolution, the Society of Colonial 
Wars, and the Rhode Island State 
Society of the Cincinnati. Mr. Morri- 
son belonged to the Lawyers and 
Metropolitan Clubs. His wife was 
Miss Magdalen S. Worden.” Morri- 
son was born March 26, 1864, a son 
of George Austin Morrison and Lucie 
Ann King. He had received the de- 
grees of A.M. and EL.B. from Colum- 
bia. 















1891. 
A. J. Garceau, Sec., 
12 Ashburton Place, Boston. 

The Class will meet as usual in Hol- 
worthy 9 on Commencement Day, but 
no refreshments will be served there. 
The Alumni Lunch will be served in the 
large tent in the Yard. The morning ex- 
ercises will be held in Sanders Theatre. 
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— Perley Doe has moved to 384 S. Pearl 
St., Denver, Colo. — V. S. Rothschild is 
the treasurer of the Italian Red Cross 
Fund, 42 Leonard St., New York City. 
He has translated a drama by Marchesa 
Laura Gropallo entitled The Soul of the 
People. — Francis G. Caffey is to be the 
new Federal District Attorney in the 
New York City District.— Joseph Leiter 
is president of the Army League of the 
United States. 





1892. 
ALLEN R. BENNER, Sec., 
Andover. 

Members of the Class living in New 
York and vicinity invited all their 
out-of-town classmates to a dinner 
at the Harvard Club in New York on 
the evening of Feb. 17. One hundred 
and six members were present. T. W. 
Lamont presided and acted as toast- 
master. One of the most interesting 
parts of the program was a letter 
from Hashimura Togo, read by Dr. 
Greenough. Among the speakers were 
A. M. White, F. S. Newell, Arthur 
Woods, E. J. Lake, L. A. Coerne, Kay 
Wood, R. L. Agassiz, M. D. Follans- 
bee, and A. R. Benner. There were 
songs by T. C. Tebbetts and Kay 
Wood. Lamont read a poem contrib- 
uted for the occasion by A. J. B. Mel- 
lish, who was unable to be present. 
Copies of old songs were distributed 
at the tables and the Class joined in 
the singing with enthusiasm. The 
New York committee of arrangements 
included A. H. Lockett, chairman, W. 
N. Duane, M. E. Ingalls, T. W. La- 
mont, F. N. Watriss, and A. M. White. 
The musical part of the program 
was arranged by J. B. Sheffield. The 
out-of-town members of the Class who 
were able to arrive earlier in the day 
were entertained at a luncheon by 
T. W. Lamont, at his office, 23 Wall 
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St. There were between 55 and 60 
present. Lamont also entertained all 
these men as his guests at a theatre 
party in the afternoon. — Owing to 
the fact that the country is seriously 
preparing for war it has seemed to the 
Class Committee inappropriate to 
hold an elaborate or expensive cele- 
bration of our twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary. Therefore the program orig- 
inally announced has been greatly 
modified. The present plans, subject 
to later revision, are as follows: Tues- 
day evening, June 19, a gathering of 
the Class at the Copley-Plaza Hotel, 
followed by an informal supper. 
Wednesday, June 20, the Class will 
be the guests of W. Cameron Forbes 
at his home in Westwood. In the 
evening the Class Dinner will be held 
at the Algonquin Club. Thursday, 
June 21, the Class will attend Com- 
mencement in a body. — Rev. C. H. 
Blodgett expects to leave Boston 
April 10 to become rector of Grace 
Church, Colorado Springs, Colo. He 
will live at the rectory, 816 North 
Nevada Ave.—G. S. Curtis was 
elected a Selectman of Marblehead 
in February last. — Frederick Brueg- 
ger’s play, You Can’t Get Away from 
It, was produced at the Players’ 
Workshop in Chicago for the week of 
Feb. 19. — C.S. Baxter, W. C. Forbes, 
and J. O. Porter are members of the 
Massachusetts Committee of Public 
Safety. — Dr. R. B. Greenough is 
lieutenant (junior grade) and assist- 
ant surgeon, Medical Reserve Corps, 
U.S.N., at present on active duty at 
the Naval Hospital, Chelsea. — Edgar 
Pierce is an ensign in the U.S.N.R.F., 
at present attached to the U.S. tor- 
pedo-destroyer Smith. —J. O. Porter is 
lieutenant (senior grade), U.S.N.R.F., 
at present in command of the First 
Naval District Training Station at 
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Marblehead with a force of 400 men. 
— A. M. White is connected with 
the New York Police Department as 
* Aid to the Police Commissioner ” 
and in charge of the Home Defense 
League and of the Division of Bridge 
Defense. — Boats owned by E. B. 
Dane, Edgar Pierce, and Joseph Shat- 
tuck are now in the U.S. patrol ser- 
vice of the First Naval District. — 
Ralph Inglee Carter died at White 
Plains, N.Y., March 9, 1914. 


1893. 
Samvuet F. BatcHE.pEr, Sec., 
721 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 

The mid-winter dinner of the New 
England Association of the Class was 
held at the Harvard Club of Boston on 
Feb. 15. About 40 were present. Judge 
Stone presided, and the principal 
speaker of the evening was Stover, 
Colonel of the Fifth Massachusetts 
Regiment, recently returned from 
service on the Mexican border. In a 
most interesting manner he outlined 
the results of thirty years’ practical 
observation of the national military 
system, both volunteer and regular, 
and urged that any well-rounded 
scheme for ‘ preparedness’ should 
include all of the four essentials — 
recruitment, equipment, training, and 
organization. He continued till a 
late hour in answering questions and 
explaining details. — The tenth an- 
nual dinner of the New York City 
members was held at the Harvard 
Club there on March 30, 1917. About 
40 men were present, including dele- 


gations from Boston, Honolulu, ete. 


Special decorations were provided by 
Cullinan, the new director of the club- 
house. Martin acted as toastmaster, 
and numerous speeches were made, 
chiefly on topics connected with the 
national situation. Fiske read a patri- 
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otic poem and Wilder illustrated the 
development of Hawaiian music, both 
vocal and instrumental, from the earli- 
est times to the present day. — Mur- 
ray Bartlett’s present address is 182 
Bellefontaine St., Pasadena, Cal. — 
Brabrook is with the North Midas 
Copper Company, at 50 Congress St., 
Boston. — Dibblee has removed his 
law offices from the Crocker Building 
to 732 Mills Building, San Francisco. 
— Fiske is secretary of the Lawyers’ 
Preparedness Committee of Boston, 
with offices in the Sears Building. — 
Highlands is in the motion-picture 
business at 6 East 45th St., New York 
City. — Lucas has published a vol- 
ume entitled Spiritual Interpretations: 
the Commandments, Beatitudes, Words. 
— Marvin is connected with the Pan- 
American Munitions Company at 
Albany, N.Y. — Roberts has returned 
from a residence of many years in 
Italy, and should be addressed at the 
Hotel Abbotsford, Boston. His recent 
novel, Nedda, has had a large sale. — 
H. G. Shaw has given up his work at 
the High School in Torrington, Conn., 
and removed to 346 Central St., 
Winchendon.— Soren has left the Gen- 
eral Electric Company at Schenectady, 
N. Y., and gone to the Hartford Elec- 
tric Light Company, Hartford, Conn. 
— Whitmore should be addressed at 
the City Club, 55 West 44th St., New 
York City. — Wilder has been ap- 
pointed Chief Commissioner of the 
Boy Scouts for the district embracing 
New Jersey, New York, and Con- 
necticut. —A. S. G. Clarke has been 
elected Judge of Probate for the Dis- 
trict of Washington, Conn. He has 
been Town Counsel for Washington 
since 1913. — Cullinan has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Harvard Club 
of New York City. —O. B. Hawes 
last September removed from a 
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fifteen-year pastorate at Germantown, 
Pa., to become minister of the Uni- 
tarian Church at Newton Centre; 
address, 29 Glenwood Ave. — Froth- 
ingham has published A Brief His- 
tory of the Constitution and Govern- 
ment of Massachusetts. — Villard is 
president of the Philharmonic Society 
of New York City. — William Nor- 
man Cottrell died Dec. 2, 1916, at 
Chicago, after a lingering illness. He 
was born Nov. 26, 1871, at Mason 
City, Ill., the son of Norman and 
Mary Jane (Gamble) Cottrell, the 
family being of Massachusetts stock. 
He studied at Illinois Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, and took the degree of S.B. in 
1891. He then entered Harvard as a 
Junior and graduated with ’93. Enter- 
ing the Law School he took his LL.B. 
in 1896. He at once went into active 
practice in Chicago, and remained 
there, with the exception of a return 
to Mason City during 1899-1901. In 
1906 he was elected Associate Judge 
of the Chicago Municipal Court for a 
six-year term; after which he returned 
to private practice and in 1914 organ- 
ized the law firm of Beckman, Cottrell 
& Phillips. Besides the arduous de- 
mands of an honorable and successful 
professional life, Cottrell was deeply 
interested in the social and welfare 
work of Chicago, took an active part 
in local Republican politics, and di- 
vided his “‘ leisure time between play- 
ing golf and farming in Central Illi- 
nois.”” He was a member of the Union 
League, University, City, Exmoor 
Country, Kenwood, and South Shore 
Country Clubs. In 1912 he under- 
went a serious operation for gall- 
stones, from which he rallied slowly 
and never fully recovered. August 17, 
1909, he married Mary Jane Caldwell, 
widow of Oscar Turner, at Chatham, 
Ill., who, with two children, survives 
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him. — Louis Bertram Flower died of 
cancer of the bladder at Coronado, 


Cal., Feb. 17, 1917. He was born 
at Madison, Wis., July 7, 1870, the 
son of James Monroe and Lucy L. 
(Cones) Flower, the family coming 
from New York State. Three years 
later they removed to Chicago, where 
his father became one of the leaders 
of the bar and his mother a philan- 
thropist of much prominence. He fit- 
ted at the University School of Chi- 
cago and entered the University of 
Wisconsin, but ip his Junior year came 
to Harvard i was graduated with 
93. He then studied for two years at 
the Chicago College of Law, was ad- 
mitted to the bar and entered the 
office of Flower, Smith & Musgrave. 
Upon his father’s retirement from this 
firm he went into the real estate busi- 
ness, and later into the Chicago Tele- 
phone Company and the grocery busi- 
ness successively, until his increasing 
ill health compelled him to abandon 
active life. On April 25, 1894, he mar- 
ried at Milwaukee Alice C. Rowley, 
who with one son survives him. 


1894. 
Pror. E. K. Ranp, Sec., 
107 Lake View Ave., Cambridge. 

The Class will hold its reunion as 
usual in Stoughton 23 on Commence- 
ment Day. There will be no luncheon 
there, as members are invited to the 
general luncheon of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation. In the evening there will be a 
simple dinner at the Harvard Club. 
The purpose of our meeting there is 
patriotic, not convivial. A nominal 
price will be charged for the dinner, 
and those who can afford to do so are 
asked to send further contributions to 
G. C. Lee, 44 State Street, Boston. 
The money thus received will be used 
for charitable objects connected with 
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the war; part will be forwarded to 
Dr. Hugh Cabot, who is in charge of 
the Harvard Surgical Unit that went 
over to France in February to remain 
during the rest of the war. — Among 
the members of the Massachusetts 
Committee of Public Safety are C. T. 
Keller (Trucks and Motor Cars) and 
D. A. Ellis (Co-ordination of Aid 
Societies); Ellis is also a member of a 
committee of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce that reported favorably 
on a plan for daylight-saving. — J. B. 
Woodworth is chairman of the com- 
mittee, appointed by the National 
Research, on the use of seismographs 
in locating heavy batteries of the 
enemy. He has also been engaged for 
two years by the U.S. Geological Sur- 
vey in preparing maps of certain parts 
of the coast which will be of use in 
case of the military occupation of this 
district. — J. D. Logan publishes in 
the April number of The Canadian 
Magazine an article entitled ‘‘ The 
Psychology of Khaki.” It traces the 
changes wrought in the view of life 
when one becomes a soldier and is 
based “on my own personal experi- 
ences as I observed them reflectively 
after enlisting in the King’s service 
and donning the King’s khaki as a 
private in the 85th Overseas Bat- 
talion, C.E.F., Nova Scotia High- 
landers.” — M. Ladd has been ap- 
pointed physician-in-chief of the chil- 
dren’s department and of the hospital 
for children of the Boston Dispensary. 
He is instructor in pediatrics at the 
Harvard Medical School, has been 
assistant physician on the staff of the 
Children’s Hospital, and is also con- 
sulting pediatrist of the Boston Nurs- 
ery for Blind Babies. —O. M. W. 
Sprague, Professor of Banking and 
Finance at Harvard, spoke on the 
subject, “‘ Is a General Rise of Prices 
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an Inevitable Consequence of War 
Finance? ” at a meeting of the Amer- 
ican Economic Association held at 
Ohio State University on Dec. 29, 
1916. — Rev. Percy Gordon, for- 
merly rector of Grace Church, New 
Bedford, is assistant to Rev. Leighton 
Parks, rector of St. Bartholomew's 
Church, New York City. — J. C. 
Watson has resigned his position as 
Dean of the University of Nevada; 
his address is Rantoul, Ill. —J. H. 
Bennett is a partner in the firm of 
Wellington, Sears & Co.; address, 29 
Washington Square, New York City.— 
G. T. Weitzel’s address is apparently 
Frankfort, Ky.; further information 
will be welcome. — McP. Fraser, 62 
Fuller Street, Dorchester. — Boris 
Sidis has published Causation and 
Treatment of Psychopathic Diseases 
(R. G. Badger, Boston). 


1895. 

F. H. Nasu, Sec., 

30 State St., Boston. 

On Jan. 26, 1917, C. F. D. Belden 
was appointed Librarian of the Bos- 
ton Public Library to succeed Horace 
G. Wadlin. —In Jan., 1917, W. W. 
Comfort was appointed President of 
Haverford College from the conclusion 
of the present College year; address 
after June, 1917, Haverford College, 
Haverford, Pa. He has published an 
article, entitled ““A Lapsed Relation- 
ship,” in the Dublin Review, 1916. — 
Rolfe Floyd, M.D. (Columbia) ’99, 
has been made attending physician 
and pathologist to the Roosevelt Hos- 
pital, New York City. This appoint- 
ment will necessitate giving up his 
present position on the attending staff 
of the Bellevue Hospital. —S. B. 
MeNear is vice-president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of San Francisco and 
also vice-president of the Sperry Flour 
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Co., which operates mills in nine of the 
large cities on the Pacific Coast. — 
A. J. Peters has resigned as Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury, and has 
been appointed by the Federal Re- 
serve Board a director of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston and vice- 
chairman and deputy federal reserve 
agent of the bank. He is practising 
law in Boston. —In Feb., 1917, A. 
S. Pier published a novel entitled 
Jerry. — C. Y. Rice has a poem in the 
April Allantie Monthly, “Chanson 
of the Bells of Oseney.” —H. R. 
Talbot is in the American Red Cross, 
France. — W. S. Youngman was a can- 
didate for election to the Constitu- 
tional Convention. — Arthur Lyon 
Cross, Professor of History at the 
University of Michigan, has _ pub- 
lished in the April American Histori- 
cal Review, “English Criminal Law 
and Benefit of Clergy during the 
Eighteenth and Early Nineteenth 
Centuries.’’ — Philip Curtis died in 
New York City Jan. 21, 1917, after a 
few days’ illness. For several years he 
had been a devoted Christian Scien- 
tist, and as he was attended by Scien- 
tists, from a strictly medical point of 
view it is hard to say what caused his 
death. In College he was fairly widely 
known, and his loving nature and 
intense loyalty gained him many very 
warm friends both in College and later 
life. Friendship to him was sacred. 
After graduation, except for a few 
years, his life was neither happy nor 
successful. He had it in him to be 
both useful and happy, but, as he 
handled circumstances, life’s riddle 
was never rightly solved. His friends 
understand the reasons, and that is 
probably sufficient. Some of them, 
at least, believe that had he been 
given a few more years, his sterling 
qualities would have met reward. 
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Even if, as some think, Christian 
Science can be blamed for his untimely 
end, yet it cannot be denied that to 
Christian Science must be allowed the 
credit of giving to him, after years of 
storm and trouble, the greatest peace 
and contentment he had ever known. 
Throughout life he was a most en- 
thusiastic and loyal Harvard man. — 
At W. 


1896. 
J. J. Hayes, Sec., 
30 State St., Boston. 

Francis Mason is associated with 
the Cadmus Construction Co., con- 
structing engineers, with offices at 
120 Liberty St., New York City. — 
R. G. Morse is treasurer of Roger 
I. Sherman, Inc., manufacturers of 
canned goods, with offices at 125 State 
St., Boston. — T. G. Stevenson is as- 
sociated with Adams & Co., bankers, 
at 13 Congress St., Boston. — C. S. 
Stillman is with W. P. Bonbright, 
Inc., at 511 Shawmut Bank Bldg., 
Boston. — Vernon Munroe has retired 
from business for a brief period; his 
address will be Spring Lane, Engle- 
wood, N.J. — Stoughton 20 is reserved 
for the use of the Class on Commence- 
ment Day. Lunch will be served in 
the Alumni Tent in the Yard. 


1897. 
W. L. Garrison, Jr., Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

The conclusion reached by the 
Class Committee, that the Twentieth 
Reunion be reduced to the minimum 
of expense and effort in the form of 
a simple Class Dinner, represents an 
apparently unanimous view, so far as 
any expression of opinion has come to 
the attention of the Secretary. Per- 
haps, under brighter skies, we may 
some day recover this vanished cele- 
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bration. — The war activities of the 
’97 host are not sufficiently a matter 
of record to appear in this number 
of the Graduates’ Magazine. That a 
large number of men are already tak- 
ing an active part is certain. David 
Cheever is assistant chief, under Dr. 
Cushing, of the first Harvard Surgical 
Unit, now preparing to embark for 
the French front at the behest of the 
Federal Government. — Percy Mac- 
kaye’s community masque, Caliban: 
by the Yellow Sands, is soon to be pro- 
duced in Boston. The proceeds from 
the performances are to go to the 
Red Cross. Davenport, Hallowell, and 
Gannett are actively assisting in mak- 
ing this significant production a prac- 
tical as well as a dramatic success. — 
The name of R. H. Stevenson, Jr., ap- 
pears in the list of nominees for Over- 
seers; and that of N. P. Hallowell in 
the list of nominees for Directors of 
the Harvard Alumni Association. — 
E. H. Wells’s permanent address is 
American Red Cross, Washington, 
D.C. — F. G. Shaw’s address is 8 Rue 
Crevaux, Paris, France. Mrs. Shaw 
has been taking a conspicuous part in 
hospital administrative work in Paris. 
— H. Anderson writes from Villa Bel- 
forte, Locarno, Switzerland, on the 
shores of Lake Maggiore, on March 19; 
** While the war is near on all sides 
we have been spared its horrors, but 
now we have the food rations and the 
new U-boat menace to our communi- 
cations with home.” He expresses a 
high opinion of the Swiss army. — G. 
Benson is deputy county engineer of 
Clallam County, Wash. — F. P. Gay 
is a member of the Committee on 
Medicine and Sanitation of the Na- 
tional Research Council, 1917. — F. 
C. Gratwick is the middle partner of 
the law firm of Swift, Gratwick & Pot- 
ter, Ellicott Square Bldg., Buffalo, 
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N.Y. — W. B. Johnston’s address is 
St. Botolph Club, Boston. He re- 
cently returned from France. — F. L. 
Tuckerman’s address is 23 Victoria 
Road, Kensington, London, Eng. — 
E. Hollister is a member of the firm 
of Locke, Babcock, Spratt & Hollister, 
with offices in the Fidelity Bldg., Buf- 
falo, N.Y. 


1898. 
Bartiett H. Hayes, Sec., 


Andover. 

The Class spread will be held as 
usual in Holworthy 23 on Commence- 
ment Day.— L. P. Marvin is chairman 
and Major John R. Procter and D. 
M. Goodrich are on a Committee on 
Military and Naval Service of the 
Harvard Club (N.Y.). — Wm. Wood- 
ward is a trustee of the Union Trust 
Co. of New York City. — Col. Ed- 
ward L. Logan, of the Ninth Regiment, 
M.V.M., is a member of the Military 
Committee of the Massachusetts 
Committee of Public Safety. — J. W. 
Prentiss is president of the Associa- 
tion of Partners of Stock Exchange 
Firms, New York City. — Rev. Wm. 
H. P. Hatch, Ph.D., D.D., Professor 
of Languages and Literature at the 
General Theological Seminary, New 
York City, announces his acceptance 
of the Professorship of the Literature 
and Interpretation of the New Testa- 
ment at the Episcopal Theological 
School, Cambridge. — Henry T. Hoop- 
er is chairman of the Bangor, Me., 
Chamber of Commerce. He is also 
treasurer of Oren Hooper’s Sons. — 
B. H. Hayes is chairman of the Home 
Guard at Andover. — Dr. A. H. Rice 
has returned from his exploration of 
the head-waters of the Amazon River. — 
J. W. Prentiss has been made treasurer 
of the committee appointed by the 
Harvard Alumni Association to raise 
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an endowment fund of $10,000,000 for 
Harvard. —Geo. W. Hinman is a 
vice-president of the N.E. Federation 
of Harvard Clubs, and together with 
Hayes is also a vice-president of the 
Harvard Club of Andover. — Capt. 
J. W. Kilbreth, Jr., is stationed at 
Schofield Barracks, Hawaii. — Prof. 
Robert M. Yerkes has been elected 
president of the American Psychologi- 
cal Association. — Peter Frandsen is 
secretary of the Nevada Harvard Club, 
and J. E. N. Shaw and L. P. Marvin, 
of the Harvard Clubs of New Bed- 
ford and New York City respectively. 
— Rev. Allen Jacobs, recently pastor 
of Christ Church, Plymouth, has ac- 
cepted a call to a church in Muskogee, 
Okla. — P. B. Wells is teaching French 
at Ashbury College, Ottawa, Ontario, 
Can. — Juan F. Brandes at present is 
with James W. Howeard, consulting 
engineer, 1 Broadway, New York 
City. — Francis C. Wilson is a mem- 
ber of the Tax Commission, New 
Mexico. — Samuel S. Hinds has an- 
nounced the formation of a partner- 
ship with Frederick W. Kelsey for the 
general practice of law, with offices at 
715 Citizens’ Savings Bank Bldg., 
Pasadena, Cal. 


1899. 
Artuur Apams, Sec., 
7 Water St., Boston. 

Arthur Adams, Secretary of the 
Class, is an ensign in the U.S. Navy, 
attached to the battleship Nebraska. 
His address is U.S.S. Nebraska, care of 
Postmaster, New York City. — W. L. 
Barnard is an ensign in the U.S. Navy, 
attached to the U.S.S. Dupont. For 
the present his address is care of Navy 
Yard, Charlestown. — Howard Coon- 
ley has been elected vice-president of 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce. — 
H. 5. Dennison is director of the Bos- 
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ton branch of the Red Cross Supply 
Service, at 1000 Washington St., Bos- 
ton. — J. D. Dole is chairman of the 
Territorial Food Commission of the 
Hawaiian Islands. — W. B. Donham 
is assistant executive manager and 
Washington representative of the 
Massachusetts Committee of Public 
Safety; address, State House, Bos- 
ton. — J. W. Farley has been recom- 
mended for a major’s commission at 
the Plattsburg Camp. — Dr. Rhoades 
Fayerweather has returned to France 
to be assigned to work by the Ameri- 
can Red Cross Society. He is not con- 
nected directly with any of the units 
sent as such, but with other Johns 
Hopkins University doctors will per- 
form special duties as requested. — 
Marshall Stearns is captain of in- 
fantry at the present Plattsburg 
Training Camp. — H.S. Thompson is 
director of the Department of Mili- 
tary Relief, Red Cross Supply Ser- 
vice. His headquarters will be for the 
present in Washington, D.C. His 
first work will be the organization of 
the Red Cross relief work throughout 
the military training camps of the 
country; address, 84 State St., Bos- 
ton, Room 328. 


1900. 
ARTHUR Drinkwater, Sec., 
142 Berkeley St., Boston. 

The annual New York dinner of the 
Class was held at the Harvard Club 
in New York City on March 10. Fifty 
members were present. The commit- 
tee in charge of the dinner consisted of 
E. Cook, M. M. Foss, and E. E. 
Wheeler. M. Sullivan presided. The 
speakers were as follows: P. J. Sachs, 
who spoke about H. A. Yeomans, 
Dean of Harvard College, dwelling 
particularly upon his influence on 
undergraduate life; W. P. Eaton, who 
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read an amusing dialogue written in 
the style of Plato concerning Harvard 
and its Overseers; F. H. Simonds, who 
spoke on the war, particularly on the 
determination of the Allies to carry 
it through to victory; A. Drinkwater 
and W. M. Chadbourne, both of whom 
spoke about their experiences at the 
Mexican border last summer. On 
a suggestion, which seemed to arise 
from several parts of the room at 
about the same time and was put in 
shape by R. B. Bedford, some $1350 
was pledged absolutely, and more 
promised if needed, to send at least 
one ambulance to France as the gift of 
the Class. A committee, consisting of 
F. H. Simonds, chairman, R. B. Bed- 
ford, P. J. Sachs, W. M. Chadbourne, 
and A. Drinkwater, was appointed to 
attend to the details and obtain con- 
tributions from members of the Class 
in general. At the present time one 
ambulance has been sent abroad, and 
more than $1000 has been received or 
promised toward the $1600 needed 
for a second ambulance. — J. S. Dun- 
stan became a member of the firm of 
Hornblower & Weeks, bankers and 
brokers, 42 Broadway, New York 
City, on Jan. 1, 1917. — F. O. Bart- 
lett has recently published The Wall 
Street Girl. — W. L. Holt is analyzing 
water for the New York State Depart- 
ment of Health. —T. H. Eaton is 
Professor of Agricultural Education 
at Connecticut Agricultural College, 
Storrs, Conn. He is secretary of the 
college. — A. A. Benesch is treasurer 
of the Cleveland Jewish Orphan Asy- 
lum, Cleveland, O., and a trustee of 
the National Jewish Hospital for Con- 
sumptives, Denver, Colo. — F. Wil- 
cock is with the Public Service Com- 
mission of New York, 120 Broadway, 
New York City. — Ralph Folks is 
Commissioner of the Department of 
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Public Works, Bureau of Manhattan, 
New York City. His business office is 
in the Municipal Building. —R. J. 
Davis has recently published Amer- 
ica’s View of the Sequel (Headley 
Brothers, London). — W. P. Eaton 
has published Plays and Players — 
Leaves from a Critic’s Scrap-Book 
(December, 1916). — R. W. Kauff- 
man has published The Mark of the 
Beast, a novel, and a volume of his 
poems, The Ancient Quest, is now be- 
ing published (Robert Shores, New 
York City). — W. Lichtenstein deliv- 
ered last winter a series of lectures at 
Evanston, IIl., on “‘ South America, 





Past and Present.” — H. A. Yeomans 
has been appointed Professor of Gov- 
ernment at Harvard. — F. C. Smith, 


Jr., is interested in the Green Moun- 
tain Lime Corporation, which has a 
lime plant at Middlebury, Vt. He has 
been appointed by Governor McCall 
a member of the Wachusett Mountain 
State Reservation Commission. — 
G. Manierre is vice-president of the 
Harvard Club of Milwaukee, and also 
chairman of its scholarship publicity 
committee. — C. Humphrey is presi- 
dent of the Harvard Club of Toronto. 
— R. B. Bedford is with R. S. Stokvis 
& Zonen, Inc., 17 Battery Place, New 
York City, whose business is machine 
tools. — R. M. McCurdy is engaged 
in the library of the General Theo- 
logical Seminary, Chelsea Square, 
New York City. — T. B. Shertzer is 
city manager of Portsmouth, Va. — 
J. Warshaw has written an article, 
“ Préciosité after the Seventeenth 
Century,’ which appeared in Modern 
Language Notes this spring. — R. W. 
Stone has published United States 
Geological Survey Bulletin No. 624, 
“Useful Minerals of the United 
States,” 412 pages, Feb., 1917; also 
Bureau of Mines Technological Paper 
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155, “‘ Gypsum — Method of Prepa- 
ration and Uses.’’ — M. Seasongood is 
president of the Harvard Club of Cin- 
cinnati, O. — W. Lichtenstein is chair- 
man of the publication committee of 
the Caxton Club of Chicago, Ill. — 
W. N. Johnson is a maker of cabinets 
at Mattapoisett.—In June, 1916, 
Capt. A. Hasbrouck, after leaving 
Panama, was assigned as American 
Attaché of the American Legation at 
Guatemala City. This winter he has 
been ill at the Walter Reed Hospital, 
Washington, D.C., which is his pres- 
ent temporary address. — D. F. Davis 
is president of the City Club, Munici- 
pal Athletic Federation, National 
Municipal Federation, and the Hughes 
Alliance of Missouri, vice-president of 
the National Lawn Tennis Associa- 
tion, chairman of the St. Louis City 
Plan Commission, director of St. Louis 
Chapter of the Red Cross, and a mem- 
ber of the Rockefeller War Relief 
Commission. — A. H. Shearer has 
been a lecturer at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, IIl., this winter. At 
a meeting of the American Historical 
Association held at Cincinnati, Dec. 
29, 1916, he read a paper on “ Ameri- 
can Historical Periodicals.”” — R. A. 
Sanborn has published Horizons, a 
book of poems (Four Seas Company, 
Boston). He is publishing a series of 
articles on “‘ The Fight ’’ in The Soil, 
published by Coody’s Gallery, 489 
Fifth Ave., New York City. — B. J. 
O’Neill is president of the staff and 
chairman of the executive committee 
of the San Diego Diagnostic Group 
Clinic on the John P. Scripps Founda- 
tion, president of the staff of the San 
Diego County Hospital, and a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of 
Agnew Hospital. — H. W. Ballantine 
has been dean of the College of Law, 
University of Illinois, since Sept. 1, 
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1916. His address is University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Ill. —C. Ruess is 
pastor of the Unitarian Church, 
Fresno, Cal., which is his business 
address. He writes: “ I have perhaps 
already written to you that I have left 
probation work and returned to the 
ministry and am holding forth in the 
South San Joaquin Valley where rais- 
ins are born, — Fresno, Hanford, 
Clovis, Reedley, Dinuba, my preach- 
ing places.’’ — E. E. Sargeant resigned 
from the legal department of the city 
of Spokane in July, 1915, and since 
September has been practising law, 
with offices at 400 Fernwell Building, 
Spokane, Wash. His home address is 
408 Seventeenth Avenue, Spokane, 
Wash. — C. S. Thayer is superintend- 
ent of F. W. Mann Company, Med- 
ford, which is his business address. — 
M. Davis has been elected a director 
of the National Bank of Tacoma, 
Wash. He is treasurer of the Tacoma 
Lawn Tennis Club. His business ad- 
dress is 1023 A Street, Tacoma, Wash. 
— A. S. Hawks, previously assistant 
chief engineer of Busch Sulzer Bros., 
Diesel Engine Company, Second and 
Utah Streets, St. Louis, Mo., is now 
chief engineer of the company. His 
home address is 3945 Magnolia Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. — R. H. Johnson has 
published Johnson and Huntley’s 
Principles of Oil and Gas Production 
(John Wiley & Sons), and is writing in 
collaboration Johnson and Popenoe’s 
Applied Eugenics, now in manuscript. 
— H. W. Starr during the past year 
has been rector of the Church of the 
Holy Communion, Charleston, S.C., 
which is his business address. His 
home address is 107 Cannon Street, 
Charleston, S.C.—C.N. Prouty is 
treasurer of Isaac Prouty & Co., 
Inc., shoe manufacturers, Spencer. — 
C. R. Hayes is associated with William 
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A. Muller & Co., 55 Kilby Street, 
Boston, which has taken over the 
business of Crain, Jones, Bixby & 
Co., the firm which he was formerly 
with. His home address is Cottage 
Street, Hingham. — W. Morse’s home 
address is Wheatland Hotel, Lan- 
caster, Pa. — P. J. Sachs has been 
appointed Assistant Professor of Fine 
Arts at Harvard. — E. Cook has been 
appointed gynecalogist and obstetri- 
cian at Gouverneur Hospital, New 
York City. — A. Drinkwater has been 
elected a member of the corporation 
of the Boston Five Cents Savings 
Bank, Boston. — Addresses: Walter 
Lichtenstein, home, 2440 Orrington 
Ave., Evanston, II]. — Ernest Sachs, 
business, Washington University Med- 
ical School, Euclid and Scott Aves., 
St. Louis, Mo.; W. F. Porter, care of 
Sollers, Philips & Co., 111 Devon- 
shire St., Boston; R. E. Pope, home, 
Dock Ledge, Marblehead; George 
Manierre, business, 622 Colby Abbott 
Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis.; August Gross- 
man, home, 5141 Cabanne Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo.; Max Hirsch, business, 905 
Mercantile Library Bldg., Cincinnati, 
O.; Edward Ingraham, business, 201 
Devonshire St., Boston, home, 30 
Irving St., Cambridge; Lawrence 
Brainerd, home, 3 Concord Ave., 
Cambridge; F. W. Doherty, home, 11 
Wellington Road, Coolidge Corner 
Station, Boston; H. H. Fox, business, 
Turner Construction Co., 244 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City; Henry A. 
Guiler, home, 420 Riverside Drive, 
New York City; C. H. McNary, busi- 
ness, Oakland Traction Co., Oakland, 
Cal., home, 315 East 19th St., Oak- 
land, Cal.; C. E. Nixdorff, business, 
80 Maiden Lane, New York City; 
W. E. Skillings, home, 516 Harvard 
St.; Brookline; Sydney B. Snow, home, 
108 Pinckney St., Boston; Edward L. 
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Adams, home, 1850 Washtenaw Ave., 
Ann Arbor, Mich.; G. A. Anderegg, 
home, 209 Wesley Ave., Oak Park, 
Ill.; Dunbar F. Carpenter, business, 
731 Wells Fargo Bldg., San Francisco, 
Cal., home, 2901 Forest Ave., Berke- 
ley, Cal.; R. O. Dalton, business, 90 
Hamilton St., Cambridge; Manning 
Emery, Jr., business, Rotch Mill, New 
Bedford, home, 34 South 6th St., New 
Bedford; T. D. Brown, business, 264 
Main St., Springfield, home, 237 Wal- 
nut St., Springfield; H. S. Howard, 
business, Clinic Bldg., San Francisco, 
Cal., home, 1200 California St., San 
Francisco, Cal.; George H. Wilder, 
business, 61 Broadway, New York 
City; W. C. Hess, home; Prince Bay, 
Staten Island, N.Y.; George H. Bun- 
ton, home, 7 Linnean St., Cambridge; 
P. F. Brown, home, 102 Trowbridge 
St., Cambridge; Earnest Cary, busi- 
ness, 338 Harvard St., Cambridge; 
B. E. Eames, home, 1223 Beacon St., 
Brookline; Edwin Euston, home, 725 
Madison Ave., Scranton, Pa.; G. W. 
Fleming, home, 1000 Park Ave., New 
York City; Emmet Harris, home, 57 
West 58th St., New York City; J. H. 
Holmes, home, 29 West 12th St., 
New York City; C. A. Howland, busi- 
ness, 2 Coddington St., Quincy; R. H. 
Johnson, business, 306 State Hall, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; F. H. Kirmayer, 38 East 60th 
St., New York City; Marklove Low- 
ery, business, 1824 Sunset Ave., Utica, 
N.Y.; R. L. Mason, business, 15 Bel- 
mont St., Worcester; Mountfort Mills, 
home, The Apthorp, Broadway and 
78th St., New York City; F. DeW. 
Washburn, business, 91 Haverhill St., 
Boston; C. H. Smoot, business, 140 
Cedar St., New York City; Gurdon S. 
Parker, home, Syosset, L.I., N.Y.; 
W. L. Holt, business, 278 Yates St., 
Albany, N.Y.; T. H. Eaton, business, 
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Connecticut Agricultural College, 
Storrs, Conn., home, Storrs, Conn.; 
Edward Elias, business, 14 Oxford St., 
Cambridge; W. L. Collins, home, 20 
Tremlett St., Dorchester; H. C. 
Bowers, home, Hartsdale, N.Y.; J. A. 
Aborn, home, 135 West 79th St., New 
York City; E. H. Graham, business, 
care of Taylor, Smith & Hard, 49 Wall 
St., New York City; Byam Hollings, 
home, 1075 Pleasant St., Waverley; 
R. M. Mahoney, 39 Warren St., 
Salem; R. R. Whiting, home, Darien, 
Conn.; S. P. Beebe, business, 104 East 
40th St., New York City; T. H. Whit- 
ney, business, Equitable Bldg., 120 
Broadway, New York City; Walter 
Hampden, business, Cort Theatre, 
Chicago, Ill., home, 158 Waverly 
Place, New York City; J. H. Bufford, 
home, 25 Windsor Road, Brookline; 
R. W. Kauffman, business, Columbia, 
Lancaster County, Pa.; N. R. Willard, 
home, 280 Broadway, Arlington; 
Derby Farrington, home, 11 East 41st 
St., New York City; P. S. Hall, busi- 
ness, 120 Broadway, New York City; 
W. G. Mortland, home, 724 So. Neg- 
ley Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Clifford 
Norton, business, 15th and Willow 
Ave., Hoboken, N.J.; Ralph Pulitzer, 
business, 63 Park Row, New York 
City; N. W. Tilton, business, 320 
Broadway, New York City; J. H. 
Trainer, Jr., home, 411 West 114th 
Street, New York City. — F. O. Bart- 
lett has recently published The Triflers 
(Houghton Mifflin Company). — A. M. 
Tozzer has been re-appointed Assistant 
Professor of Anthropology at Harvard. 


1901. 
J. O. Proctsr, Jr., Sec., 
84 State St., Boston. 
The Class had its annual Boston 
dinner at the Harvard Club of Boston 
on March 24. J. W. Hallowell, chair- 
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man of the Class Committee, presided 
and after making a statement with 
reference to the plan for giving an 
ambulance to the American Ambu- 
lance Field Service, introduced H. F. 
Hurlburt, Jr., as toastmaster. The 
speakers were Captain Constant 
Cordier, U.S.A., Commandant of the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps at 
Harvard; Lieut. Bernard, U.S.N., 
in charge of the patrol service of the 
Northeastern District; Allston Burr, 
89, Metropolitan Chairman of the 
American National Red Cross; and 
C. Claflin Davis, ’01, who has been 
for nine months driving an ambulance 
in France. Twenty-two members of 
1901 from New York attended the 
dinner, and men were present also 
from Maine, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island, and Connécticut. The total 
attendance was more than one hun- 
dred. During the dinner all of the 
members of the Class present joined 
the American Red Cross or extended 
their membership. Letters or mes- 
sages were read from members of the 
Class already serving the country in 
various capacities, including Lieut. 
C. P. Palmer and Capt. H. T. Bull, 
who are on the Mexican border»— 
H. B. Kirtland is a major in the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps of the U.S.A. 
Signal Corps. — R. S. Russell is a 
lieutenant in the Coast Defense Ser- 
vice of the Navy and an aide to Capt. 
Rush, who is in command of the 
Charlestown Navy Yard. — It is an- 
nounced that L. H. Woolsey is to be- 
come solicitor for the State Depart- 
ment at Washington. He has been 
serving for some time as law adviser 
of the Department and has been espe- 
cially employed as personal assistant 
to Hon. Robert Lansing, Secretary of 
State. — W. T. Foster has recently 
been chosen as chairman of the Uni- 
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versity Council of the Society for the 
Promotion of Training for Public 
Service. — R. H. Dana, Jr., has been 
chosen, together with two other archi- 
tects of distinction, to constitute a 
jury for the competition inaugurated 
by the New York Sun for the design of 
country houses. — Dr. Henry Lyman 
is a staff physician for the Harvard 
Medical School Unit assigned to Red 
Cross Base Hospital No. 5. — F. A. 
Eustis, who with F. Huntington 
Clark, a New York engineer, con- 
ceived the idea of a wooden ship fleet 
to transport supplies to the Allies, is 
associated with Major-General Goe- 
thals in the organizing and carrying 
on of this great work under the provi- 
sions of the law creating the Shipping 
Board. Eustis is an employee of the 
Board receiving a*salary of one dollar 
a year. — Dr. G. C. Shattuck has 
arrived in France with the Harvard 
Surgical Unit under the direction of 
Dr. Hugh Cabot and expects to stay 
in France in this service until the end 
of the war. — J. W. Hallowell is chair- 
man and E. T. Putnam is a member 
of the Committee on Supplementary 
Rations for the Relief of Children in 
Belgium. —I. A. Sibley, Jr., is with 
the Decatur Malleable Iron Co., 
Decatur, Ill. — A. B. Edwards is dis- 
trict manager of C. F. Massey Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. — C. A. McAlpine, 
who has been field secretary of the 
Pacific Coast Baptist Theological 
Union, has given up this position and 
removed with his family from Berkeley, 
Cal., to Philadelphia, Pa. His address 
there is 1701 Chestnut St. — W. G. 
Quincy has become associated with 
A. B. Leach & Co., 62 Cedar St., New 
York City. —C. C. Shippee has 
formed a partnership with P. B. Raw- 
son and will conduct a general stock 
brokerage business under the name of 
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Shippee & Rawson at 111 Broadway, 
New York City. — H. W. French, of 
Gove & French, Inc., has moved from 
Akron, O., and will hereafter be in 
charge of the New York City end of 
the business of this company, which is 
located at 25 Beaver St. — W. B. 
Wheelwright has moved to Detroit, 
Mich., and his address there for the 
present is 114 Pingree Ave. — A. L. 
Sweetser is with the Huff Electro- 
static Separator Company, 60 India 
St., Boston. — M. D. Miller, who has 
been living in Wollaston, has moved 
to Cleveland and has become associ- 
ated with the Clothcraft Shops of 
which Richard Feiss, 01, is one of 
the active managers. — W. B. New- 
lin, who has been with the Pierce- 
Arrow Motor Car Company at Buf- 
falo, N.Y., is with Gray & Reardon, 
1017 Elm St., Dallas, Texas. — H. M. 
Brooks is at 750 Central Bldg., Seattle, 
Wash. His home address is 4722 19th 
St., N.E., Seattle. — W. R. Hum- 
phreys, Assistant Professor of Eng- 
lish at the University of Michigan, 
published an article in the April num- 
ber of the English Journal, entitled 
“The Literary Study of the Bible in 
Michigan High Schools.” — The Class 
has presented two ambulances to the 
American Ambulance Field Service 
for work in France and has also raised 
sufficient funds to provide the running 
expenses of one ambulance for one 
year. It is hoped that sufficient sub- 
scriptions will be made to provide for 
the running of the second ambulance 
for a full year. The funds have been 
presented to the chairman of the 
American Ambulance Field Service, 
and a letter of appreciation and thanks 
has been received from him by the 
chairman of the Class Committee. — 
The Yard will be closed to the public 
on Commencement Day. No tickets 
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of admission will be required, how- 
ever, from members of the Class. The 
Class will hold no separate spread, but 
will join with the other classes in the 
joint spread to be held by all classes 
under a big tent in the Yard. — Mayo 
Cabell died on May 26, 1916, at Lynch- 


burg, Va. He had been practising 
law for a number of years at Big 
Stone Gap, Va. 


1902. 
Barrett WENDELL, Jr., Sec., 
44 State St., Boston. 

This year it was proposed, as is the 
custom, to celebrate the fifteenth anni- 
versary of the graduation of the Class 
of 1902. This was to be carried on in 
very much the same way as had been 
done by other classes in the years just 
preceding. A general outline of what 
was to take place was sent to the Class 
in Two Bits, a small Class paper is- 
sued in connection with the celebra- 
tion by a committee of which A. E. 
Hoyle was chairman. When it was 
definitely settled that the United 
States had declared war on Germany, 
these plans were abandoned. It is my 
understanding that this action on the 
part of the Class of 1902 conforms 
with that taken by the other cele- 
brating classes. As it is understood 
by the Class that Commencement Day 
will be celebrated as usual by the 
University, it is planned to hold on 
that day an informal luncheon in the 
College Yard for the benefit of the 
men attending, and in the evening a 
Class dinner will be held at the Copley 
Plaza Hotel. This will be an informal 
occasion and will be paid for by those 
who attend. The Secretary has been 
engaged during the winter in prepar- 
ing a Class Report, which will be 
ready for distribution about the Ist 
of June. 
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1903. 
Roger Ernst, Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

On March 10, 1917, the Class held 
a dinner at the University Club in 
Boston. Over 100 men were present, 
and under the able and genial guid- 
ance of E. M. Parsons, who was chair- 
man of the dinner committee and also 
toastmaster at the dinner, those who 
were present enjoyed one of the pleas- 
antest reunions that the Class has 
ever held. A good many stunts were 
successfully performed, among them 
being a minstrel show in which A. R. 
Little, H. W. Read, and H. H. Flagg 
were the minstrels; an impersonation 
of himself by Richard Derby, which 
“took in” a good proportion of the 
audience, and impersonations by R. S. 
Foss and A. J. Hammerslough of a 
guest from the Class of Yale, ’67, and 
a German officer, respectively. After 
the dinner, the gathering was ad- 
journed to the Harvard Club for a 
couple of hours of song and talk. — 
It was planned to hold a Class dinner 
in New York some time during the 
spring, but owing to the declaration 
of war with Germany, this was indefi- 
nitely postponed. At the Boston din- 
ner there was some discussion of plans 
for the Quindecennial Reunion next 
year, but at the present time, on ac- 
count of the war, it is impossible to 
make any definite plans. —H. T. 
Emmons is an ensign in the U.S. Navy, 
at present stationed at Newport, R.I. 
— Richard Inglis has given up the 
practice of law, and entered the 
banking firm of Otis & Co., Cleve- 
land, O., as a partner. — A. R. Little 
has removed his office to the Little 
Bldg., Boston. —G. S. Olive is an 
auditor and deviser of business sys- 
tems, with offices at 904 Hume- 
Mansur Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. — 
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J. P. H. Perry is with the Turner Con- 
struction Co., 244 Madison Ave., New 
York City. — The following new ad- 
dresses are reported: J. A. Abeles, 
eare of Motor Car Equipment Co., 
21 West 62nd St., New York City; 
Langdon Albright, 666 West Ferry 
St., Buffalo, N.Y.; R. E. Binger, busi- 
ness, 75 Cliff St., New York City, resi- 
dence, 929 Park Ave., New York City; 
Cyrus Brewster, care of The Osborne 
Co., Newark, N.J.; Delafield DuBois, 
care of Safety Insulated Wire & Cable 
Co., 114 Liberty St., New York City; 
H. J. Forman, business, 416 West 13th 
St., New York City, residence, 129 
East 17th St., New York City; N. F. 
Glidden, Glidden, Lyon & Co., 5 Nas- 
sau St., New York City; F. I. Haber, 
44 Cedar St., New York City; J. H. 
Hall, care of Taylor-Wharton Iron & 
Steel Co., High Bridge, N.J.; W. L. 
Hanavan, 225 West End Ave., New 
York City; J. P. Hogan, Crescent 
Athletic Club, Brooklyn, N.Y.; R. W. 
Locke, care of Amory G. Hodges & 
Co., 14 Wall St., New York City; 
H. S. Martin, business, 102 Madison 
Ave., New York City, residence, 15 
West 69th St., New York City; T. D. 
Roberts, Hotel Woodward, Broadway 
and 55th St., New York City; Henry 
Schenck, 440 Riverside Drive, New 
York City; H. Ohashi, business, 54 
Leonard St., New York City, resi- 
dence,53 Hamilton Terrace, New York 
City; F. B. Riggs, St. Bernard’s 
School, Gladstone, N.J.; S. A. Storer, 
care of Curtis Publishing Co., 1 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City. 


1904. 
Payson Dana, Sec., 
515 Barristers Hall, Boston. 
New York men of the Class of 1904 
held their annual dinner at the Har- 
vard Club on March 2. About 35 men 








were present. — Boston men of the 
Class of 1904 held a luncheon at the 
Harvard Club on March 10. F. D. 
Roosevelt, Assistant Secretary of the 
U.S. Navy, gave an interesting talk 
on “ Modern Naval Warfare.’ About 
70 men were present. — ‘ American 
Ambulancier at Verdun,”’ by W. K. 
Rainsford, appeared in the December 
issue of The World's Work. —L. S. 
Hill, Jr., was recently elected presi- 
dent of the Harvard Club of Rhode 
Island. — Harry Bergson was a can- 
didate for the Constitutional Conven- 
tion from Wards 19 and 20 of the City 
of Boston. — F. J. W. Ford was re- 
cently elected a member of the City 
Council of Boston. 


1905. 
L. M. Tuornton, Sec., 
60 Worth St., New York City. 

Fitch Harrison Haskell is a mem- 
ber of the firm of Godley & Haskell; 
they have removed their office to 244 
Madison Ave., New York City. — 
Sherman L. Lewis’s address is now 
77 Borton Ave., Akron, O. — Spencer 
E. Dickinson, Passed Assistant Pay- 
master, U.S. Navy, is serving on the 
U.S.S. Alabama. His address is care 
of U.S. Postmaster, New York City. 


1906. 
Nicno.as KE..ey, Sec., 
111 Broadway, New York City. 

On March 10, 1917, there was held at 
the New York Harvard Club the annual 
New York dinner of the Class. Notices 
were sent to the entire Class and 61 mem- 
bers attended. The dinner was a highly 
successful affair and was greatly enjoyed 
by all who were there, and also by the 
members of the Class of 1900, who were 
having a dinner in an adjoining room. — 
S. G. Wylie has changed his business 
address from 66 Liberty St., New York 
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City, to115 Broadway. He is associated 
with the firm of McClure, Jones & Reed, 
dealers in bonds. — P. Ketchum is a 
member of the law firm of Herrick, 
Smith, Donald & Farley, 84 State St., 
Boston. — S. I. Langmaid is Professor of 
Law in Tulane University, New Orleans, 
La. — Kenneth R. Forbes’s address is 
St. Mary’s House, East Boston. — R. E. 
Wilbur’s address is So. Bethlehem, Pa. — 
W. M. Shohl is State Senator in Ohio, 
representing the district comprising 
Hamilton County. He was elected last 
autumn on the Republican ticket. — 
The firm of Bond & Goodwin, with 
which R. E. Cropley has been asso- 
ciated, has been dissolved, and Cropley 
is now a member of the firm of S. N. 
Bond & Co., 111 Broadway, New York 
City. —S. Davis’s address is 156 East 
79th St., New York City—W. G. 
Graves is a member of the law firm of 
Sanborn, Graves & Appel, Endicott 
Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. — R. S. Cohen 
has changed his home address from 672 
St. Nicholas Ave., New York City, to 
281 Edgecombe Ave. His business ad- 
dress is 32 Broadway, New York City. 


1907. 
Joun Reyno.ps, Sec., 

2 Rector St., New York City. 
Owing to the state of war existing 
between this country and Germany it 
has seemed appropriate to the com- 
mittee having charge of our Decennial 
Reunion to cancel the elaborate plans 
they had prepared for the affair and 
to confine the Class activities to the 
ceremonies on Commencement Day 
and an informal dinner to be held in 
Boston on the night before Commence- 
ment, which it is hoped all those in a 
position to do so will attend. The 
committee hope that the elaborate 
celebration planned for this June will 
simply be postponed until the end of 
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the war. — D. Gardiner is a first lieu- 
tenant in the Third Battalion, Third 
Regiment of the City of London Royal 
Fusiliers. — W. Lovell received the 
Croix de Guerre for gallantry in action 
in France. He is at present a member 
of the French Flying Corps. — N. L. 
Hall during the past winter won the 
National Amateur Billiard Champion- 
ship at 18.2 balk-line. Hall’s victory 
was overwhelming and he did not suf- 
fer a defeat throughout the tourna- 
ment. — H. Hagedorn has been de- 
voting his time to the organization of 
the “‘ Vigilantes,”’ a society of literary 
men whose purpose is to stimulate pa- 
triotism and impress the country with 
the necessity for preparedness and 
vigorous action in the present war. — 
G. W. Bailey, formerly with W. H. 
McElwain Co., Boston, is general 
manager of the C. M. Brett Co., 
shoe manufacturers, of Hudson. — S. 
Fraser is practising medicine at 514 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston. — J. 
A. Fayne is a member of the firm of 
Hornblower & Weeks, bankers. His 
office is at 42 Broadway, New York 
City. — H. F. Miller, Jr., is with the 
Hewitt Steel Co., Newark, N.J.— 
W. Lilly is practising law as a member 
of the firm of Lyon & Lilly, with offices 
at 37 Wall St., New York City. — 
C. L. Smith is principal of the High 
School at Bath, Me. — P. D. Haw- 
kins is head of the Service Depart- 
ment of the Framingham Machine 
Works. His address is 68 Westland 
Ave., Boston. — H. W. Litchfield is 
Associate Professor of Classics at 
Amherst College. — T. W. Knauth is 
in Leipsic, Germany. — W. W. Al- 
drich and H. Tweed are practising 
law as members of the firm of Byrne, 
Cutcheon & Taylor, with offices at 
24 Broad St., New York City. — F. R. 
Appleton, Jr., is a member of the law 
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firm of Appleton, Perrin & Hoyt, 60 
Wall St., New York City. — W. C. 
Mills’s address is 36 Bromfield St., 
Boston. — P. R. Carpenter is a pro- 
fessor at the Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute. — H. C. Dale’s address is 
Laramie, Wyo. — V. H. Todd is Pro- 
fessor of Modern Languages at James- 
town College, Jamestown, N.D. — Ed- 
ward Ballantine has composed a sym- 
phonic poem called “ The Eve of St. 
Agnes,” which was performed last 
winter by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. — A. E. Gilman died at 
Boston on March 12, 1917. 


1908. 
Guy Emerson, Sec., 
31 Nassau St., New York City. 

The Class of 1908 takes pleasure in 
extending congratulations to the Har- 
vard Graduates’ Magazine on the occa- 
sion of its one hundredth issue. — The 
annual dinner of the Class at the New 
York Harvard Club was held on April 
19 and was attended by about 40 men. 
John Richardson, Dwight Brigham, 
and Stuart Montgomery were present 
from Boston. The room was deco- 
rated with flags of the Allied nations 
and six or eight extremely interesting 
informal talks were made by members 
of the Class active in various phases of 
national preparedness. This dinner 
was the second of a series held under 
the new plan of drawing forth the 
latent talent of the Class in various 
lines of endeavor. The plan seems to 
be very popular with the members of 
the Class and seems likely to grow in 
popularity as the years go on. In addi- 
tion to informal talks patriotic songs 
were sung, together with solos by 
Ray Murphy and Paul Haskell. — 
The 1908 ambulance is now doing ser- 
vice in France. — W. T. Bostwick is 
associated with the Thomas J. Stew- 
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art Co., in Jersey City, N.J. The com- 
pany is now operating three storage 
warehouses and hopes to have more. 
— The address of K. F. Brill is now 
Clairton, Pa. — Dwight Brigham, as 
assistant to the superintendent of the 
Boston & Albany R.R., is in active 
charge of the mobilization of the rail- 
roads in the division of the Northeast 
under the direction of the advisory 
committee of the Council of National 
Defense. — E. B. Hughes is now con- 
nected with Lybrand, Ross Bros. & 
Montgomery, at 50 Congress St., Bos- 
ton. — D. J. Knowlton, M.D., is with 
the Harvard Surgical Unit under Dr. 
Hugh Cabot in France.—O. F. 
Rogers, Jr., M.D., is now medical 
assistant in the Department of Health 
at Yale University, New Haven. — 
Edward Salsbury, who spent two 
years in the French Heavy Artillery 
in France, has been sent by the Gov- 
ernment to its arsenal at Rock Island 
to assist in the work being done there. 
— Frederic Wilson Swain died at Mil- 
ford on March 17, 1917, after a short 
illness of two weeks. He was born in 
Malden, July 9, 1886, and prepared 
for College at the Malden High School. 
In 1904 he entered the Lawrence 
Scientific School, specializing in civil 
engineering, and graduated with the 
Class of 1908. After some months 
spent in the employment of the Tide- 
water Oil Co., he became associated 
as engineer with the New England 
Foundation Co., which position he 
occupied from Nov. 30, 1908, to Oct. 
30, 1911, when he resigned to assume 
charge of the Concrete Column De- 
partment of the Milford Iron Foun- 
dry at Milford. This position he re- 
tained until his death. In June, 1912, 
he was married to Miss Berenice 
Cooley, of Malden, who survives 
him. 
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1909. 

F. A. Harprne, Sec., 

52 Fulton St., Boston. 

The following are the changes in 
addresses which have come to the 
notice of the Secretary since the pub- 
lication of the small Class directory in 
1916: L. Bannister’s business address 
is care of Hart, Stevenson, Walton & 
Senior, lawyers, 20 Nassau St., New 
York City. — E. R. Belcher is living 
on Brewster St., Plymouth. — R. C. 
Bliss is with the Browne & Sharp Co., 
Providence, R.I.—C. H. Burton, 
Jr., is with the Allied armies on the 
Western Front. His address is care 
of Brown, Shipley & Co., 123 Pall 
Mall, London, Eng. — H. H. Chak- 
makjian is living at 5 Blossom St., 
Arlington Heights. — L. P. Clarke is 
living at 737 Park Ave., Rochester. 
N.Y. — J. P. Cohen is living at 105 
W. Winchester St., Brookline. — P. 
N. Crusius is living in South German- 
town, Wis. — E. P. Currier is now a 
partner with Montgomery, Clothier 
& Tyler, bankers, 14 Wall St., New 
York City. — E. C. Cutler is a sur- 
geon with the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research, 66th St. and Ave. 
A, New York City. — C. DeL. Dede- 
rick is in the insurance business at 317 
White Bldg., Seattle, Wash. — F. G. 
Dillard is with Dillard & Bacon, archi- 
* tects, 343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ill. — R. Ellis is with Ellis & Ellis, 
architects, 28 School St., Boston. He 
is living at Prescott Hall, Cambridge. 
—M. L. Garfield is with the C. S. 
Scott Co., real estate, Belmont. — 
H. I. Gosline is a physician at the New 
Jersey State Hospital, Trenton, N.J. 
— G. M. Grady is living at 9 James 
St., Auburn, N.Y. His permanent 
address is 114 Winthrop St., Taunton. 
— G: Gund is living at 2665 E. Over- 
look Road, Euclid Heights, Cleve- 
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land, O. — J. P. S. Harrison is man- 
ager of the foreign department of the 
Harroun Motor Corporation. — D.C. 
Heath can be reached through the 
Harvard Club of New York City. — 
J. J. Higgins is with the Iowa Tele- 
phone Co., Davenport, Ia. — M. F. 
Jacobson is with the American Mu- 
tual Liability Insurance Co., 50 State 
St., Boston. — A. V. Jones is in the 
law offices of George P. Gardner, 40 
State St., Boston. — F. H. Kendall is 
with Jackson & Curtis, bankers, 35 
Congress St. Boston. — R. Lambe 
is with the Spencer Apiaries Co., 
Nordhoff, Cal. — J. A. Locke is living 
at 2 Greenough Ave., Jamaica Plain. 
— L. K. Lunt is practising medicine 
at 1630 E. 18th Ave., Denver, Colo. 
— O. Lyding is living at 12 Butler St., 
Dorchester Lower Mills. —C. D. 
Moss is with Strong, Sturgis & Co., 
bankers, 36 Broad St., New York City. 
—N. H. North is living at 58 Pleas- 
ant St., Brookline. — P. W. Page is 
with the B. F. Goodrich Co., Spring- 
field. — W. T. Pickering is with the 
Southwestern Advertising Co., Dallas, 
Tex. — Harold M. Pitman is associ- 
ated with Elek John Ludvigh, law- 
yers, 31 Nassau St., New York City. 
—H. E. Porter’s office is now at 461 
Fourth Ave., New York City. — B.S. 
Pouzzner is living at 69 Kenwood 
Road, Brookline. — G. Rivera is liv- 
ing at 37 Oak View Terrace, Jamaica 
Plain. — N. S. Simpkins, Jr., is with 
Henry R. Dalton, insurance, 27 Kilby 
St., Boston. — C. W. Waldron is living 
at 14 Orchard Road, Brookline. — W. 
G. Wendell is in Paris, France, as rep- 
resentative of the Guaranty Trust Co. 
of New York City. — W. F. Whittier 
is at Shorewood Farm, Crystal Bay, 
Minn. — E. E. Wise is in the insur- 
ance business at 92 Water St., Boston. 
— Since the directory was published, 
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there have also been two deaths: 
Norman Prince, who died in France 
on October 16, 1916; and Albert Ed- 
ward Stockin. Stockin died at his 
home in Watertown on Jan. 11, 1917. 
He was stricken with tuberculosis in 
the middle of his post-graduate year 
at Cambridge and was obliged to leave 
College, at which time he was assured 
that a few months’ rest would put him 
in condition to go back to his work. 
This promise, however, was not ful- 
filled and for eight years he patiently 
and bravely fought his battle, while 
everything possible was being done 
for him. His courage and hopefulness 
never failed for a moment, but the 
case proved to be hopeless. 


1910. 
C. C. Lirtie, Sec., 
2 University Hall, Cambridge. 

E. D. Adair is practising law. — 
E. C. Bacon is with the firm of J. P. 
Morgan & Co. —E. N. Bennett is 
with Brown & Adams, Boston wool 
merchants, and each year makes a 
trip to Buenos Aires in the business. 
— G. S. Bohlin is with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, working on 
the federal valuation of common car- 
riers in the United States. — F. W. 
Branch is practising law in Manches- 
ter, N.H., as a member of the firm of 
Branch & Branch. — G. G. Browne is 
in the Boston office of the banking 
firm of White, Weld & Co., New York 
City. — H. F. K. Cahill is in the steel 
business with the Youngstown Sheet 
and Tube Co. — C. J. Cawley is pur- 
chasing agent for the Atlas Tack Co. 
at Fairhaven. — H. W. Cleary is with 
the Wheatena Co. and is a member of 
the City Council in Rahway, N.J. — 
J. O. Connolly is assistant metallur- 
gist in the American Steel and Wire 
Co. in Worcester. — G. H. Crosbie is 
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in the insurance business with the 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. and with the Fidelity and Cas- 
ualty Co. of New York City. — Isaac 
Davis is practising medicine. — E. L. 
Derby, Jr., is mining engineer for the 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co.—H. F. 
Drown is associated with four moving- 
picture theatres in Greater Boston, in 
the advertising and purchasing of 
supplies. — L. L. Edgar is in charge 
of a special department of the sta- 
tistical bureau of the Edison Elec- 
tric Illuminating Co. —C. H. Ernst 
is working on the editorial staff of the 
Youth’s Companion. — E. P. Farwell 
isin Chicago as the representative of 
the Babson Statistical Organization. 
—E. B. Frye, Jr., is in the employ of 
Estabrook & Co., Boston. —G. P. 
Gardner, Jr., is a member of the firm 
of W. H. Randall & Co., maritime 
securities, Boston. — E. B. Gillette 
is practising medicine in Toledo, O. 
— Montgomery Gregory is an As- 
sociate Professor of English at How- 
ard University. —R. C. Hallowell 
is treasurer of the New Republic. 
— W. P. Haynes is instructor in geol- 
ogy at Wellesley College. —H. L. 
Hill, Jr., is farming at Los Altos, Santa 
Clara County, Cal. — Aaron Horvitz 
is practising law in Pittsburgh, Pa. — 
Leonard Huntress, Jr., is with the 
Didier March Co., manufacturers of 
fire-brick and refractory materials. — 
W. T. S. Jones is living in Waverly, 
O., engaged in general farming. — L. 
B. Killian was ordained to the Roman 
Catholic priesthood, Oct. 28, 1915. — 
W. H. Kurtz is practising law in York, 
Pa. —S. C. Lawrence is assistant 
superintendent of the Champion 
Fibre Co., in Canton, N.C. —P. R. 
Lieder has been teaching and writ- 
ing. — F. W. Loomis has been study- 
ing physics and tutoring. —F. B. 
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McLeary is working for the World’s 
Work, in the advertising department. 
— J. B. Malcom is with the firm of 
Dominick & Dominick as bond sales- 
man. — C. F. Massey is raising apples 
in Winchester, Va. — C. A. Merrill is 
doing newspaper work with the Boston 
Globe. — H. V. Morgan is with the 
banking house of Elkins, Morris & Co., 
Philadelphia. — R. G. Munroe is in 
the export department of the Ameri- 
can Woolen Co. —F. J. O’Brien is 
teaching at the Boston Latin School. 
— W. K. Page is in Chuquicamata, 
Chile, engaged in the erection of elec- 
tric furnaces for the Chile Exploration 
Co. — R. H. Patch is in charge of re- 
search work in the Midvale Steel Co. 
— H.N. Platt is a member of the firm 
of Platt, Youngman & Co., insurance 
agents. — F. L. Radford is practising 
law in Detroit, Mich. — Eustace Rey- 
nolds is practising law in Buffalo, N.Y., 
as a member of the firm of Reynolds & 
Stevens. — A. F. Robinson is manager 
for Messrs. Gay & Robinson on their 
cattle ranch at Makaweli, Kauai, H.T. 
— C. D. Ryan isin the Medical School 
of the University of Pennsylvania. — 
H. T. Schnittkind is employed in the 
publishing house of the Poet Lore Co. 
in a business and editorial capacity. — 
J. B. Shaw is in the Columbia Law 
School. — Lewis Smith is working 
for the Rumford Falls Power Co. — 
Samuel Spring is practising law and 
specializing in public utility work in 
San Francisco, Cal. — L. Y. Stiles is 
in the sales department of the A. C. 
Lawrence Leather Co., Boston.— J. E. 
Thayer, Jr., is running a profitable 
apple and chicken farm.—G. J. 
Turner is working in the Western 
National Bank, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
— T. K. Ware is practising law with 
his father in Fitchburg. —G. B. 
Wellman is studying at the Andover 
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Theological Seminary for the S.T.B. 
degree. — M. T. Whiting is at the 
Boston office of the Barrett Co., man- 
ufacturers of coal-tar products. — 
Herbert Wing, Jr., is Associate Pro- 
fessor of Greek at Dickinson College. 
— Philip Wyman is with the Baldwin 
Piano Co. in Cincinnati, O. — L. S. 
Mayo and C. C. Little are Assistant 
Deans of Harvard College. 


1911. 
J. A. Sweerser, Sec., 
50 State St., Boston. 

C. D. Snow has been nominated by 
President Wilson as second assistant 
chief of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. — Clifton Tayloris 
general sales agent for the Electric Re- 
duction Co., of Washington, Pa. — Dr. 
Horatio C. Meriam’s home address is 
65 Highland Ave., Salem. — P. H. 
Bunker’s address is 90 Corey St., West 
Roxbury. — T. H. McKittrick is in a 
branch of the National City Bank of 
New York in Genoa, Italy. — W. M. 
Minot’s address is 47 Strathmore 
Road, Brookline. — J. F. A. Giblin’s 
address is 37 Mayfield St., Dorchester. 
— Louis Auten is an automobile agent 
in Newton, Ia. — A. S. Jewett is now 
at 1820 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 
— Paul Haynes is in the Plant De- 
partment of the New England Tel. and 
Tel. Co., Manchester, N.H. 


1912. 
R. B. Wiaeiesworrn, Sec., 
Adams St., Milton. 
Class Notice. 
Annual Reunion Given Up. 


Due to the present national crisis 
the Class Entertainment Committee 
has felt it advisable to cancel all plans 
for any official reunion during the 
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there have also been two deaths: 
Norman Prince, who died in France 
on October 16, 1916; and Albert Ed- 
ward Stockin. Stockin died at his 
home in Watertown on Jan. 11, 1917. 
He was stricken with tuberculosis in 
the middle of his post-graduate year 
at Cambridge and was obliged to leave 
College, at which time he was assured 
that a few months’ rest would put him 
in condition to go back to his work. 
This promise, however, was not ful- 
filled and for eight years he patiently 
and bravely fought his battle, while 
everything possible was being done 
for him. His courage and hopefulness 
never failed for a moment, but the 
case proved to be hopeless. 


1910. 
C. C. Lirttes, Sec., 
2 University Hall, Cambridge. 

E. D. Adair is practising law. — 
E. C. Bacon is with the firm of J. P. 
Morgan & Co. —E. N. Bennett is 
with Brown & Adams, Boston wool 
merchants, and each year makes a 
trip to Buenos Aires in the business. 
— G.S. Bohlin is with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, working on 
the federal valuation of common car- 
riers in the United States. — F. W. 
Branch is practising law in Manches- 
ter, N.H., as a member of the firm of 
Branch & Branch. — G. G. Browne is 
in the Boston office of the banking 
firm of White, Weld & Co., New York 
City. — H. F. K. Cahill is in the steel 
business with the Youngstown Sheet 
and Tube Co. — C. J. Cawley is pur- 
chasing agent for the Atlas Tack Co. 
at Fairhaven. — H. W. Cleary is with 
the Wheatena Co. and is a member of 
the City Council in Rahway, N.J. — 
J. O. Connolly is assistant metallur- 
gist in the American Steel and Wire 
Co. in Worcester. — G. H. Crosbie is 





in the insurance business with the 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. and with the Fidelity and Cas- 
ualty Co. of New York City. — Isaac 
Davis is practising medicine. — E. L. 
Derby, Jr., is mining engineer for the 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co.—H. F. 
Drown is associated with four moving- 
picture theatres in Greater Boston, in 
the advertising and purchasing of 
supplies. — L. L. Edgar is in charge 
of a special department of the sta- 
tistical bureau of the Edison Elec- 
tric Illuminating Co. —C. H. Ernst 
is working on the editorial staff of the 
Youth’s Companion. — E. P. Farwell 
isin Chicago as the representative of 
the Babson Statistical Organization. 
—E. B. Frye, Jr., is in the employ of 
Estabrook & Co., Boston.—G. P. 
Gardner, Jr., is a member of the firm 
of W. H. Randall & Co., maritime 
securities, Boston. — E. B. Gillette 
is practising medicine in Toledo, O. 
— Montgomery Gregory is an As- 
sociate Professor of English at How- 
ard University. —R. C. Hallowell 
is treasurer of the New Republic. 
— W. P. Haynes is instructor in geol- 
ogy at Wellesley College. —H. L. 
Hill, Jr., is farming at Los Altos, Santa 
Clara County, Cal. — ‘Aaron Horvitz 
is practising law in Pittsburgh, Pa. — 
Leonard Huntress, Jr., is with the 
Didier March Co., manufacturers of 
fire-brick and refractory materials. — 
W. T. S. Jones is living in Waverly, 
O., engaged in general farming. — L. 
B. Killian was ordained to the Roman 
Catholic priesthood, Oct. 28, 1915. — 
W. H. Kurtz is practising law in York, 
Pa. —S. C. Lawrence is assistant 
superintendent of the Champion 
Fibre Co., in Canton, N.C. —P. R. 
Lieder has been teaching and writ- 
ing. — F. W. Loomis has been study- 
ing physics and tutoring. —F. B. 
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McLeary is working for the World’s 
Work, in the advertising department. 
— J. B. Malcom is with the firm of 
Dominick & Dominick as bond sales- 
man. — C. F. Massey is raising apples 
in Winchester, Va. — C. A. Merrill is 
doing newspaper work with the Boston 
Globe. — H. V. Morgan is with the 
banking house of Elkins, Morris & Co., 


Philadelphia. — R. G. Munroe is in 
the export department of the Ameri- 
can Woolen Co. —F. J. O'Brien is 


teaching at the Boston Latin School. 
— W. K. Page is in Chuquicamata, 
Chile, engaged in the erection of elec- 
tric furnaces for the Chile Exploration 
Co. — R. H. Patch is in charge of re- 
search work in the Midvale Steel Co. 
— H.N. Platt is a member of the firm 
of Platt, Youngman & Co., insurance 
agents. — F. L. Radford is practising 
law in Detroit, Mich. — Eustace Rey- 
nolds is practising law in Buffalo, N.Y., 
as a member of the firm of Reynolds & 
Stevens. — A. F. Robinson is manager 
for Messrs. Gay & Robinson on their 
eattle ranch at Makaweli, Kauai, H.T. 
— C. D. Ryan isin the Medical School 
of the University of Pennsylvania. — 
H. T. Schnittkind is employed in the 
publishing house of the Poet Lore Co. 
in a business and editorial capacity. — 
J. B. Shaw is in the Columbia Law 
School. — Lewis Smith is working 
for the Rumford Falls Power Co. — 
Samuel Spring is practising law and 
specializing in public utility work in 
San Francisco, Cal. — L. Y. Stiles is 
in the sales department of the A. C. 
Lawrence Leather Co., Boston.— J. E. 
Thayer, Jr., is running a profitable 
apple and chicken farm.—G. J. 
Turner is working in the Western 
National Bank, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
— T. K. Ware is practising law with 
his father in Fitchburg. —G. B. 
Wellman is studying at the Andover 
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Theological Seminary for the S.T.B. 
degree. — M. T. Whiting is at the 
Boston office of the Barrett Co., man- 
ufacturers of coal-tar products. — 
Herbert Wing, Jr., is Associate Pro- 
fessor of Greek at Dickinson College. 
— Philip Wyman is with the Baldwin 
Piano Co. in Cincinnati, 0. —L. S. 
Mayo and C. C. Little are Assistant 
Deans of Harvard College. 


1911. 
J. A. SwEETsER, Sec., 
50 State St., Boston. 

C. D. Snow has been nominated by 
President Wilson as second assistant 
chief of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. — Clifton Taylor is 
general sales agent for the Electric Re- 
duction Co., of Washington, Pa. — Dr. 
Horatio C. Meriam’s home address is 
65 Highland Ave., Salem. — P. H. 
Bunker’s address is 90 Corey St., West 
Roxbury. — T. H. McKittrick is in a 
branch of the National City Bank of 
New York in Genoa, Italy. — W. M. 
Minot’s address is 47 Strathmore 
Road, Brookline. — J. F. A. Giblin’s 
address is 37 Mayfield St., Dorchester. 
— Louis Auten is an automobile agent 
in Newton, Ia. — A. S. Jewett is now 
at 1820 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 
— Paul Haynes is in the Plant De- 
partment of the New England Tel. and 
Tel. Co., Manchester, N.H. 


1912. 
R. B. Wicetesworrsa, Sec., 
Adams St., Milton. 
Class Notice. 
Annual Reunion Given Up. 


Due to the present national crisis 
the Class Entertainment Committee 
has felt it advisable to cancel all plans 
for any official reunion during the 
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present year. The Committee has felt 
that the Class would desire to endorse 
and to reflect the spirit of self-sacri- 
fice and devotion to the nation’s needs 
which inspires and guides the Univer- 
sity today. What price the country 
must pay in the months to come for 
the ideals now at stake, no one can 
foresee; but that 1912 will bear her 
full share of the cost, whatever it may 
prove to be, no one for one moment 
can question. May her record be a 
brilliant and a proud one when next 
her members gather for a Class re- 
union. The Class is indebted to a 
committee of classmates in New York 
City, who had largely completed plans 
for a celebration this spring when the 
existing state of war became officially 
recognized by our National Govern- 
ment. Their entire concurrence with 
our views has reassured us in the posi- 
tion which we have taken. 

R. T. Fisher, 

R. B. Wigglesworth, 

R. Lowell, 

G. H. Balch, 

P. R. Withington, 

F. Gooding, 

T. S. Ross, 

1912 Entertainment Committee. 

— Ralph T. Alger is senior member of 
the firm of Alger & Kraus, contract- 
ing engineers, Guardian Bldg., Cleve- 
land.O. Waterworks and sanitary con- 
struction is the specialty of the firm. 
— G. H. Balch is an aviator in the 
Massachusetts Naval Militia Reserve, 
with the rank of ensign. He has been 
called into service. —I. C. Bolton is 
a provisional captain of a mounted 
machine-gun troop in a regiment of 
cavalry which is now being raised by 
the Ohio National Guard. N. C. Bol- 
ton is a provisional lieutenant in the 
same regiment. Their present home ad- 
dress is 10701 East Boulevard, Cleve- 
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land, O. — L. N. Clinton is with the 
experimental engineering department 
of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O. His address is 822 Bloom- 
field Ave. — Richard Douglas is with 
the Wall Street Journal, 44 Broad St., 
New York City. His home address is 
37 Garden Place, Brooklyn, N.Y. — 
C. de L. Ensign is with the B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, O.—F. P. 
Foisie, formerly with the Cambridge 
Social Union, Cambridge, has recently 
entered the service of the American 
Red Cross in Washington, D.C., and 
has been assigned to the Bureau of 
Membership Extension. — J. G. Gil- 
key, pastor of the Park Presbyterian 
Church, Bryn Mawr, Pa., has ac- 
cepted a call to the South Congrega- 
tional Church, Springfield. — C. W. 
Hubbard, Jr., has recently resigned 
from his position with the Ludlow 
Manufacturing Associates to become 
treasurer of the Tube Winding Co. 
In this work he is associated with his 
father, who is president of the com- 
pany. His present business address is 
51 Hayward St., Cambridge. — T. R. 
Kendall has been engaged in sanitary 
work as chemist for the U.S. Govern- 
ment in Panama, and now holds the 
position of engineering editor of the 
American City, 87 Nassau St., New 
York City. His home address is 261 
Bergen Ave., Jersey City, N.J.— 
H. C. Kittredge is teaching English at 
St. Paul’s School, Concord, N.H. — 
Y. Y. Lee is at the government salt 
inspectorate of the -Yunnan District 
at Yunnan Fu, China. — R. Lowell 
has served throughout the winter as 
chairman of the New England Divi- 
sion of the Military Training Camps 
Association. — W. H. Mansfield is 
assistant to the division engineer of 
the Cumberland Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., and has headquarters at 
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New Orleans. — C. H. Marsh is with 
the Turner Construction Co. His ad- 
dress is Box 274, Norwich, Conn. — 
H. K. Moderwell delivered a lecture 


entitled “The American Theatre 
Growing Up,” at a meeting of the 
Cleveland Centre of the American 
Drama League on March 12. — R. 
Murray has been promoted from as- 
sistant advertising manager to adver- 
tising manager of the Elliott-Fisher 
Co., Harrisburg, Pa. — G. F. Newton, 
Jr., is serving in the crew of the sub- 
marine-chaser Lynz, Boston. — E. J. 
H. O'Brien has recently published a 
book entitled The Best Short Stories 
of 1916, and Yearbook of the American 
Short Story. The book is dedicated to 
Richard Matthews Hallet, ’08, author 
of Making Port, one of the stories of 
the collection. —J. R. Ottenheimer 
is with the Joseph, Joseph & Brothers 
Co. at their home office, 1242 Harri- 
son Ave., Cincinnati, O.—C. C. 
Perry is with the department of for- 
estry of Newton, where his address is 
200 Church St. — R. S. Potter, for- 
merly an assistant cashier of the Na- 
tional Shawmut Bank, Boston, has 
recently been elected a vice-president 
of that institution. — B. E. Roberts, 
M.D. 16, is in the municipal labora- 
tory of the Board of Health of Oska- 
loosa, Ia. — T. R. Schoonmaker is an 
assistant staff secretary of the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute, Astor 
Place, New York City. His home ad- 
dress is 485 East 38th St., Paterson, 
N.J. — E. C. Sprague is a lieutenant 
of field artillery in the New York 
National Guard. — C. F. Swigert, Jr., 
is vice-president and manager of the 
Electric Steel Foundry, 24th & York 
Sts., Portland, Ore. His home address 
in Portland is 1085 Thurman St. — 
H. G. Wellman is teaching history in 
the high school at Atlantic City, N.J. 
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— G. W. Wightman has recently ac- 
cepted the position of treasurer of the 
National Lawn Tennis Association. — 
R. B. Woolverton, radio engineer of 
the Federal Telegraph Co. of San 
Francisco, recently completed the new 
high-power naval radio station at San 
Diego. He sailed on Feb. 7 for Hono- 
lulu to superintend the construction 
of a similar equipment of Pearl Har- 
bor, H.T.; and from there will go to 
Cavite, P.I., to install the third of the 
Government high-power stations. — 
Franklin Wyman is engaged in effi- 
ciency work with the Falulah Paper 
Co., Fitchburg. His address is 58 
Summer St. 


1913. 
WaLtTerR Turts, Jr., Sec., 
50 Congress St., Boston. 

Carleton Burr, after completing six 
months’ service with the American 
Ambulance in France, is now con- 
nected with Stone & Webster, 147 
Milk St., Boston. — The Secretary’s 
address is now 50 Congress St., Bos- 
ton. — The Second Report of the 
Class is now in the hands of the printer 
and we are in hopes that it will be 
complete and ready for mailing in the 
month of June. This will be a com- 
plete and up-to-date record of the 
Class as of that time. — Thomas C. 
Hardwick died after an illness of six 
weeks, at his home in Quincy, on 
April 20. 


1914. 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, Sec., 
Chestnut Hill. 

As the Second Class Report should 
be in the hands of every member of 
the Class by June 1, and as it contains 
the latest information concerning 
every one, there is little that the Sec- 
retary can add in these columns. If 
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any member should fail to receive a 
Report, let him please notify the Sec- 
retary and one will be sent him free 
of charge. — The Triennial Reunion 
planned for this year has been given 
up, owing to the Great War. There 
will be no function of any kind this 
June. However, the Class room on 
Commencement Day will be Stough- 
ton 27, and any member in Cambridge 
will please make a point of going there 
in the morning. There will probably 
be light refreshments served there 
during the morning. Instead of the 
reunion, the Class is subscribing for 
an ambulance. Please contribute, so 
that the Class of 1914 can say, as other 
classes are now saying, that it has con- 
tributed its mite to the Great War. 
Checks should be made payable to 
Leverett Saltonstall, 50 State St., 
Boston. — D. R. Hanson is now finan- 
cial editor of the Boston Journal. — 
J.S. Ewen’s address is 3410 Washing- 
ton Ave., St. Louis, Mo.—E. R. 
Davis is teaching history in the High 
School, Brattleboro, Vt.—L. E. 
Snow has opened a store, ‘‘ The Elite 
Boot Shop,”’ at 25 School St., Boston. 
— Alan Hay is now with Marshall & 
Co., bankers, 76 State St., Boston. — 
W. R. Lough is now assistant cashier 
in the State Bank of Croswell, Mich.— 
T. E. Benner is principal of the Isles- 
boro High School, Me. — F. H. Cana- 
day is now with J. Roland Kay Co., 
advertising, Conway Bldg., Chicago; 
home address, 7011 No. Paulina St., 
Chicago, Ill. — N. Curtis, Jr., is with 
United Candy Co., 321 North St., 
Boston; home address, 9 Altcn Place, 
Brookline. — L. K. Urquhart is now 
with Blake Bros. & Co., bankers, Bos- 
ton. — F. C. Bryant’s address is Allied 
Machinery Co., de France, 19 Rue de 
Rocroy, Paris. — H. G. Francke is now 
employment manager at the Boott 


Mills, Lowell. — Addison L. Bliss 
died of pneumonia on Feb. 22, 1917, 
in the service of the American Ambu- 
lance at the American Hospital at 
Neuilly, France. ‘‘ A greater loss to 
those who knew him could never hap- 


” 


pen. 


1915. 
Matcotm J. Locan, Sec., 
23 Ridgely Hall, Cambridge. 

About 130 members of the Class 
held an informal dinner at the Geor- 
gian Hotel, Boston, on the evening of 
March 3, 1917. It was the second din- 
ner of its kind that the members of the 
Class from Boston and vicinity have 
held, and, like the first, it proved to 
be a very enjoyable affair. Those 
present had the pleasure of listening 
to an interesting talk on submarines 
by Lieut. Warren, U.S.N. Later all 
went to see the Harvard-Yale hockey 
game. — J. H. Baker, T. J. D. Fuller, 
H. P. Trainer, and J. A. Richards 
have successfully passed the physical 
and mental examinations requisite for 
admission to the U.S. Aviation Corps 
and now are at the training school 
at Mineola, N.Y. — R. T. Gannett is 
with Parkinson & Burr, 53 State St., 
Boston. His home address is 3 Chan- 
ning Place, Cambridge. — P. S. Reed 
is with the J. Walter Thompson Co., 
advertising, 201 Devonshire St., Bos- 
ton. His address is Kirkland Court, 
Cambridge. — S. C. Swift is teaching 
in the Blake Country School, Lake- 
wood, N.J. — R. E. Allen has been 
transferred from Edmonton to the St. 
Paul plant of Swift & Co. His address 
in St. Paul is 278 Dayton Ave. — 
Bancroft Beatley is principal of the 
High School at Northboro. — Wright 
McCormick is on the editorial staff of 
the New York Times. His address is 
145 East 39th St., New York City. — 
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S. Frindel, Jr., is with Troop K, First 
Cavalry of New York, at McAllen, 
Texas. — B. C. Curtis, who has been 
with the American Ambulance Field 
Service since June, 1916, will return in 
April. His permanent address is 116 
East 62d St., New York City. — Gil- 
bert Whitehead has been appointed 
works chemist of the Ramsay plant 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
His address is Ramsay, Silver Bow 
County, Mont. — W. C. Hickey is 
with the Cudahy Packing Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. His address in Kansas 
City is Coates Hotel. — A. K. Hobby 
is chief chemist of the Keystone Rust 
Proofing Co., Inc., Springfield. — W. 
E. Wolff is with Davis & Lagerman, 
real estate, Ryan Bldg., St. Paul, 
Minn. — C. E. Brickley is manager of 
the Boston office of A. H. Powell & 
Co., Inc., coal, 141 Milk St., Boston. 
— W. B. Byers is with the Homestead 
Steel Works of the Carnegie Steel Co., 
Munhall, Pa. 





1916. 
We tts BLancnarp, Sec., 
126 State St., Boston. 

Schuyler Dillon, who has received 
his commission as ensign in the U.S. 
Navy, is temporarily assigned to duty 
with Com. Cole, with headquarters at 
the Custom House, Boston. — R. F. 
Herrick, Jr., has also received his com- 
mission as ensign in the Navy, and is 
stationed on a patrol boat at Charles- 
town. — W. J. Bingham is with the 
First Guaranty State Bank at Quan- 
nah, Texas. — W. A. Clark, Jr., is at 
Millinocket, Me. — Philip Lowry has 
changed his address to 992 Charles 
River Road, Cambridge. He is in the 
Law School. — S. E. Nash is a mem- 
ber of the teaching staff of the Mill 
Brook School, Concord. —L. B. 
Morgan is at the University of Chi- 
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cago. His address is 5548 Woodlawn 
Ave., Chicago. — B. M. Manesse is 
at Bryant & Stratton’s Business Col- 
lege. His address is care of National 
Shawmut Bank, Boston. — C. M. Ma- 
goun is with the Northwestern Na- 
tional Bank, Sioux City, la. His ad- 
dress is 1616 Pearl St.,Sioux City. —B. 
T. McCarter is with the United Fruit 
Co. at Banes, Oriente, Cuba. — G. H. 
Lee is studying landscape architecture 
at Harvard University. His address is 
408 Hammond St., Chestnut Hill. — 
C. H. Jameson is at the Harvard Med- 
ical School. His address is 146 Mass. 
Ave., Boston. — C. W. Holmes is a 
special agent for educational matters 
of the Carnegie Hero Commission at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. His address is 2307 
Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh. — P. A. Hill 
is at the Harvard Law School. His ad- 
dress is 27 Dana Chambers, Cambridge. 
— QO. A. Gundlach is superintendent 
of construction for the Mueller Con- 
struction Co., 632 E. Jefferson St., 
Chicago. —R. M. Dinsmore is clerk 
in the superintendent’s office of the 
Canadian Pacific R.R., at Brownville 
Junction, Me. — W. W. Curtner is a 
graduate student at Leland Stan- 
ford, Jr., University. His address is 
Warm Springs, Alameda County, Cal. 
— A. L. Cleveland is in the first-year 
class at the Harvard Law School. His 
address is 127 Pine St., Belmont. — 
G. M. Browne is master in mathemat- 
ics at the Stuyvesant School, War- 
renton, Va. —On March 19, 1917, 
a daughter, Elizabeth Burgess, was 
born to Donald C. Watson and Mary 
Burgess Watson, 97 Hoyt Ave., Low- 
ell. It is with great pleasure that the 
Class of 1916 welcome their Class 
Baby. — The first Class reunion was 
held at the Harvard Club of Boston 
on the evening of the Harvard-Yale 
hockey game. There was a very grati- 
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fying attendance, — about 100 mem- 
bers of the Class. The dinner was very 
informal, and most of the men went to 
the hockey game afterward. It is 
hoped that this is a fair prophecy of 
the reunions of the Class of 1916, and 
that in the future many more will 
attend. — Paul B. Boyd, who had been 
ill for some time with pneumonia at 
the Stillman Infirmary, died on Sat- 
urday, April 7, 1917. 


NON-ACADEMIC. 
Honorary Degrees. 


RICHARD OLNEY, 
Winstow WarREN. 


Although my acquaintance with Rich- 
ard Olney socially, professionally, and 
politically, extended almost from the 
time of his admission to the bar, and a 
rare opportunity was thus afforded me 
to watch with interest and confidence 
the development of his career, it is not 
easy to adequately portray in a short 
article, to those who did not personally 
know him, a man of his marked indi- 
viduality and strong characteristics. 

He was reserved and reticent to a de- 
gree, too little responsive in manner to 
make friends easily, yet to those who 
were really intimate with him he was a 
most agreeable and interesting com- 
panion. 

His conversation, like his writings, 
was direct and incisive, with great felic- 
ity of expression and with a quiet vein 
of humor, and though never pedantic 
and entirely without effort to impress 
his listeners by his learning and scholar- 
ship, he conveyed to them a profound 
sense of his careful thought and exten- 
sive reading. 

Of vigorous frame, fond of field sports, 
and games, even to his latest years, 
athletic in build and with an erect manly 
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carriage, — for half a century he has 
been an imposing figure in the life of his 
city and State, and a worthy represen- 
tative of the sturdy English and Hugue- 
not stock from which he sprung. 

He was born at Oxford, Massachu- 
setts, September 15, 1835; graduated at 
Brown University in 1856, and at the 
Harvard Law School in 1858, and was 
admitted to the Suffolk bar in 1859. 
That bar was then at the height of its 
fame, and Mr. Olney immediately found 
himself in active professional competi- 
tion with men of world-wide reputation, 
acquired by their surpassing abilities 
and thorough knowledge of the science 
of the law: such giants in their profes- 
sion as Benjamin R. Curtis, Rufus 
Choate, Sidney Bartlett, Charles G. 
Loring, Henry W. Paine, and numerous 
others who then gave lustre to the bar. 

He entered the office of that eminent 
and accomplished judge, Benjamin F. 
Thomas, and continued in association 
with him until the latter’s death in 1878, 
and though he did not possess the judge’s 
genial manner, it is curious to note 
how much he resembled him in many 
of his characteristics. 

In 1861 he married the daughter of 
Judge Thomas, and took up his resi- 
dence in West Roxbury, where he re- 
mained for eighteen years, removing 
thence to the city of Boston. 

His progress at the bar was rapid and 
sure. Like most young lawyers he de- 
voted his time at first to general prac- 
tice and jury cases, but the lack of per- 
sonal magnetism and forensic oratory 
made him less conspicuously successful 
before juries, and he soon found that 
corporation law and the law of wills and 
trusts were better suited to his talents. 
In the latter fields his arguments before 
the courts showed such thorough prep- 
aration, such lucid power of statement, 
and quick grasp of essential points, that 
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he early rose to prominence in the pro- 
fession, and before his death was rec- 
ognized as the foremost representative 
of the bar in Massachusetts, if not in 
New England. 

In politics, Mr. Olney was a strong 
Democrat, yet his mind was always open 
to the questions of the day, and he had 
such utter disregard of temporary popu- 
larity or matters of expediency that he 
became an unique figure in politics and 
a constant enigma to the average poli- 
tician. Like the Puritan of olden time, 
he was upright and downright, positive 
in his convictions, and fearless even to 
audacity in carrying them to their ulti- 
mate conclusions. 

Under President Cleveland he filled 
the offices of Attorney-General and Sec- 
retary of State with conspicuous ability, 
and at once leaped into the front rank 
of our great statesmen. His most nota- 
ble acts were in dealing with the Chi- 
cago riots in 1894 and in the Venezuelan 
boundary matter in 1895. In the latter 
case he was so prominent in the diplo- 
matic discussion that many credited him 
with the authorship of the President’s 
Venezuelan Message. It probably was 
the result of his counsel and advice, yet 
it was stated to me by Secretary Car- 
lisle, who was then in the Cabinet, that 
that document was wholly composed 
and written by President Cleveland, and 
I have the authority of Mr. Olney’s own 
statement to a prominent lawyer in 
Boston to the same effect. 

Mr. Olney’s retirement from office 
was an undoubted loss to the country, 
and repeated efforts were subsequently 
made, by the tender of high positions, to 
induce him to resume public office, but 
he declined them all, and preferred the 
dignity of a private citizen to all the 
fame public office might have brought 
him. 

Upon the Nation and the State he has 
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left an indelible impress of a high- 
minded citizen, an eminent lawyer, and 
a great and courageous statesman. Such 
men are rare in any community, but the 
virtues which ennoble them in life, fur- 
nish encouragement to those who come 
after them in the grand example of civic 
duty, well and faithfully performed. 


Divinity School. 

S.T.B. ’87. E. E. Atkinson, who was 
at one time master of St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, died in Cambridge on Jan. 19, 
1917. He was born in Newburyport in 
1853, and after graduation from Har- 
vard was ordained a Baptist minister. 
He later transferred his allegiance to the 
Episcopal Church; was rector of several 
parishes and for two years master of St. 
Paul’s School. Mr. Atkinson had not 
been in active service for some years. 

1899-1900. S. C. Beane, who for eight 
years has been pastor of the South Me- 
morial Unitarian Church, at Worcester, 
has been installed as minister of the 
Channing Church in Dorchester. 


Law School. 


1867-68. Judge W. B. Stevens, of the 
Superior Court, resigned from the bench 
on March 1, 1917. He was appointed by 
Gov. Wolcott in 1898. 

LL.B. 1893. C. F. Stearns, a Justice 
of the Superior Court of Rhode Island, 
has been named a Judge of the Supreme 
Court. 

LL.B. 1898. Judge C. W. Barrows has 
been elected president of the Economic 
Club of Providence, R.I.— J. E. Allen, of 
Keene, N.H., has been named as Justice 
of the Superior Court of New Hamp- 
shire. For many years he served as 
Judge of the Cheshire County Probate 
Court. He is a graduate of Dart- 
mouth. 

LL.B. 1904. D. A. Rollins, formerly 
Clerk at the Brookline District Court, 
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of the same court. 

1906-08. J. B. Davis has been ap- 
pointed Secretary of the Federal Loan 
Bank, of Louisville, Ky. 

LL.B. 1909. H. C. Haskell, who has 
been for ten years Probation Officer, has 
been appointed Clerk of the Municipal 
Court, Brookline, to succeed D. A. 
Rollins. 

L.S. 1915. On Dec. 23 another name 
was added to the list of Harvard men 
who have died for France, when Howard 
Burchard Lines, of the American Field 
Ambulance Service, died in the Argonne 
after a very brief illness due to exposure 
and overwork. Lines was buried on 
Christmas morning in a small village 
not a kilometre from the German 
trenches. The French flag was wrapped 
around the coffin, but the boy’s com- 
rades saw to it that the American flag 
was placed as a pillow under his head. 
Just before his death Lines had been 
recommended for the Croix de Guerre. 

The School will in June celebrate its 
one hundredth anniversary. The School 
began with one professor, Isaac Parker, 
Chief Justice of the Massachusetts Su- 
preme Judicial Court. Joseph Story 
began, for the School, its real era of 
progress, and this by giving to its ser- 
vice the time he had to spare from his 
duties as Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. From these mod- 
est beginnings the School has grown to 
be one of the great institutions of the 
land, numbering on its active roll 858 
students. Methods have been devel- 
oped which have revolutionized the 
teaching of law. Professors of law are 
now consulted in practical as well as in 
theoretical questions. Professor Frank- 
furter, one of the most inspiring of 
teachers, was to have told of the work 
of the Law School in this issue of the 
Magazine, but was prevented because 


has been sworn in as a Special Justice 


of necessary service to the Government. 
An account of the exercises in com- 
memoration of this important anniver- 
sary will be published in the next issue 
of the Magazine. 


Medical School. 


Dr. M. A. Jewett, ’81, was one of the 
American Consuls recalled from Ger- 
many with the staff of Ambassador 
Gerard. He had probably been in the 
consular service longer than any one 
else in the German Empire. 

M.D. ’87. J. F. Ferry was instantly 
killed in an automobile accident at 
Harvard, on Jan. 21. Dr. Ferry has long 
been a practising physician in Cam- 
bridge, and was formerly City Physician. 

M.D. ’93. D. B. Brough, who has 
been in the Health Department of the 
City of Boston for many years, has been 
appointed Deputy Health Commis- 
sioner, Head of the Medical Division. 
Dr. Brough is a graduate of Princeton. 

1914. B. H. Alton, General Hospital 
22, B.E.F., France, care of Army Post- 
Office, S-18. — J. E. Aub, Mass. Gen- 
eral Hospital, Boston. Said to be in- 
structor. — J. P. Bill, Department of 
Preventive Medicine and Hygiene, 
Harvard Medical School. Instructor. 
— H. R. Brown, Rochester Homceo- 
pathic Hospital, 244 Alexander St., 
Rochester, N.Y. Pathologist. — C. 
H. Fiske, Western Reserve University 
Medical School, Cleveland, O. — T. A. 
Foster, American Ambulance Hospital, 
Neuilly-sur-Seine, Paris, France. Dec., 
1916-—Feb., 1917.— Horace Gray, 
290 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Private practice. Assistant to Dr. Jos- 
lin. March-June, 1916, at Johns Hop- 
kins. — J. A. P. Millet, State Institute 
for the Study of Malignant Diseases, 
Buffalo, N.Y. —O. F. Montgomery, 
General Hospital 22, B.E.F., care of 
War Office, London. — W. A. Morrison, 
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337 Kuckhoff Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. Is 
prospering in private practice.— Way 
Sung New, Harvard Medical School, 
Shanghai, China. — W. R. Ohler, 268 
Brookline Ave., Boston. Assistant to Dr. 
Joslin (summer of 1916) and interested 
in chronic nephritis under Dr. O’Hare 
at the Boston City Hospital. — J. L. 
Stoddard, 226 Newbury St., Boston. 
Publications: ‘‘A Case of Open Ductus 
Arteriosus,” Archives of Internal Medi- 
cine, xvi, 1915; “Torula Infection in 
Man,” by J. L. Stoddard and E. C. Cut- 
ler, Monograph No. 6 of the Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research, 1916; 
“A Note on Experimental Nephropathy 
from Some Bacterial Poisons,” by J. L. 
Stoddard and A. C. Woods, Journal of 
Med. Research, 1916; “Studies on the Ac- 
tion of Toxins and Protein Degeneration 
Products on the Eye,” by A. C. Woods 
and J. L. Stoddard, Arch. of Ophth., 
1916. — Stanley Cobb, 206 E. Chase 
St., Baltimore, Md. Assistant in Phys- 
iology at Johns Hopkins Medical 
School; Assistant in Psychiatry at Johns 
Hopkins Hospital. Specialty, nervous 
and mental diseases. Publications: 
“Studies of Inheritance in Rabbits,” 
Carnegie Inst., 1909, collaborator; “A 
Clinical and Pathological Study of 100 
Infants,” by R. M. Smith and S. Cobb, 
Archiv. of Pediat., 1915; “‘ Hemangioma 
of the Spinal Cord,” Annals of Surgery, 
1915. — W. H. Cook, 10 Dana Street, 
Cambridge. Specialty, pathology. First 
Assistant in Pathology, Boston City 
Hospital. — E. P. Lehman, Washing- 
ton University Medical School, St. 
Louis, Mo. Assistant in Surgery. — 
Samuel A. Levine, Rockefeller Hospital, 
New York. Specialty, internal medicine, 
particularly diseases of the circulation. 
Research Assistant at the Rockefeller 
Hospital. Received a Moseley Traveling 
Fellowship for the present academic 
year (spending part of it in America and 
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part in Europe).— Lawrence K. Lunt, 
203 Metropolitan Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
Specialty, internal medicine. — Donald 
Munro, The Covington Apts., 37th and 
Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia. Specialty, 
surgery (general). Assistant Visiting 
Surgeon to University of Pennsylvania 
Hospital. — Henry B. Richardson, 902 
St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. Assistant 
in Medicine, Johns Hopkins Medical 
School. Publications: ‘Glycogen Form- 
ation in Liver,” Biochem. Zeitschr., vol. 
70, p. 12, 1915; “Internal Secretion,” 
Zeitschr. f. Biol., vol. 67, p. 57, 1916. — 
Harry C. Solomon, 583 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton. Specialty, psychiatry and neurology. 
Instructor in Psychiatry and Neurology, 
Harvard Medical School; Clinical Psy- 
chiatrist, Psychopathic Hospital, Boston; 
Investigator, Mass. Commission on Men- 
tal Diseases. — Carl Binger, Johns Hop- 
kins Medical School, Baltimore Md., As- 
sistant in Department of Pharmacology. 


Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 


The Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration began soon after the out- 
break of the war in Europe to plan for 
usefulness in connection with both sup- 
plies for the army and general economic 
readiness. A military committee was 
formed to consider the feasibility of es- 
tablishing courses in military supply, to 
be open especially to army officers who 
might wish to avail themselves of the 
School’s facilities for the study of busi- 
ness — just as naval constructors have 
been availing themselves of its facilities 
for instruction in industrial management. 
The imminence of war delayed develop- 
ment of the original plan, but hastened 
action in other directions. The forma- 
tion of the Harvard Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps, which many Business 
School students joined, automatically 
directed the School toward the prepara- 
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tion of its own students in the Corps, 
who were already trained in the School 
for the handling of supplies and records 
and funds, for detail to supply work as 
officers of the line. If changes in the 
plans for the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps remove Business School students 
from Cambridge, as seems probable, the 
instruction will take the form of either 
more elementary instruction, for supply 
service, of the younger students of the 
Corps who remain in Cambridge, or of 
more advanced work, for Quartermaster 
Corps service, of graduates of the School 
and others who may register for this 
specific instruction. Codperation with 
Army authorities will determine the 
final decision. Probably instruction will 
begin on June 4 and continue three or 
four weeks. With regard to personnel, 
the instruction will be under the direc- 
tion of Captain Bowen, U.S.A., assist- 
ant to Captain Cordier, who has had 
long experience in supply service, and a 
quartermaster sergeant detailed from 
the Army for this instruction. The work 
will be divided into three fields: supply 
will be treated by Assistant Profes- 
sor Cherington, who has charge of the 
marketing courses in the School; ac- 
counting and finance, by Professor Cole, 
who is a reserve captain in the Quarter- 
master Corps; and transportation, by 
Professor Cunningham, who is not only 
president of the New England Railway 
Club, but has been working actively for 
several months on the Committee on 
Military Rail Transportation. Outside 
of this field of instruction, the staff of 
the School is represented in the Gov- 
ernment war service by Constructor 
Coburn, of the Charlestown Navy Yard; 
by Assistant Professor Copeland, who is 
now serving in Washington on the Com- 
mercial Economy Board, and by Dean 
Gay, who is one of the five members of 
that Board. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor 
begs to state that copies of books by or about 
Harvard men should be sent to the Magazine 
if a review is desired. In no other way cana 
complete register of Harvard publications be 
kept. Writers of articles in prominent periodi- 
cals are also requested to send to the Editor 
copies, or at least the titles, of their contribu- 
tions. Except in rare cases, space will not 
permit mention of contributions to the daily 
press. 


The most recent addition to the ad- 
mirable series of “chief writers” an- 
thologies published by Houghton Mifflin 
Company is Chief American Prose Writ- 
ers (1916), edited by Prof. Norman Foers- 
ter. There is a distinct place for such a 
volume of the best American prose and 
the editor’s choice from nine authors 
would be hard to improve on. In so far 
as possible he gives complete selections, 
such as five stories of Hawthorne and 
six essays, along with two addresses, 
of Emerson. The other selections are 
certainly as representative as one could 
wish, considering the limits of 620 pages. 
The volume is fully as valuable for the 
general reader as for the secondary 
school or college student. 

Vie de Bordeaux, by Pitts Sanborn 
(Nicholas L. Brown, Philadelphia, 1916), 
would be worthy of scarcely even pass- 
ing notice were we not all avid at this 
time for first-hand impressions of French 
people and French cities. The present 
reviewer, who happens to have a rather 
intimate acquaintance with Bordeaux, 
fails to find in Mr. Sanborn’s seventeen 
poems in vers libre any notable, or for 
the most part any clear, impressions of 
that city in war time. Only in the dedi- 
cation, where the author condescends 
to rhyme, is there poetic feeling which 
satisfies any but an enthusiast for con- 
temporary free verse. The best lines are 
these: 


“Seek not to turn all vintages to blood; 
Leave me one city, war, on a brown stream, 
The crumbling cornices, the dust, my dream.” 
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Pamphlets received: Fourth Annual 
Report of the Collis P. Huntington Me- 
morial Hospital for Cancer Research, and 
of the Laboratories of the Cancer Commis- 
sion of Harvard University, 1915-1916. 
An excellent little pamphlet of 61 pp., 
giving the reports of the different offi- 
cers, diagrams and statistics. — His- 
torical Light on the League to Enforce 
Peace. World Peace Foundation, Pam- 
phlet Series, vol. vi, no. 6.— Against 
the Laws of God and Man, by Theodore 
Marburg. Bulletin no. 25 sent out by 
the American Rights League; a vigor- 
ous plea to the United States to support 
its rights. — Life, Art and America, by 
Theodore Dreiser, reprinted from the 
February, 1917, issue of The Seven Arts. 
A bitter attack on America, full of rhet- 
orical questions and exclamation points, 
by a man angry that America has not 
discovered supreme art in his vulgar 
novels. — California Earthquakes, A 
Synthetic Study of Recorded Shocks, by 
H. O. Wood, 02. An important pam- 
phlet of 180 pp., giving the record, with 
innumerable tables and diagrams, of all 
recorded earthquakes. — The English 
Criminal Law and Benefit of Clergy dur- 
ing the Eighteenth and Early Nineteenth 
Centuries, by A. L. Cross, ’95. Re- 
printed from the American Historical 
Review, April, 1917. — American Policy 
in Nicaragua. Memorandum on _ the 
Convention between the United States 
and Nicaragua Relative to an Inter- 
Oceanic Canal and a Naval Station in 
the Gulf of Fonseca, Signed at Managua, 
Nicaragua, on February 8, 1913, by 
G. T. Weitzel, 94, former American 
Minister to Nicaragua. Washington, 
Government Printing Office, 1916. — 
The Peace Terms of the Allies, by J. W. 
Headlam. London: Richard Clay & 
Sons, 1917. An interesting pamphlet 
of 32 pp., stating what the Allies are 
fighting for and making telling com- 
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ments on the various peace proposals 
of Germany. — Symposium on Inter- 
national Law: Its Origin, Obligation and 
Future. Reprinted from Proceedings of 
the American Philosophical Society, vol. 
Lv, no. 4, 1916. Valuable papers by 
John Bassett Moore, Charlemagne 
Tower, Prof. G. G. Wilson, P. M. Brown 
and D. J. Hill. — Canada’s Champion 
Regimental Band, a critical study of the 
musicianship of the Band of the 85th 
Overseas Battalion, C.E.F., Nova Sco- 
tia Highlanders. An essay on the ap- 
preciation of concert and martial music, 
by J. D. Logan, °94.— The Harvard 
Infantile Paralysis Commission and its 
Work in Massachusetts, by Dr. R. W. 
Lovett, °81. Reprinted from Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal, Jan. 11, 
1917. — The General Education Board, 
Report of the Secretary, 1915-1916. — The 
Indebtedness of Chaucer’s Works to the 
Italian Works of Boccaccio, by H. M. 
Cummings. University of Cincinnati 
Studies, vol. x (part 2), 1916. $1.25. 
A valuable, scholarly study, extending 
to 200 pages. — The Mexican Policy of 
President Woodrow Wilson as it appears 
to a Mexican, by Manuel Calero, Minis- 
ter of Foreign Relations and Ambassa- 
dor to the United States under Madero. 
New York, Smith & Thompson, 1916. 
A restrained and intensely interesting 
criticism of the actions of the American 
Government in its unfortunate treat- 
ment of the Mexican problem; a really 
valuable contribution to history. — The 
Necessity of Federal Water Legislation, 
by Rome G. Brown, ’84. An address 
delivered before the Civil Engineers’ 
Society of St. Paul, Minn., on Oct. 9, 
1916. — Harvard Commencement Days, 
by Albert Matthews, °82. Reprinted 
from the Publications of the Colonial 
Society of Massachusetts, vol. xvmt. 
Cambridge, University Press, 1916. A 
complete and probably definitive study 
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of the Harvard Commencement Days 
since 1642. Part of it was reprinted in 
the Graduates’ Magazine. — California 
Earthquakes during 1915, by A. H. 
Palmer, A.M. ’99. Reprinted from 
the Bulletin of the Seismological Society 
of America, vol. v1, no. 1.— Tariff 
Making by Log Rolling, by Guy Emerson, 
08. Reprinted from The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and 
Science. Publication no. 983. 
A telling plea for a reasonable discus- 
sion and settlement of American tariff 
problems; something which all friends 
of good government hope may be ac- 
complished by the new Tariff Com- 
mission. — The Boston Social Survey, 
an enquiry into the relation between 
the financial and political affairs of 
Boston, by Grover J. Shoholm, 715. 
Copyright by the author, 1916. — The 
Seventy-Fifth Anniversary of the Oahu 
College, Honolulu, Hawaii, June 20-21- 
22, 1916. A full report of the proceed- 
ings of the celebration of the diamond 
jubilee of this oldest and most impor- 
tant of American schools in the Pacific. 


Social 


SHORT REVIEWS. 


Some Factors in the Problem of Rural 
Credits. A Review of K. N. Robins’s 
Farm Mortgage Handbook. New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co., 
1916. 

Although agricultural credit has been 

a subject of insufficient importance to be 

played up in high type on the front pages 

of our big newspapers, it has recently 

served as one of the telling issues in a 

national, presidential campaign. And 


today, with other momentous questions 
of agricultural industry, it may develop 
into a factor of national welfare. Such 
a development would come about 
through its functioning as an agent in 
the productive process. For example, if 
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the current expenses chargeable to wages 
have been greatly increased by the com- 
petition for labor among employers, it is 
not unlikely that the present anxiety 
over a diminution of land under cultiva- 
tion is indirectly attributable to the lack 
of farm banking facilities; this through 
the fact that sufficient funds are not 
available for the advance to laborers of 
the higher wages demanded. Just as in 
manufacturing, so in agriculture, the 
entrepreneur must have circulating capi- 
tal enough to cover at least his prime 
costs. ‘Nothing but prime cost enters 
necessarily ...into supply price for 
short periods.” 1 Wages of farm labor 
are a part of prime cost, and as such 
they are a sine qua non of production. 
Wherefore it follows that that share of 
circulating capital which pays for labor 
must be forthcoming, or the industry 
which lacks it must curtail its production. 
Now, if the farmer entrepreneur is not in 
a position to borrow money to meet the 
extra heavy labor charges, he has no 
alternative but to reduce the acreage 
under cultivation. This is the connec- 
tion between inadequate banking fa- 
cilities for farmers and the anticipated 
shortage of food supplies. 

Kingman Nott Robins, in his recently 
published Farm Mortgage Handbook, 
makes it perfectly clear that the facili- 
ties for short-time credit in farming are 
inadequate. The only remedy he finds 
“lies in the direction of better men and 
better farming rather than in changes 
in the machinery [of banking] . . . better 
men and better farming can bring about 
conditions under the present machinery 

1 See Marshall’s Principles of Economics, 
book v, chap. tv, sec. 6, chap. v, sec. 6. 

2 The new Rural Credits Act, which follows 
the plan outlined by the Farm Mortgage 
Bankers Assn., for which Mr. Robins is speak- 
ing, has, in accord with that plan, neglected to 
provide for short-time credit. For a good crit- 


icism of the Act see Herrick in the Atlantic of 
Jan., 1917. 
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just as favorable as they deserve. ... 
The inherent defects in the situation at 
present .. . are improvidence, ignorance, 
inertia, carelessness. ... These and other 
defects of moral hazard entail an in- 
evitable penalty of scarce capital and 
high rates, unless charity and gratuity be 
substituted for businesslike credit.” He 
goes on to say that “‘such financing is 
not properly a phase of rural credit, but 
rather a measure of rural economics or 
philanthropy... . 

The animus of the banker, whose 
chief concern is profits for himself and 
his clientéle of investors, is palpably ex- 
hibited in these observations. Indeed, 
the thesis which he sets out to prove is 
that there is only one kind of credit that 
may properly and feasibly be advanced 
to farmers, namely, long-time mortgage 
loans, such as are handled by farm-mort- 
gage bankers. The class of farmers to 
which this sort of credit is granted is 
limited. It is made up of the American 
farmers who are “primarily and typi- 


” 


cally ... business men... use credit 
as such,...buy and sell land as 
such....” They are to be found only 


in certain parts of the country, in Iowa 
and in some of the other corn-belt States. 
For these men both short- and long-time 
credits are available, but not for others 
unless they pay high interest rates. 
Still there is another point of objec- 
tion in this treatment of the conditions 
of credit facilities. Mr. Robins seems to 
be under the impression that the typical 
farmer is more of a land speculator than 
he is a home-maker. “The American 
farmers,” he assures us, “have no great 
attraction for the old home.”’ If this is 
so, God help us as a nation! But even 
admitting that it is so, a premise which 
may frankly be denied, he claims that 
it holds true only of a restricted number 
of farmers in the States mentioned. 
What of those, then, who are not “typi- 
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cal,” those who are home-builders in 
other sections of the country? To these, 
presumably, credit at current rates of 
interest is denied by the farm-mortgage 
companies. In fact, he gives statistics 
which show that 7 to 10 per cent is the 
usual rate charged to farmers in the 


States of Minnesota, Missouri, North 
and South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, 


North and South Carolina, Georgia, Ken- 


tucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, Montana, 
Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and California. In view 
of these figures his generalization, that 
“in respect to the terms on which long- 
time rural credits are granted, they are 
satisfactory and suited, in a large degree, 
at least, to the American farmers’ wants 
and requirements,” is as “preposter- 
ous”’ as that of the publicist whom he 
censures for asserting that “6,000,000 
common, everyday farmers — the pro- 
ducers of the great mass of agricultural 
products — are unable to secure credit 
at reasonable rates in small amounts for 
ashort time... .” Indeed, if 7 to 10 per 
cent is paid by these farmers for long- 
time credit, and, as he has specially 
pointed out, higher rates must be paid 
for short-time credit, the preposterous- 
ness of this assertion may reasonably be 
called in question. 

But these observations which he 
makes in respect of credit facilities are 
primarily directed toward the conclusion 
that the amortization feature in farm 
mortgages is undesirable and imprac- 
ticable. He argues that the “typical” 
farmer is in such strong financial cir- 
cumstances that he can conveniently 


and safely keep on using credit for an 


indefinite period. In so far as this is true, 
it is undoubtedly a splendid example of 
the enviable business situation of these 
farmers; and just in so far is it a reason 
why we should not concern ourselves 
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with this class of farmers when discuss- 
ing the needs of agricultural credit. In 
other words, the real question of rural 
credits is to be found in those sections 
where the farm-mortgage companies do 
not find profitable fields of operation. 
And it is here that the plea for the amor- 
tization plan can be maintained, on the 
ground that the small farmer, who has 
little besides his home to offer as security 
for a loan, needs extra safeguards in using 
credit. Aside from the bearing on the 
question of the peculiar integration of 
business and home economy which does 
not exist in the most usual manufactur- 
ing and commercial industries, but which 
intimately affects the business relations 
of the small farmer, there are the obvious 
advantages of the amortization of loans 
in the matters of safety and convenience. 
The annual payments on the principle of 
the loan are thus rendered distinct from 
other expenditures or savings, and this 
helps the farmer to keep his financial 
bearings. Further, it doubly assures the 
payment of interest, and, at the same 
time, adds a yearly increment to the 
farmer’s equity in the mortgage. This 
fact in itself is an answer to Mr. Rob- 
ins’s objection that the farmer is de- 
prived of the full advantage of his avail- 
able credit. For, if additional borrowing 
is necessary, this accruing equity fur- 
nishes the basis for a new loan. 

Now, to what extent, even among the 
farmers with whom the farm-mortgage 
companies can afford to do business, is 
the advantage of full credit made avail- 
able? One third of the value of the farm, 
appraised merely as land, not as a going 
business, is the amount allowed on a 
first mortgage, at the reasonable rates of 
5 to 6 per cent in the favored States. 
Anything beyond this must go as a sec- 
ond mortgage at 10 per cent. A loan, 
then, amounting to two thirds of the 
value of the farm, would cost 8 per cent 


of the proceeds realized. But this is 
actually less than two thirds of the value 
of the real farm, that is, the farm as an 
industrial organization with earning 
power. In fact, Mr. Robins candidly 
admits that the conditions are extra- 
ordinary. “No other basis of security,” 
he says, “could under such conditions 
[that is, with its earning power utterly 
neglected] yield more than a fraction of 
what would be considered its true value 
as a basis for financing, . . . industrial 
plants are valued as going concerns.” 
Thus it appears that even the farmers 
who are considered the best risks by the 
mortgage companies are paying 8 per 
cent for loans amounting to a half or less 
of the value of their plants as going con- 
cerns. (Two thirds of the value of the 
land would certainly amount to not more 
than one half of the value of the farm 
with its earning power taken into ac- 
count.) Our inevitable conclusion, then, 
is that even in long-time credit the farm- 
ers are not getting facilities that would 
be deemed adequate by the ordinary in- 
dustrial unit. 

If they were getting such facilities it 
is probable that there would be fewer 
tenants in these same farming States 
(where interest rates now are, according 
to Mr. Robins, “satisfactory”). Be- 
cause, as a matter of fact, there are a 
larger number of tenant farmers in these 
States than in other States (where rates 
on mortgage loans are higher) is not a 
reason for concluding that the compara- 
tively low rates in the former constitute 
any causality in the fact of this larger 
degree of tendency. Mr. Robins, with 
pardonable enthusiasm for his business, is 
again, as in the instance where he dealt 
with the characteristics of the “typical 
farmer,” trying to dispose of certain 
substantial, economic problems by the 
short-cut method of making a guess. 
Two points in this question of tenancy 
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and interest rates must have attention. 
First, tenancy in the United States is a 
stepping-stone to ownership; and where 
land is high-priced, there will be fewer 
men who can buy outright, and there- 
fore more men who are on the way to 
becoming proprietors, who have reached 
the stage of tenancy. Second, land 
values will, ordinarily, be high where 
rates of interest are low. This fact Mr. 
Robins emphasizes, but without taking 
cognizance of the first point; and this 
omission leads him to his erroneous con- 
clusion regarding the effect of low inter- 
est rates on tenancy. It is not true that 
low interest rates give rise to a higher 
degree of tenancy in those States where 
the farm-mortgage bankers operate; 
for, as a matter of fact, as has been dem- 
onstrated in the preceding paragraph, 
interest rates to farmers there are actu- 
ally very high. What is true is, that be- 
cause of high land values and high in- 
terest rates to farmers, the acquisition 
of land through borrowing is made ex- 
ceptionally difficult; consequently those 
who are expecting to become owners can 
accumulate the requisite amount of 
money more quickly by renting land 
than by borrowing money, land rentals 
being regulated by the current rate of 
interest, which is below the rate charged 
to farmers borrowing money. It is evi- 
dent that if farm-mortgage bankers 
could see their way clear to lending money 
to farmers at 5 and 6 per cent instead of 
8 per cent, one of the causes of tenancy 
would be removed. 

The foregoing criticisms would not 
have been necessary had Mr. Robins 
confined himself to the object set forth 
in his introductory chapter, namely, to 
help investors to “‘familiarize themselves 
with” the long-time mortgage invest- 
ment. But in the first chapter, where he 
discusses the subject of rural credits in 
general, he tries to maintain an argu- 
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ment against a government rural-credit 
system other than that in vogue among 
present farm-mortgage banks. He does 
this by simply ignoring the form of 
rural credit most needed, namely, short- 
time loans to small farmers, whose situa- 
tion does not present attractive features 
to these existing rural-credit institutions. 
The book as a whole would have been 
better without this first chapter. 

As Professor Carver clearly states in 
his Foreword: “The opportunities for 
government activity in the field of rural 
credit are of two kinds. In the first place, 
there is the opportunity for enabling 
acts of various kinds which will permit 
the organization of institutions which 
can meet the credit needs of farmers as 
those of merchants and manufacturers 
are now met. In the second place, there 
is the need for legislation which will 
standardize and stabilize credit condi- 
tions and methods. In their need for 
standardization, rural-credit institutions 
do not differ from others. ... Stand- 
ardizing a business consists merely in 
holding all competitors up to the best 
methods of the best competitors. What 
these methods are, Mr. Robins has set 
forth in this book.” In all but the first 
chapter the book does just this, and just 
in so far is it valuable. But where, in the 
first chapter, it attempts to deal with the 
former of the two kinds of opportunity 
for government activity, to this extent 
it exceeds its proper limits, and presents 
material which is unsubstantial and 
logically weak. 

The other nine chapters, however, are 
as good as the first one is poor. This 
Jatter part of the work may well be 
called a salesman’s hand-book, and, as 
such, it is a splendid performance. After 
reading it one is much tempted to go 
forthwith to the nearest farm-mortgage 
banking company and invest in farm 
mortgages. The arguments in favor of 
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this type of investment, which he ad- 
vances one after another with forceful 
clearness, are not only valuable to the 
investment salesman, but also to the 
intelligent investor. Especially impor- 
tant is the emphasis which is laid on the 
fact that Eastern capital fights shy of 
farm mortgages, and this to its own dis- 
advantage. The experience of life-insur- 
ance companies to the effect that “‘of 
all the assets having a value little sub- 
ject to fluctuations, mortgage loans are 
unexcelled,” and the fact that “ more in- 
vestors turned to farm mortgages dur- 
ing the financial uncertainties of the 
early months of the European War than 
ever before,” lend strong support to the 
priority, in point of safety, claimed for 
this form of investment. And that “the 
rate of interest will be found equal to 
that of other securities, in most instances 
greater,” gives additional strength to 
theclaim. These factsare all attested by 
good authority. 

Perhaps more interesting than any 
other argument advanced in favor of the 
investment qualities of the farm mort- 
gage is the statement that the “total 
investment of foreign funds (from Great 
Britain, France, and Holland), in these 
securities, of Canadian mortgage com- 
panies, exceeds $500,000,000.”” This is, 
indeed, a fact to which investors of 
Eastern United States may profitably 
give attention. And this brings out an- 
other valuable and important service 
which the book renders, namely, the 
sound business reasons that it finds for 
the directing of capital toward agricul- 
ture. If half a billion dollars of foreign 
capital has gone into Canadian agricul- 
ture and another half-billion of Ameri- 
can insurance companies’ investments, 
together with a billion dollars of the 
assets of savings banks and trust com- 
panies into American agriculture, and if 
experience has demonstrated that such 








investments are both safer and more 
remunerative than many of the more 
popular forms of investment securities, it 
is time for the investment public of the 
conservative East, which has heretofore 
eschewed farm mortgages, to look to its 
laurels. On the matter of safety, Mr. 
Robins cites the replies of banking de- 
partments of various States to queries 
concerning the number of failures of 
state banks due to such loans, that “ not 
a single instance of failure due to real- 
estate loans was noted.” One is in- 
clined to give emphatic assent to his con- 
clusion that “if the qualities of security 
and stability of income, of exemption 
from care and acceptable duration (these 
last two qualities are shown to be guar- 
anteed by the farm-mortgage companies, 
which are of long-established reputa- 
tion), be accepted as the most important 
. . . for purposes of pure investment, we 
believe it safe to assert that no invest- 
ment ranks higher than the farm mort- 
gage, as defined in these chapters.” 

But Mr. Robins not only describes in 
great detail the peculiar qualities of the 
farm mortgage, which recommend it to 
careful and intelligent investors, but also 
presents an instructive account of the 
methods of negotiating and marketing 
these mortgages. This part of the book, 
together with the parts devoted to the 
early history of farm-mortgage banking 
in this country, forms excellent ma- 
terial for classroom study of this phase 
of rural economics. Besides this, there 
is much food for thought in his discussion 
of the comparative advantages of rural 
and urban real estate as the basis of 
mortgage security. And in the treat- 
ment of this subject he throws out inter- 
esting sidelights on the theory of urban 
rents, which bring in question the im- 
portance of site rents based on anything 
but permanent natural advantages. 
What he says in the Introduction re- 
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garding “‘the pioneer character” of the 
work he’ has undertaken is true. Even 
the voluminous reports of the Commis- 
sion to Investigate Rural Credits in Eu- 
rope give little beyond a mere jumble 
of facts gathered in a more or less hap- 
hazard way, and without any proper 
correlation and adaptation to domestic 
conditions. There is much to be done in 
this direction and we may feel grateful 
to Mr. Robins for what is altogether the 
best statement of prevailing conditions 
of the machinery of rural credits that has 
yet appeared. 


International Realities, by Philip Mar- 
shall Brown. New York: Scribners, 
1917. 

What is reality ? has been a traditional 
field of metaphysical controversy, fre- 
quently with no further result than the 
discovery that what is most “real” to 
one is the type of “unreality”’ to an- 
other. “International realities” to 
some might suggest a study in geogra- 
phy and natural frontiers, or perhaps sta- 
tistics of national populations, armies, 
and commerce. Others, recalling the 
now oft-repeated phrase, “Not what 
men really are, but what they think 
they are!’’ may associate “international 
realities’’ with such things as national- 
ity, patriotism, etc. Still others, empha- 
sizing the “‘really,”’ may find the same 
phrase authority for the opinion that 
individuals, with similar desires and a 
common humanity, are the only “in- 
ternational reality.” 

Professor Brown’s view does not 
readily fall into any metaphysical cate- 
gory, but it is clear that, for him, inter- 
national realities are certain truths 
which continually confront the man 
practically engaged in _ diplomatic 
affairs, such as the predominant influ- 
ence of nationality, the inequality of 
states, the non-justiciability of many 


questions, the interdependence of states, 
and the non-existence of theoretic 
*sovereignty.” 

Although many of these conclusions 
scarcely tally with accepted texts on 
international law, even those employing 
a positive and “realistic” method, the 
reason is obvious. The text-writers have 
used as data cases decided on such 
premises as the equality, independence 
and sovereignty of states, whereas the 
data used by Professor Brown are from 
experience of the conduct of diplomatic 
negotiations. The standpoint of the jur- 
ist and diplomat yield different results. 

Whether or not the author proves 
that his “realities” are any more real 
than some others is unimportant. The 
main interest of the book lies in the re- 
flections and suggestions on practical 
international problems upon which Pro- 
fessor Brown, an experienced diplomat 
himself, is well qualified to speak. 

One of the most interesting chapters 
is that dealing with ‘“‘The Limitations 
of Arbitration.” Carrying out ideas, 
suggestive of Admiral Mahan’s book on 
Armaments and Arbitration, he shows by 
a study of recent wars and arbitrations 
that in the main the former dealt with 
conflicts of policy, wholly insusceptible 
of settlement by arbitration, whereas the 
latter dealt with matters of a kind im- 
mediately recognizable as justiciable. 
The significance of these facts, not al- 
together encouraging to those who hope 
speedily to abolish war by a world court, 
is ably expounded. Neither arbitration 
nor a true world court can settle ques- 
tions not governed by law and insus- 
ceptible of compromise. Any attempt 
to do so is likely to be as unsatisfactory 
as the Dred Scott case was in settling 
the issues which led to the Civil War. 
The question is not one of judgment, but 
of choice of policy. 

In a chapter on “International Ad- 
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ministration,” while appreciating the 
need of allowing a high degree of au- 
tonomy to states and of leaving the ad- 
ministration of international law, for a 
time at least, mainly to national agen- 
cies, the author suggests that much of 
value for the cause of peace may be ac- 
complished through the administration 
by international agencies of various 
danger spots on the world’s surface, such 
as the Suez Canal, Tangier, Spitzbergen, 
and possibly Constantinople, and the 
increase of agencies for the adminis- 
tration of international utilities, such as 
the Universal Postal Union, the Inter- 
national Union for the Protection of 
Industrial Property, the Telegraphic 
Union, ete. 

Under the suggestive title, ‘“Igno- 
minious Neutrality,” Professor Brown 
feels constrained “‘to ask whether in a 
war of far-reaching effects and signifi- 
cance it is possible for any self-respect- 
ing nation to maintain a perfect neu- 
trality or remain truly neutral” (p. 126). 
The League to Enforce Peace and similar 
movements are regarded as symptoma- 
tic of a growing feeling that neutrality is 
impossible in a war of considerable di- 
mensions. “The League is a bold enun- 
ciation of the duty of intervention to 
preserve peace. It is a frank abandon- 
ment of the idea of neutrality” (p. 137). 

Other subjects discussed are “The 
Dangers of Pacifism,” “‘Pan-American- 
ism,” and ‘‘The Democratic Control of 
Diplomacy.” On the last subject, Pro- 
fessor Brown’s practical acquaintance 
with diplomacy is evident, and the ob- 
jections he offers to a popular control 
of either diplomatic methods or foreign 
policies are of a kind not to be lightly 
brushed aside. In this chapter the 
merits of a professional as compared 
with a representative diplomatic service 
are ably discussed, with a conclusion, in 
favor of the latter. 
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In his final chapter, dealing with 
“The Substitution of Law for War,” the 
author points out some interesting his- 
torical analogies and emphasizes the 
serious difficulties in the way of a bet- 
ter world adjustment. After sternly re- 
pudiating the doctrine of Balance of 
Power, which is given rather a narrow 
interpretation, he lays down three 
principles regarded as sound. They are 
(1) a “‘“community of interests” is neces- 
sary in order to form a stable nation; 
(2) autonomy or local self-government 
must be respected; (3) international free- 
dom of trade must be encouraged. Pro- 
fessor Brown insists that the end of in- 
ternational law is the adjustment of the 
peaceful relations of nations, not the 
belligerent. Hague conventions should 
be framed dealing with such questions 
as the rights of aliens, and foreign credi- 
tors, and the responsibility of states for 
losses on account of illegal acts or civil 
disturbances, as well as many mooted 
points of international private law. 

As a whole the book is stimulating and 
suggestive. The arrangement and se- 
quence of ideas is not always obvious 
and many of the suggestions are not 
fully developed. To the reviewer the 
part dealing with practical matters 
seemed more happy than the purely 
theoretic discussions. The former has 
about it a convincing atmosphere of 
“reality’’ and first-hand information. 
By emphasizing the real value of na- 
tionalism, the dangers of a thin, prema- 
ture internationalism, and the practical 
“realities’’ which must be considered in 
any scheme for replacing war by law, 
this book furnishes a needed antidote 
for much recent superficial theorizing. 

The book is dedicated to Professor 
G. G. Wilson, of Harvard, which in it- 
self furnishes the reader, suspicious of 
“war books,” with a guaranty that this 
is not another of the rhetorical super- 
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fluities with which the press of the last 
few years has been overburdened. 


Collected Poems, by John Russell Hayes, 
°89. Philadelphia: The Biddle 
Press, 1916. 

Those who have admired and loved 
Russell Hayes’s poems will contemplate 
his latest volume with mixed feelings. 
It is a pleasure to have between two 
covers all the verses which we have long 
enjoyed in separate publications; it is 
matter for regret that the author has 
reprinted everything —has seen fit 
to collect rather than select. 

The poet might well have practised 
some of Tennyson’s forbearance, sup- 
pressing many of his less worthy pieces, 
and trusting that no enthusiastic editor 
of the future would reprint them even 
in an appendix. Mr. Hayes has, by 
reprinting, put a certain seal of approval 
on numerous trifles of a moment that 
cannot possibly add to his fame as poet. 
Among these are tributes to every pass- 
ingly noticeable member of the Swarth- 
more Faculty for the past twenty-five 
years, every visitor whose words or 
appearance appealed to him, every 
scene connected with the career of the 
College since he has been connected 
with it. In addition to these there are a 
number of quatrains, sonnets, etc., the 
composition of which is due to the 
poet’s exposure for a day or an hour 
to a great writer or teacher. It may 
have afforded him pleasure to record 
thus in rhyme the inspiration received 
from contact more or less close with 
Walter Pater, Lloyd Mifflin, Canon 
Rawnsley, Professors Norton and James; 
but a book of clippings from Philadel- 
phia dailies and the college weekly 
would be a sufficient immortality for 
them. 

Having said so much in disparage- 
ment, one finds in the Collected Poems a 
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great deal to commend. It is a quiet 
book; and this very fact gives it a dis- 
tinct value for the present day, when 
feverish pursuit of gain or enthusias- 
tically active patriotism leaves us little 
time for contemplation. It were well 
if many might make the acquaintance 
of Mr. Hayes, and find in his verses 
relief from “‘the debate and jargon of 
modern life,” which have sent him to 
the “‘ woods and friendly fields.” 

The title-poem of his first published 
volume, The Old-Fashioned Garden and 
Other Verses, which has the post of 
honor in the collection, is a cheery cata- 
logue of flowers unfamiliar to most 
young gardeners of today. The fifty 
or more compositions accompanying 
it include some delightful poems on the 
individual flowers of his unique garden; 
and a number of attractive sonnets, 
most notable of which, perhaps, is Jn 
Poet-Land, beginning: 

O who will leave sad care and go with me 
Tothat enchanted land where poets dwell! 
the two series of Swarthmore Idylls are 
made memorable by The Planting of the 
Elms, the poet’s first really successful 
exercise in blank verse; and by Watch- 
ing the Stars, an ode for the dedication 

of Sproul Observatory. 

Of Mr. Hayes’s compositions to date, 
however, the present writer is inclined 
to think three are “booked for im- 
mortality,”’ as Whittier said of the Nau- 
tilus. These are Molly Pryce and its 
sequel, Roger Morland, two idyls of 

The Quaker days of long ago; 

and the unique essay in verse, In Mem- 
ory of Whiitier. In these the poet dis- 
plays a skill in blank verse that gives 
him a worthy place in our literature. 
They also make it impossible for him to 
excuse less meritorious performances by 
quoting Burns’s lines — 


I am nae poet, in a sense, 
But just a rhymer like by chance. 
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Though his inspiration has come 
from many and varied sources, and 
though most of the greater English poets 
are suggested in occasional lines scat- 
tered through the volume, Mr. Hayes 
belongs to the school of Wordsworth, 
Bryant, and Whittier, and, in a less de- 
gree, of Burns. The simple life, espe- 
cially in the country; nature in all her 
“visible forms”’ and “‘ various language” 
— “flowers and trees and even the si- 
lent hills’’; the fundamental virtues of 
“goodness, honor, truth”; the great 
voices of the universe, whether speaking 
through poets, flowing streams, great 
teachers, symphonies of the masters, 
or the every-day occupations of an up- 
right life, — these are the burden of 
his song. His ambition he sets forth in 
the Epilogue to his book: 

Here at ending of my Book 

As I take a backward look, 

I remember youthful days 

When I loved and longed to praise 

Beauty round me everywhere; — 

All the world to me was fair, 

Bright with sunshine, music, flowers, 

Kindly friends and golden hours. 
And his feeling of not entire satisfac- 
tion — not shared by the reader —in 
these words 


Now at end of many days 

Still I love and long to praise 
Beauty, goodness, honor, truth, 
Still despairing as in youth 

Of recording justly well 

Half of all that I would tell. 


Isaac Mayer Wise, the Founder of Ameri- 
can Judaism, by Max B. May, A.M. 
90. New York: Putnam’s, 1916. 


A great and good man died, and on his 
tombstone his friends enumerated his 
many accomplishments and then with- 
drew satisfied, thinking they had told 
the story of his life, and by and by the 
man was forgotten and only the name of 
his works remained. 

A biography is the story of a personal- 
ity, not the enumeration of a list of deeds. 


Samuel Johnson would never have come 
down to us as a man, if Boswell had 
merely written a catalogue. A biogra- 
pher must do something more than clas- 
sify accomplishments; he must infuse 
into his recital the breath of the living; 
he must make his hero human, and he 
must show his private as well as his pub- 
lic side. Then and only then can the 
world know the man as he was, as he 
lived. And this, I take it, is the true 
purpose of biography. 

Judge Max B. May in his book, Isaac 
Mayer Wise, the Founder of American 
Judaism: a Biography, has attempted 
a creditable work, but he was so over- 
come by what seemed to him the im- 
portance of his man’s accomplishments 
that he has given us the accomplish- 
ments and not the man. From what we 
can gather from the book, Isaac Mayer 
Wise was neither human nor spiritual, 
but a series of public reactions. 

True, many things about Wise are told 
in the volume. We get a smattering 
of his boyhood and education, his early 
environment and struggles. We get his 
emigration to America, his establish- 
ment as a rabbi, and the religious con- 
flicts into which he entered. We are told 
how alone and unsupported he took up 
the cudgel of reform Judaism as op- 
posed to orthodoxy, how he aroused the 
hostility of his public, but how, un- 
changed and unchanging, he adhered to 
his course. We see how he perceived the 
needs of the Jewish Church in America, 
how he recognized the eternal neces- 
sity of some sort of coéperation, some 
method of training the teachers of the 
coming generation, some means of con- 
trolling the widespread religious entities, 
and then we see all his ideas by painful 
evolution worked out and made concrete 
in the institutions that now bear his 
indelible stamp — the Union of Ameri- 
can Hebrew Congregations, the He- 
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brew Union College at Cincinnati, and 
the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis. 

But while we are given a view of Wise’s 
important works, these are not presented 
to us as incidents in the life of a man, but 
as a scaffolding around which the man 
himself is loosely built. If the writer had 
attempted merely to give an historical 
survey of the three great contributions 
of Wise’s life, handling each chronologi- 
cally and complete in itself, he could 
hardly have succeeded better. In fact, 
so distant is the major part of the work 
from the spirit of true biography that 
the writer found it necessary to create, 
under the special caption of “Personal 
Activities and Characteristics,”’ a sepa- 
rate chapter to do the work for which the 
whole volume was ostensibly intended; 
that is, tell the living, human story of 
the man. But even here the author has 
failed in his purpose. Judge May’s 
book forms pleasant reading of historical 
matter of great interest to American 
Judaism, but he has not succeeded in 
writing a biography of Isaac Mayer 
Wise. 


William Orne White: A Record of Ninety 
Years. Edited by Eliza Orne White. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1917. 

This little volume is the record of an 
unpretentious, but happy and honorable 
life. Mr. White was a Salem boy, who 
graduated from Harvard College in 1840 
and from the Divinity School in 1846. 
He entered the Unitarian ministry, his 
longest pastorate, covering 27 years, 
being at Keene, N.H. He retired in 1878, 
but lived until February, 1911, — the 
last survivor of his Class. The record of 
his career, told largely in quotations from 
his own spicy letters, gives a delightful 
picture of the simple New England life 
of the last century in a family which 
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practised the Emersonian precept of 
plain living and high thinking. The 
passages of most interest to Harvard 
men who were not acquainted with Mr. 
White will be those in the chapter which 
describes his life in Harvard College. 
He entered in the fall of 1836, in time to 
be present at the celebration of the 
200th anniversary, at which ‘Fair 
Harvard” was sung for the first time. 
Soon after entrance, Sept. 13, 1836, he 
describes the work prescribed for Fresh- 
men: “ Yesterday we recited our lessons 
as usual. In Herodotus at ten, in Livy 
at eleven, in geometry at 2 p.m. Today, 
instead of Herodotus, we recited in Butt- 
man’s Greek Grammar, which I have 
bought. We get a lesson I believe every 
Tuesday in it. On Thursday we recite in 
Grecian Antiquities, which I have also 
got. Tomorrow (in locum Livii) we re- 
cite in Zumpt’s Latin Grammar.” 

As remote from the life of the present 
undergraduate is his account of a dis- 
turbance which occurred in College. 
“One of the Juniors sent off was proved 
to have been unjustly dismissed and this 
it is probable excited somewhat the ire of 
his classmates and led to the blowing up 
of sundry windows in University Hall 
and the lower floor of Hollis. One Junior 
has been since sent away, whether for 
suspicion of that I am uncertain, or 
for scraping at prayers, — the latter I 
think. The President gave notice at 
prayers that the faculty had determined 
to present to the grand jury at Concord 
in December the names of such as they 
had reason to think connected with the 
explosions, unless a full confession should 
be made before that time. The evening 
after this there was an explosion louder 
than before.” 

Cambridge was in those days a small 
village with country close about it. A 
student of a year or two ago might have 
written the following description of the 
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College Yard, but how remote and idyl- 
lic is the farther view: “ You can stroll 
about the College grounds, and see where 
trees have been decapitated, and anni- 
hilated, and transmigrated; you can 
look into the new library, and see how 
neat and handsome the interior promises 
to be, and the progress it makes pretty 
rapidly towards completion; and ex- 
hausted by your walk, expend your re- 
maining strength in ascending to my 
castle in the air, where from the win- 
dow of my bedroom, .. . you shall gaze 
out upon the green beauties of Prospect 
Hill, and the busy, fluttering windmill 
on its summit, together with the bright 
fields and trees intervening, and then 
wheel yourself around, and see the hills 
and trees of Watertown.” 

Mr. White’s own generation has passed 
from this earthly stage, but this brief 
record of his life will be of interest not 
only to those who remember him, but 
to all who love to taste the New Eng- 
land life of our grandfathers. 


Rights and Duties of Neutrals, by Daniel 
Chauncey Brewer. New York: 
Putnam’s, 1916. 

Mr. Brewer has not attempted to 
present a technical exposition of the law 
of neutrality; in fact, the reference to 
the Flad Oyen as in “L. C. Rob. Adm. 
Rep.”’ (p. 19) and the citation from 
“Sir Walter Scott’s” decision in “the 
Boedus Lust, Rob. Adm. Rep. v, 246” 
(p. 222) create a suspicion that the 
author is an amateur in internationdl 
law. 

The book is rather an attempt to criti- 
cize the present rules of international 


law on rational principles and to indi- 
cate the practical and philosophical 
foundations for the law of neutrality. 
Dealing with the latter aspect, Mr. 
Brewer points out that neutrality is 
only a “means to an end,” the end being 
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“the safety and prosperity” of the 
country (p. 191). When neutrality no 


longer conserves this end, another 
policy should be adopted. The elimina- 
tion of space and time by modern in- 
ventions renders each nation more de- 
pendent upon others, consequently the 
habit of viewing international law from 
the standpoint of the “‘single state with 
its selfish interests very much in mind” 
must yield to that of the “community 
of civilized states” (p. 240). There 
would seem to be an implication that 
neutrality is impossible where questions 
of world importance are at issue. 

Among the more interesting criticisms 
of existing international law are those 
dealing with the law of>contraband, 
which are regarded as incompatible with 
the freedom of the seas. Belligerent 
maritime rights, the author thinks, 
should be determined by analogy to the 
concept of “‘dominium.’’ Where effec- 
tive force is maintained by a belligerent 
over a portion of the sea, there visit and 
search should be allowable, and not 
elsewhere. This virtually reduces belli- 
gerent maritime rights to effective 
blockade. 

Although criticizing the law as it is, 
in some respects, the author recognizes 
that a bad law is better than none at all, 
and that amendments to the law should 
not be made to fit the occasion; con- 
sequently, in discussing events of the 
present war, the author attempts to 
apply the existing law as a standard, and 
commends the attitude of the American 
Government, which he believes to have 
been in accord with this principle. 

Effective force is recognized as a 
necessary condition for the maintenance 
of law, and hence such measures as em- 
bargo and preparedness are advocated 
for neutrals. Such measures, by main- 
taining law, act not only to the advan- 
tage of the neutral, but to that of belli- 
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gerents as well by preventing the origi- 
nation of a system of retaliation and 
counter-retaliation (p. 3). 

Though evidently not an authority 
on international law, Mr. Brewer has 
made some suggestions which perhaps 
might be overlooked by the lawyer sunk 
in technicalities of the subject. His 
view is optimistic, as is indicated by his 
citation, with approval of the state- 
ment made by Hall, in 1889 (p. 244): 
“Tf the next war is unscrupulously 
waged, it will be followed by a reaction 
toward the strengthening of law.” 


Brand, a Dramatic Poem, by “Henrik 
Ibsen. Translated into English 
verse, rhymed and in the original 
metre, by M. M. Dawson. Boston: 
The Four Seas Company, 1916. 

The great danger with any transla- 
tion, however perfect, lies in the intro- 
duction between author and reader of a 
middle-man, who may warp and dis- 
figure beyond recognition the original 
purpose and meaning. In so far as the 
translator submerges his own person- 
ality in that of the author and gives us 
not his conception of the original, but 
what he — from earnest study of author 
and work — feels that the author, right 
or wrong, conceived — just in so far 
is the translator successful. 

Brand is a supremely difficult piece 
of writing for translation. The form 
and content of the poem are inextri- 
cably knit together, with, throughout, 
a subtle mesh of symbolism. To retain 
the values of idea and meaning, yet se- 
cure a readable, un-ornate English, and 
a beauty of verse that will enhance the 
value of the poem, seems a superhuman 
task. Yet Mr. Dawson, a sincere and 
able craftsman, who himself feels the 
cruelty of any attempt to transplant 
Ibsen’s thoughts from their native 
tongue, succeeds through reverence and 
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love in achieving the reproduction of 
the spirit and color of the original Dan- 
ish Brand. Feeling that Brand was 
much too great a masterpiece to form 
merely a volume in a translation of 
Ibsen’s complete works, Mr. Dawson 
has devoted some twenty-five years to 
this work, and the result entirely jus- 
tifies his care and devotion. The poem 
was written essentially for a Danish 
public; it can have universal appeal 
only through the excellence of its poetry 
and richness of expressed thought. 

Mr. Dawson’s translation gives us a 
poem splendidly sustained ‘in vigor of 
phrase to the very end, and yet never 
allowing the poetry to inundate the 
thought that wings the words. He has 
succeeded in reéstablishing Ibsen’s mood 
by a deft manipulation of the same 
rhythms and rhymes as Ibsen originally 
used. No greater tribute could be paid 
to Ibsen’s genius than the labor spent 
by an English poet in trying to present 
to his countrymen a portion of the glory 
of Brand. And no greater proof than 
this quarter-century of study and con- 
centration upon the reaching of an ideal 
could be asked of Mr. Dawson’s ad- 
mirable powers and sincerity of purpose. 


Rest Days, by Hutton Webster, Ph.D., 
Professor of Social Anthropology, 
University of Nebraska. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1916. 

In this thoroughly scholarly effort, 
Professor Webster has made a minute in- 
vestigation into the sub? ct of early law 
and morality as approached from the 
standpoint of “rest days,” or periods 
of cessation from ordinary activity, and 
has attempted to show the beginnings 
and development of such “‘rest”’ periods, 
and the place they hold in the supersti- 
tions and religious life of the peoples. 

The traditions of all primitive races 

have afforded him the materials for his 
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researches, and the results of his inves- 
tigations comprise the contents of this 
bulky volume. 

The Professor first discusses “taboo” 
days, as they exist among the scattered 
aborigines, then “holy” days, as well 
as the institution of “market” days. 
Finally the lunar superstitions and 
festivals of all peoples are carefully 
presented, and from the above mass 
of facts gathered from a multitude 
of sources adequately acknowledged in 
the ample footnotes the Professor draws 
his conclusions. The book closes with 
special chapters on the Babylonian 
“Evil” Days, the Hebrew Sabbath, and 
“Unlucky”’ Days in general. To the 
student of anthropology, interested in 
this branch of the work, the volume 
will prove a contribution to scholarly 
literature. 


A History of the Third French Republic, 
by C. H. C. Wright, A.M., Profes- 
sor of the French Language and 
Literature, Harvard University. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1916. 

The author of this volume has suc- 
ceeded in placing before the public an 
effort both pleasing and _ instructive. 
The work is characterized by little of 
the pedantic dryness so common to the 
usual historical effort, and while there 
is no super-abundance of authoritative 
citations, sufficient evidence is given 
to satisfy the student of history that the 
book is fairly authoritative. 

It is the tone of the book that is es- 
pecially charming, and suggests the work 
of a man to whom the incidents pre- 
sented have been the actual occurrences 
of his own life. This makes possible an 
almost conversational style that seeks 
to instruct the reader by holding his 
interest rather than impress him by be- 
ing overwhelmingly scholarly. 

The book begins with an intimate 





account of the Franco-Prussian war 
admirably presented in smooth-flow- 
ing English, presents the details of the 
institution of the existing French gov- 
ernment and continues on through the 
administrations of all the presidents 
from Adolphe Thiers to the present 
incumbent, Raymond Poincaré. In an 
extremely entertaining manner we are 
shown how the present government, 
the most permanent and stable of any 
since the Revolution, was the result of 
accident and compromise rather than 


_of any well-ordered plans. The whole 


process. of French constitution build- 
ing is likewise thrown open to us, and 
we are taken through the mazes of all 
succeeding French political changes in 
a manner far different from that of 
the ordinary political biography. The 
Egyptian and Morocco affairs are thor- 
oughly discussed, the Panama scandal 
is leniently presented, and the Dreyfus 
case is touched upon. All phases of 
the Church question are taken up, as 
well as the French contribution to the 
political radicalism of the Continent. 
All the movements that have gone to 
form present-day French political life 
are shown in their inception and de- 
velopment. The reader who desires to 
understand present-day France can 
hardly do better than to examine this 
volume. 


The Jig of Forslin, by Conrad Aiken, ’10. 
Boston: The Four Seas Co., 1916. 


Following close on Turns and Movies 
comes Mr. Conrad Aiken’s latest volume 
of verse, The Jig of Forslin, which he 
calls a “symphony.” The theme, says 
the author in his preface, “‘is the process 
of vicarious wish fulfilment by which 
civilized man enriches his circumscribed 
life and obtains emotional balance. It 
is an exploration of his emotional and 
mental hinterland, his fairyland of im- 
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possible illusions and dreams; ranging, 
on the one extreme, from the desire for 
a complete tyranny of body over mind, 
to the desire, on the other extreme, for a 
complete tyranny of mind over body; 
by successive natural steps . . . in either 
direction. ... Forslin is not a man, but 
man.” Nothing daunted by such an 
ambitious program, Mr. Aiken assures 
us also that the poem is “‘somewhat new 
both in method and in structure,” and 
he admits no restrictions, for he says, 
“my intention has been to employ all 
methods, attitudes, slants, each in its 
proper place, as a necessary and vital 
part of any such study as this.” We 
wonder if Mr. Aiken realizes how far he 
is a literary descendant of the esthetic 
Catholics among the early German ro- 
manticists and also of Baudelaire. He 
is at his unctuous best when he describes 
a priest at midnight opening the golden 
coffin of a vampire — or worse. Forslin 
certainly has a hectic career. He spends 
most of his time in being “‘ betrayed into 
an acid pool of love Goblins with ser- 
pents in their hair” and “dust of lotos- 
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flowers” burning in censers surround 
him! Yet in such a romantic environ- 
ment Fors'in can hear “the ragtime 
from a cabaret,” and “‘crumpling a rose- 
leaf,” he is capable of asking, “How 
much shall we tip the waiter?” Mr. 
Aiken defends in the preface “this eclec- 
ticism or passage from one part to an- 
other of the poetic gamut,” but most 
readers will feel that he spoils an un- 
questionable vigor of conception and 
phrasing by an “eclecticism ”’ run mad. 
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ogy fcr 1915-1916, edited by H. T. Schnitt- 
kind, '10, and W. S. Braithwaite. Boston: The 
Stratford Co. (1916). Cloth, 147 pp. $1.25. 

The Soul of the People, by Marchesa Laura 
Gropalia, translated by V. S. Rothschild, '91. 
New York: Sturgis & Walton Co., 1917. 
Cloth, 137 pp. $1.25. 

Songs of Daddyhood, by A. E. Trombly, 13. 
Boston: The Gorham Press, 1916. Cloth, 
77 pp. $1.00. 

Three Peace Conferences, by C. D. Hazen, 
Ph.D., W. R. Thayer, ’81, and R. H. Lord, 
06. Claimants to Constantinople, by Prof. A. 
C. Coolidge, ’87. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1917. Cloth, 93 pp. $.75. 

Matthew Arnold, How to Know Him, by S. 
P. Sherman, Ph.D. ’06. Incianapolis: The 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. (1917). Cloth, 314 pp. 
$1.50 net. 

The Modern Student's Library. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, n.d. The Ordeal of 
Richard Feverel, by George Meredith, edited 
by W. D. Howe, ’95; The History of Pendennis, 
by W. M. Thackeray, edited by W. D. Howe, 
"95; The Return of the Native, by Thomas 
Hardy, edited by W. D. Howe, '95. Cloth, 
3 vols., $.75 net, each. 

The Validity of Religious Experience, by 
George A. Barrow, '03. Boston: Sherman, 
French & Co., 1917. Cloth, 247 pp. $1.50 net. 

Cases on Legal Ethics, by G. P. Costigan, 
Jr., "92. American Casebook Series. St. Paul: 
West Publishing Co., 1917. Cloth, 583 pp. 
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Marriages. 


1907. 


*,* It is requested that wedding announce- 
ments be sent to the Editor of the Uraduates’ 
Magazine, in order to make this record more 1907, 
nearly complete. 


1875. 


1891. 


1892. 


1897. 


1898. 


1898. 


1898. 


1898. 


1900. 


1904. 


1904. 


1906. 


1907. 





William Henry Holman to Jo- 


sephine S. Heydrick, at Mead- 
ville, Pa., April 5, 1917. 


2. Guy Waring to (Mrs.) Elizabeth 


Wadsworth Burgess, at Matta- 
pan, April 9, 1917. 

Perley Doe to Myrtle Rosetta 
Porter, at Medford, Feb. 18, 
1917. 

Frederic Newell Watriss to (Mrs.) 
Helen Barney Alexander, at Ros- 
lyn, L.I., N.Y., April 11, 1917. 
Herman Morris Adler to Frances 
Porter, at Hubbard Woods, IIL, 
March 17, 1917. 

Laurence Allyn Brown to Harriet 
Addams Young, at Kansas City, 
Mo., April 17, 1917. 

William Jay Hale to Helen Dow, 
at Midland, Mich., Feb. 7, 
1917. 

John Rankin McVey to Irene C. 
Sullivan, at Dorchester, Feb. 9, 
1917. 

Edward Austin Waters to Mar- 
garet White, at Cambridge, May 
5, 1917. 

Frederic Clinton Kidner to Mar- 
jorie Butler Mellish, at Detroit, 
Mich., April 28, 1917. 

Henry Taft Eaton to Ina Alice 
Kissel, at New York, March 24, 
1917. 

Arthur Wait to Faith Levering 
Marsh, at South Lincoln, Feb. 8, 
1917. 

Joseph Ingalls Eldridge to Helen 
La Forde, at Washington, D.C., 
Feb. 21, 1917. 

Harrison Clifford Dale to Beulah 
May Garrard, at Laramie, Wyo., 
June 5, 1916. 


1907. 


1908. 


1908. 


1911. 


1911. 


1911. 


1912. 


1912. 


1912. 


1912. 





[ June, 





Samuel Prescott Fay to Miriam 
Fiske, at Paris, France, May 30, 
1916. 

Ward Mayhew Parker Mitchell 
to Eleanor Washington Swann, 
at Richmond, Va., June 7, 1916. 
William Leavitt Stoddard to 
Elizabeth Marie Southard, at 
Boston, May 1, 1916. 

William Van Brunt Findley to 
Marie Thel McGovern, at Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil; Feb. 15, 1917. 
Francis Minot Rackemann to 
Dorothy Mandell, at Boston, 
April 28, 1917. 


. Lee Merrill Martin to Vera Na- 


dine Patterson, at Wakefield, 
Que., Feb. 1, 1917. 

Albert Astrin to Deborah Rud- 
ginsky, at Boston, Nov. 20, 1916. 
Michael Corcoran to Helen Louise 
Good, at Brookline, Jan. 24, 
1917. 

John Anderson Sweetser to Violet 
Shepley, at Boston, March 17, 
1917. 

Samuel Crocker Bennett, Jr., to 
Elizabeth Jackson, at Milton, 
April 21, 1917. 

Jesse Charles Bowles to Louise 
Amelia Collins, at Seattle, Wash., 
Jan. 17, 1917. 

Laurence Haskell Chenoweth to 
Elizabeth Sutherland, at Farm- 
ville, Va., April 14, 1917. 
Thomas Wentworth Fernald to 
Gwendolin Moore, at Brookline, 
April 11, 1917. 


[1912.] Davis Hutchins to Pauline Lam- 


1912. 


1912. 


bert Davis, at Milton, March 31, 
1917. 

William Henry Mansfield to Mar- 
garet Heap, at New Orleans, La., 
Dec. 19, 1916. 

Richard Merrill Marble to Mary 
Cotton Dana, at Woodstock, Vt., 


Oct. 27, 1916. 























1917.] 
































1912. Alexander Coxe Yarnall to Elise 
Latrobe Hopkins, at Philadelphia, 
Pa., Feb. 20, 1917. 

1913. James Hathaway Coon to Althea 
L. Barrington, at New York, N.Y., 
Jan. 13, 1917. 

1913. Derric Choate Parmenter to 
Caroline Standish Weed, at 
Plattsburg, N.Y., April 14, 1917. 

1914. Harold Wadsworth Birch to 
Elizabeth M. Burdett, at Bel- 
mont, April 9, 1917. 

1914. Randolph Bradstreet Dodge to 
Eunice Lothrop, at Brookline, 
April 14, 1917. 

1914. Henry Gilbert Francke to Made- 
leine Brewer, at Jamaica Plain, 
April 9, 1917. 

1914. Alan Mortimer Hay to Genevieve 
Morse, at Newtonville, April 10, 
1917. 

1914. Irving Pichel to Violette Wilson, 
at Los Angeles, Cal., Jan. 1, 1917. 

1914. William Sutcliffe Sagar to Lillian 
Walworth, at Lawrence, April 
10, 1917. 

1914. Carleton Byron Swift to Lila 
Leonard, at Chicago, IIl., April 
14, 1917. 

[1914]. Philip Jerome Warshawsky to 


Sadye S. Goldberg, at New York, ° 


N.Y., Feb. 11, 1917. 

1915. William Henry Claflin, Jr., to 
Helen Atkins, at Belmont, April 
21; 1917. 

[1915.] Richard Smith Emmet to Kath- 
erine Dahlgren, at New York, 
N.Y., Jan. 10, 1917. 

[1916.] Robert Mudge Curtis to Isabelle 
Baker, at Chicago, IIl., Jan., 1917. 

1916. Edwin Bertram Dallin to Ruth 
M. Morton, at Chelsea, March 
14, 1917. 

1916. Edward Mitchell Townsend, Jr., 
to Katherine Lynch Doty, at Wal- 
tham, April 28, 1917. 

1917. Archibald Bulloch Roosevelt to 
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Grace St. John Lockwood, at 
Boston, April 14, 1917. 

1917. Homer Loring Sweetser to Mary 
Nagel, at St. Louis, Mo., April 
16, 1917. 

1917. Edward Allen Whitney to Peggy 
Busk, at New York, N.Y., April 
21, 1917. 

[1918.] William Augustus Read to Edith 
Fabyan, at Boston, May 10, 1917. 

S.B. 1907. Charles Beals Whitney to 
Elizabeth Waring, at Bedford 
Hills, N.Y., June 8, 1916. 

S.B. 1908. John Wheelwright Wendell to 
Gwendolyn R. Despard, at New 
York, N.Y., April 12, 1917. 

S.B. 1912. Theodore Reed Kendall to 
Helen Wilbur Brown, at Prov- 
idence, R.I., Jan. 10, 1917. 

LL.B. 1904. Edward Thomas Broad- 
hurst to Bertha Louisa Bassett, at 
Springfield, Feb. 17, 1917. 

L.S. 1901-03. William Henry McClin- 
tock to Agnes B. Sutherland, at 
Springfield, Feb. 15, 1917. 

L.S. 1906-07. Aylsworth Brown to 
Blanche Buxton, at Springfield, 
April 14, 1917. 

LL.B. 1910. Walbridge Smith Taft to 
Helen Howard Draper, at Bos- 
ton, Feb. 10, 1917. 

LL.B. 1911. Howard Wyman Cowee to 
Elsie Kirschner, at Worcester, 
Jan. 21, 1917. 

LL.B. 1912. Robert Humphrey Mont- 
gomery to Mary Frances Mur- 
ray, at Newton, Feb. 20, 1917. 

L.S. 1918. Walter Ellsworth Hess to 
Isabelle Jane Richards, at Houl- 
ton, Me., April 14, 1917. 

M.D. 1889. Allen Greenwood to Hope 
H. Whipple, at Pawtucket, R.I., 
March 8, 1917. 

M.D. 1902. John D. Adams to (Mrs.) 
Ethel L. Hesse, at Montclair, 
N.J., April 14, 1917. 


M.D. 1915. Merritt LaCount Jones to 








ee 































Grace Hayward Ivers, at Cam- 
bridge, March 17, 1917. 

G.B.A. 1914-15. Samuel Dow Wyman 
to Marjorie Rice, at Springfield, 
April 12, 1917. 


NECROLOGY. 


Deaths of Graduates and Temporary Mem- 

bers during the past three months. 

With some deaths of earlier date, not pre- 

viously recorded. 
Prepared by the Editor of the Quinquennial 
Catalogue of Harvard University. 

Any one having information of the decease 
of a Graduate or Temporary Member of any 
department of the University is asked to send 
it to the office of the Quinquennial Cata- 
logue, Harvard Ccllege Library, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. ‘ 

Henry Herbert Edes, 
Editor-in-Chief. 


Graduates, 


The College. 

1852. Joseph Hodges Choate, LL.B., 
LL.D., b. 24 Jan., 1832, at Salem; 
d. at New York, N.Y., 14 May, 

1917. 

1853. John Erving, LL.B., b. 6 July, 
1833, at Philadelphia, Pa.; d. at 
New York, N.Y., 7 March, 1917. 

1855. Franklin Benjamin Sanborn, b. 
15 Dec., 1831, at Hampton Falls, 
N.H.; d. at Westfield, N.J., 24 
Feb., 1917. 

1857. Francis Henry Brown, M.D., b. 
8 Aug., 1835, at Boston; d. at Bos- 
ton, 16 May, 1917. 

1858. Samuel Pasco, b. 28 June, 1834, 
at London, Eng.; d. at Tampa, 
Fla., 13 Feb., 1917. 

1859. Charles Joyce White, b. 5 Jan., 
1839, at Cambridge; d. at Cam- 
bridge, 12 Feb., 1917. 

1863. Adolphus Williamson Green, b. 
14 Jan., 1843, at Boston; d. at 
New York, N.Y., 8 March, 1917. 

1863. John Howard Rand, b. 25 June, 

1841, at Portsmouth, N.H.; d. at 

Reading, 13 Feb., 1917. 





Necrology. 


1863. 


1866. 


1868. 


1868. 


1869. 


1869. 


1870. 


1871. 


1871. 


1872. 


1873. 


1877. 





[ June, 


Horace Winslow Warren, b. 19 
June, 1842, at Boston; d. at Mil- 
ton, 3 Feb., 1917. 

Eaton Sylvester Drone, b. 25 
Jan., 1843, at Zanesville, Ohio; 
d. at Zanesville, Ohio, 2 Feb., 
1917. 

John Pickering Putnam (formerly 
John Amory Putnam), b. 3 April, 
1847, at Boston; d. at Boston, 23 
Feb., 1917. 

Leverett Saltonstall Tuckerman, 
LL°B. and A.M., b. 19 April, 
1848, at Washington, D.C.; d. at 
Boston, 19 March, 1917. 

George Hill, b. 5 May, 1843, at 
Rochdale, Eng.; d. at Summit, 
N.J., 27 Dec., 1916. 

Edward Haven Mason, b. 8 
June, 1849, at Newton Centre; d. 
at Boston, 21 March, 1917. 

John Francis Dwight, b. 20 Aug., 
1844, at Plymouth; d. at Hollis- 
ton, 21 March, 1917. 

James Bradish Wells, b. 25 Dec., 
1847, at Utica, N.Y.; d. at 
Helena, Mont., 13 Dec., 1916. 
William Rotch Ware, b. 6 Sept., 
1848, at Cambridge; d. at Milton, 
28 March, 1917. 

Edward Belcher Callender, b. 23 
Feb., 1851, at Boston; d. at Dor- 
chester, 5 Feb., 1917. 

William Appleton Bell, M.D., b. 
16 March, 1851, at Somerville; 
d. at Somerville, 3 April, 1917. 


. Francis Eaton Babcock, b. 14 


Feb., 1852, at Lowell; d. at New 
York, N.Y., 2 Feb., 1917. 


. Amory Glazier Hodges, b. 19 


Dec., 1852, at Roxbury; d. at 
New York, N.Y., 8 March, 
1917. 

Daniel John Mitchel O’Calla- 
ghan, b. 12 June, 1855, at Worces- 
ter; d. at New York, N.Y., 2 
Nov., 1916. 

















1917.] 


1877. 


1880. 


1880. 
1881. 


1881. 


1883. 
1883. 
1883. 
1885. 


1886. 


1888. 
1892. 


1894. 


1896. 


William Shepard Seamans, b. 27 
Dec., 1854, at Brookline; d. at 
New York, N.Y., 6 Feb., 1917. 
William Tilden Blodgett, b. 20 
Dec., 1856, at New York, N.Y.; 
d. at New York, N.Y., 31 Jan., 
1917. 

George Griswold, b. 3 April, 1857, 
at New York, N.Y.; d. at Tuxedo 
Park, N.Y., 18 March, 1917. 
Emerson Hadley, b. 27 Dec., 1857, 
at Marion; d. at St. Paul, Minn., 
11 Nov., 1916. 

John Kearsley Mitchell, b. 13 
July, 1859, at Philadelphia, Pa.; 
d. at Philadelphia, Pa., 10 April, 
1917. 

Francis Lewis Clark, b. 21 June, 
1861, at Bangor, Me.; d. at Santa 
Barbara, Cal., 18 Jan., 1914. 
Alonzo Wilder Pollard, b. 8 July, 
1862, at Boston; d. at Boston, 3 
Feb., 1917. 

Edward Williams Stephens Tin- 
gle, b. 14 July, 1863, at Wheeling, 
W. Va.; d. 24 July, 1916. 

Charles Albert Peterson, b. 25 
Nov., 1861, at Boston; d. at Cam- 
bridge, 4 Dec., 1916. 

Edward Clarence Wright, LL.B., 
b. 16 Oct., 1863, at Cambridge; 
d. at Kansas City, Mo., 24 Feb., 
1917. 

Francis Bryden Dana, b. 14 Aug., 
1865, at Boston; d. at Boston, 
11 April, 1917. 

Robert Inglee Carter, b. 10 Sept., 
1868, at Petersham; d. at White 
Plains, N.Y., 9 March, 1914. 
John Michael Minton, LL.B., 
b. 23 Mar., 1872, at Jamaica 
Plain; d. at Forest Hills, 6 May, 
1917. 

John Artemas Longley, b. 15 
July, 1872, at Shirley; d. at 
San Francisco, Cal., 17 Aug., 
1915. 


Necrology. 


1896. 


1903. 


1910. 


1913. 


1913. 


1913. 


1913. 


1915. 


1916. 


1901. 


1908. 


1910. 
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Francis Deak Pollak, b. 5 March, 
1876, at New York, N.Y.; d. at 
Baltimore, Md., 5 Oct., 1916. 
Otis Horton Bramhall, b. 2 Feb., 
1881, at Cambridge; d. at Cam- 
bridge, 21 Nov., 1916. 

Henry Montgomery Suckley, b. 
18 Feb., 1887, at Orange, N.J.; 
killed at Saloniki, Turkey, 26 
March, 1917. 

Thomas Chandler Hardwick, b. 
24 April, 1891, at Quincy; d. at 
Quincy, 20 April, 1917. 

John Nicholas Indlekofer, b. 30 
Oct., 1886, at Weston, Ohio; d. 
at East Bridgewater, 11 Jan., 
1917. 

Eugene Russell McCall, b. 1 Nov., 
1890, at Winterset; d. at Minne- 
apolis, Minn., 1 Oct., 1916. 

Guy Cranston Weeks, b. 23 July, 
1877, at Clarksville, Ohio; d. at 
New York, N.Y., 4 Oct., 1915. 
Stanley Bagg Pennock, b. 15 
June, 1892, at Syracuse, N.Y.; d. 
at Newark, N.J., 27 Nov., 1916. 
Paul Bridgman Boyd, b. 20 June, 
1895, at Hartford, Vt.; d. at Cam- 
bridge, 7 April, 1917. 


Scientifie School. 


Francis Erastus Holiday, b. 30 
Jan., 1865, at Bedford, Iowa; d. 
at Kansas City, Mo., 31 Dec., 
1916. 

Frederic Wilson Swain, b. 9 July, 
1886, at Malden; d. at Milford, 
17 March, 1917. 

Rollin Powers Smith, b. 14 April, 
1886, at Shoreham, Vt.; d. at 
Chicago, IIl., 20 March, 1917. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 


1877. 





John Williams White, Litt.D., 
b. 5 Mar., 1849, at Cincinnati, 
O.; d. at Cambridge, 9 May, 
1917. 
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1856. 


1862. 


1867. 


1867. 


1874. 


1877. 


1883. 


1887. 


1893. 


1900. 


1902. 


1902. 


Medical School. 


Ephraim Cutter, b. 1 Sept., 1832, 
at Woburn; d. at West Falmouth, 
25 April, 1917. 
George Dresser, b. 9 May, 1838, 
at Antrim, N.H.; d. at Chicopee, 
16 May, 1914. 


. Newton Ramsey Colter, b. 30 


July, 1844, at Sheffield, Sunbury 
Co., Can.; d. at Fredericton, N.B., 
Can., 7 April, 1917. 

Joseph Andrews, d. at St. John, 
N.B., Can., in 1917. 

Edward Balch Knight, b. 27 
March, 1845, at Providence, R.I.; 
d. at Providence, R.I., 8 May, 
1916. 

Edward Tobey Tucker, b. 29 
Sept., 1849, at New Bedford; d. at 
New Bedford, 10 April, 1917. 


. Justus Crosby French, d. at San 


Diego, Cal., 6 Mar., 1917. 


. James Richards Foster, b. 2 May, 


1844, at Foxboro; d. at North 
Attleboro, 8 Nov., 1916. 

Edward Dyer Peters, b. 1 June, 
1849, at Dorchester; d. at Dor- 
chester, 17 Feb., 1917. 

Thomas Edward Cunningham, b. 
5 Jan., 1851, at Prince Edward 
Island, Can.; d. at Cambridge, 27 
Feb., 1917. 

Thomas Bernard Shea, b. 9 April, 
1861, at Boston; d. at Boston, 
25 March, 1917. 

Francis Henry Barnes, b. 14 Nov., 
1865, at Fitchburg; d. at Fitch- 
burg, 11 Dec., 1915. 

Edward Stark Parker, b. 23 
May, 1874, at Derby Line, Vt.; 
d. at Pawtucket, R.I., 18 Feb., 
1917. 

Herbert Seymour Gay, b. 21 Feb., 
1871, at Belchertown; d. at Bos- 
ton, 21 April, 1917. 

Harry Pringle Robinson, b. 23 
Nov., 1875, at Plattsburg, N.Y.; 
d. at Amesbury, 28 Nov., 1916. 


Necrology. 


1908. 


1886. 


1858. 


1863. 


1872. 


1881. 


1887. 


1904. 


1913. 


1914. 


1917. 


1918. 


1918. 
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Francis James Hogan, b. 4 Feb., 
1882, at St. John, N.B., Can.; d. at 
St. John, N.B., Can., 1 Mar., 1917. 


Veterinary School. 
Daniel David Lee, b. 2 March, 
1865, at Charlestown; d. at Ja- 
maica Plain, 22 March, 1917. 


Law School. 
Richard Olney, LL.D., b. 15 
Sept., 1835, at Oxford; d. at Bos- 
ton, 8 April, 1917. 
Charles Sidney Ensign, b. 26 July, 
1842, at Hartford, Conr.; d. at 
Newton, 10 April, 1917. 


Cemporarp sHembers. 


The College. 


Edward Luther Parks, b. 14 May, 
1849, at Boston; d. at Boston, 8 
Feb., 1917. 

George Wiley Cushing, b. 17 
March, 1857, at Bedford; d. at 
Shrewsbury, 26 Feb., 1917. 
Edward Addison Bulkley, b. 4 
April, 1865, at New York, N.Y.; 
d. at Albuquerque, N.M., $8 
March, 1916. 

Arnold Collamore Heath, b. 10 
Sept., 1883, at Newtonville; d. at 
Boston, 8 March, 1917. 

Joseph Gist Russell, b. 13 Nov., 
1889, at El Paso, Tex.; d. at New- 
ton, 28 Jan., 1915. 

Addison Leech Bliss, b. 22 Nov., 
1891, at Springfield; d. at Paris, 
France, 22 Feb., 1917. 

Randolph Howard Hitchcock, b. 
13 Nov., 1892, at Pukoo, Molo- 
kai, Hawaii; d. at Cambridge, 
5 Feb., 1917. 

Ronald Wood Hoskier, b. 21 Mar., 
1896, at Bristol, R.I.; killed in 
France, in April, 1917. 

Everett Tryon King, b. 26 Oct., 
1895, at Cambridge; d. at Cam- 
bridge, 22 Feb., 1917. 




















1917.] 


1918. Saliba Ameen Saliba, b. 14 Sept., 
1894, at Mt. Lebanon, Asia Minor; 
d. at New Bedford, about 18 Feb., 
1917. 





Scientific School. 


1859. Julius Allen George, b. 30 June, 
1841, at Mendon; d. at Mendon, 
30 Jan., 1917. 

1892. Elliot Channing Cowdin, b. 28 
March, 1872, at Paris, France; 
d. at Mount Kisco, N.Y., in April, 
1917. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 

1907. Cicero Floyd Watts, d. at Abilene, 
Texas, 12 March, 1917. 

1911. Jonathan Risser, b. 29 Jan., 1869, 
at Summerfield, Ill.; d. at To- 
peka, Kans., 21 March, 1917. 


Medical School. 
1870. Warren Wilbur Pillsbury, b. 10 
Sept., 1848, at Manchester, N.H.; 
d. at Newburyport, 1 April, 1917. 
1892. George Edward Hyde, b. 25 
Feb., 1874, at Boston; d. at 
Brookline, 29 Dec., 1916. 


Law School. 


1844. Daniel Saunders, b. 6 Oct., 1822, 
at Andover; d. at Lawrence, 19 
April, 1917. 

1865. Edward William Cornelius Hum- 
phrey, b. 23 May, 1844; d. at 
Louisville, Ky., 22 March, 1917. 

1871. Charles Greenough Chick, b. 7 
June, 1846, at Lebanon, Me.; 
d. at Hyde Park, 25 April, 1917. 

1914. Francis Bergen, b. 30 Jan., 1892, 
at Montclair, N.J.; d. at Glen 
Falls, N.Y., 11 May, 1917. 


Officer not a Graduate. 

John Edward Russell, Lecturer on The- 
ology 1893-1894, b. 8 Jan., 1848, 
at Walpole, N.H.; d. at Williams- 
town, 25 Feb., 1917. 


University Notes. 


CHANGE IN THE COM- 
MENCEMENT PROGRAM, 
JUNE 21, 1917. 


Because of the large number of men 
who have entered or who are training 
for service and who will be absent from 
Cambridge, it has been decided to hold 
the Commencement exercises this year 
in Sanders Theatre. The following 
changes will, therefore, be necessary in 
the program: 

Attention is especially called to the 
fact that the distribution of tickets will 
not be on the plan announced in the 
earlier notices. 

Candidates for degrees do not them- 
selves need tickets of admission to San- 
ders Theatre. A limited number of tickets 
are available for candidates for the use of 
their friends. These tickets will be dis- 
tributed under the direction of the Deans 
of the various Schools on Friday, June 
15. No candidate will receive more than 
one ticket. No tickets will be available 
for alumni. 

No members of the teaching staff 
other than members of the various Facul- 
ties will be entitled to tickets. Faculty 
members may apply for one ticket each 
for a member of their family. Inasmuch 
as the change in program occurs at a 
late date, it will not be possible to send 
out printed application blanks. In order 
to obtain tickets, however, application 
should be made immediately in writing 
by members of the Faculties to the Act- 
ing University Marshal, 5 University 
Hall, Cambridge. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


It was not long since that some one 
remarked, — it sounds like T. Roose- 
velt, °80, — ‘‘In the course of time the 
United States will pretty surely back it- 
self into the war.’’ There seemed ground 
enough for this pessimistic assertion. 
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The Administration was executing, to 
all appearances, an endless series of 
advances and retreats. The advances 
looked like feints; it was hard to see the 
strategic value of the retreats. But 
critics realized, after the German Am- 
bassador removed himself, his suite, and 
such plots as he could not conveniently 
leave behind him, from our shores, that 
there must at last come a moment when 
no further retreat, strategic or pusil- 
lanimous, would be possible. On April 
2d the Administration held its face un- 
flinchingly to the sunlight and spoke 
brave and patriotic words. Congress 
translated those words into action, and 
at last America may frankly side with 
the Allies in defense of democratic civ- 
ilization. Retreat is no longer possible. 
Pacifists and anti-patriots of all sorts 
must keep silent or rave behind sound- 
proof doors. 

Harvard College is but a tiny part of 
the nation, but, before the declaration 
of war, it had the advantage of greater 
solidarity and, above all, of earnest 
leadership. President Lowell recognized 
the inevitable, and in numberless ways 
he began to prepare the College, while 
the country at large drifted. He was 
admirably supported by a united Fac- 
ulty and by all the leaders among the 
student body; the Crimson had fortu- 
nately quite recovered from its pacifis- 
tic aberrations of two years ago. There 
was a pacifist group, of course, very 
noisy but very small, in comparison with 
similar groups outside almost negligible. 
Like all such groups it pretended to rep- 
resent the community spirit, but the stu- 
dent body gaily pricked the bubbles of 
its sophistry and Jaughed away its pre- 
tensions in yellow posters advertising the 
Union of American Nincompoops. Since 
the declaration of war it has pretty well 
disappeared and some of its members 


have even intimated that they would 
support the Government. 

Elsewhere in the Magazine are dis- 
cussed separate phases of Harvard ac- 
tivity. The University notes, never- 
theless, can hardly be more than a 
summary of the preparedness activities 
of the University since other activities 
have almost ceased. The students think 
of little else, khaki is the rule rather 
than the exception. It is probable that 
even the most rigidly professional pro- 
fessorial mind has been somewhat dis- 
tracted from its normal course. Many 
professors, indeed, are devoting a good 
part of their time to the service of the 
nation. Dr. Harvey Cushing is a mem- 
ber of a committeé of eleven medical 
directors to work out a standardization 
of medical and surgical supplies. Prof. 
E. F. Gay is a member of the Commer- 
cial Economy Board designated by the 
Council of National Defense to mobilize 
the commercial interests of the country 
for effective and economical distribution 
of commodities. Prof. 0. M. W. Sprague 
is a member of the committee of the 
National Chamber of Commerce to ad- 
vise the Government on questions of war 
finance. Like several other Faculty 
members Prof. Sprague has written 
much on war subjects. He advocates 
paying all expenses of the war through 
taxation. Prof. Eugene Wambaugh is 
delivering a series of lectures on Mili- 
tary Law to fit lawyers for service as 
judge advocates. Professors Lyman, 
Greenough, R. B. Perry, W. B. Munro, 
and many others, are giving a large part 
of their time to the instruction of stu- 
dents in military matters. Over 200 mem- 
bers of the Faculty signed a memorial 
to President Wilson endorsing the basis 
on which he urged the nation to declare 
a state of war existing. Student activ- 
ity has been centralized in the Reserve 
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Officers’ Training Corps. The Harvard 
Regiment of last year was superseded 
this year by a course in military science, 
to count toward the degree. Enrol- 
ment was disappointingly small but be- 
fore the mid-years, when the interna- 
tional situation had become acute, it was 
decided to encourage further enrol- 
ments, the work of the second half-year, 
greatly intensified, to be allowed to 
count as a half-course. The numbers 
promptly increased to over one thou- 
sand. On Feb. 13 a great meeting was 
held, at which President Lowell and 
others urged the students to do their 
utmost duty to the nation. The Crim- 
son printed telegram after telegram from 
graduates of the standing of Senator 
Lodge and Major-General Wood, as well 
as telegrams of congratulation from 
various officials in America and abroad. 
The whole College was stirred and re- 
sponded promptly and enthusiastically. 
When war was declared the University 
authorities were prompt to act. The 
intercollegiate athletic schedules were 
canceled. It was announced that stu- 
dents entering the service of their coun- 
try would be allowed to take final ex- 
aminations during the first week in 
May, and it was clearly understood that 
those compelled to leave before that 
time should be given credit for the work 
of the year, on condition that they left 
in good standing. 

The question of the standing of the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps was 
very perplexing, the War Department 
hesitating to make a final decision. 
Oualy at the very end of April was it de- 
cided that there should not be a regular 
training camp for officers in Cam- 
bridge, and the students who had been 
in the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
were urged to enroll in Plattsburg or one 
of the other regular military camps. The 
work in Cambridge will be continued, 
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however, for those students who are not 
of the age to be accepted at Plattsburg. 

On April 27 six competent French 
officers sent by the French Govern- 
ment, of whom Major Azan, of the In- 
fantry, is chief, arrived to help in the 
training of the students. They will 
probably spend a good deal of their time 
in aiding the regular military instructors 
in teaching such students as remain in 
Cambridge because they are under age 
or could not gain admission to Platts- 
burg. Their coming is more than a help 
to the University. It is a help to the 
whole country, as much of their work 
will consist in informal conferences with 
regular army officers on the lessons of 
the present war. 

Although the majority of the stu- 
dents have associated themselves with 
the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, 
many have gone into other branches of 
the national service. A great number 
have enrolled as Naval Reserves, and 
at the present moment some are prob- 
ably already in active service. Others 
have joined the Flying Corps, which is 
training in Florida and at Squantum. 
They will not only be fliers but will 
serve as instructors for new men taking 
up this branch. Some students also 
have gone into the Signal Corps, and 
are already actively at work at Newport 
and elsewhere. 

In the departments of the University 
other than the College work is quickly 
being pushed. The Business School is 
training men for the Quartermaster’s 
Department, and has furnished many of 
its members to act as advisers on Com- 
mittees of Public Safety and on National 
Committees organized to mobilize the 
resources of the country. In the Law 
School the students were urged to con- 
tinue their course, but it was finally de- 
cided that those who enter the federal 
training camps or are called into the 
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national service might omit the final 
examinations of the year, getting credit 
for the year’s work after they pass the 
final examinations of the succeeding 
year. The Medical School will un- 
doubtedly carry its work straight 
through, so students will be enabled to 
graduate very much sooner to take up 
positions as Army or Navy doctors. 
This School also is furnishing expert 
advice with regard to military medicine. 
The same may be said of the Dental 
School. The Dean has already noti- 
fied the Massachusetts Regiment that 
the School will give any care necessary 
to the teeth of the men. 

The University has offered to the 
Government its laboratories to aid in 
making all kinds of experiments as to 
explosives and chemistry connected with 
the war. 

The war further is visible in Cam- 
bridge from the fact that the Museums 
have been closed. 

In summary it can only be said that 
Harvard University is doing its best in 
all its departments to be of assistance to 
the National Government, and that it 
is pushing forward necessary prepared- 
ness in every possible manner. The 
spirit of the University throughout is 
admirable. 


Robert Reece ('11) has received a 
commission as lieutenant in the British 
Royal Flying Corps. 

Allen Shortt, of the Class of ’17, has 
been awarded the British Military Cross 
for distinguished services in France. 
He led a company of his men across the 
neutral zone between the trenches and 
captured almost single handed a German 
machine gun. He has been several times 
mentioned for bravery. Shortt is said 
now to be in a German prison camp. 

Addison L. Bliss, 14, died of pneu- 
monia in Paris, just as he was about to 
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take up the work of a driver in the 
American Ambulance Field Corps. 

Henry M. Suckley, ’10, was killed at 
Saloniki, where he was driving an ambu- 
lance. The explosion which killed him 
was that of an aerial bomb. Suckley had 
been granted the Croix de Guerre. It is 
said that his name will be proposéd for 
the Legion of Honor. 

D. H. Ingram, ’16, writes very inter- 
estingly of his work with the Y.M.C.A., 
attached to the British Army at Mes- 
opotamia. 

The ambulance who have 
returned from France have formed a 


drivers 


permanent organization, of which C. C. 
Davis, ’01, has been elected president. 
The work of recruiting for the American 
Ambulance Service and for Richard 
Norton’s Ambulance goes on in Cam- 
bridge. It is felt that the men serving in 
this way are as truly serving their coun- 
try as they would be in voluntarily en- 
listing here in any of the Army units. 
The University has made the same regu- 
lations in regard to credit to be given the 
men who go abroad for this service as it 
has made for those enlisting in the U.S. 
Army. 


President Meiklejohn, of Amherst, will 
be the Phi Beta Kappa orator at the ex- 
ercises during the Commencement week. 

Prof. Ernest C. Moore, of the Depart- 
ment of Education, has accepted an 
appointment as president of the Los 
Angeles Normal School. 

Prof. W. H. Schofield has been elected 
president of the American-Scandina- 
vian Foundation, which was established 
to promote friendly relations between 
the United States and Scandinavian 
countries. 

Prof. Persons, of Colorado College, 
has been teaching in the Economic 
courses formerly given by Prof. Taussig, 
who has taken up his work on the Tariff 
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Board. Prof. Persons is the Exchange 
Professor from Western Colleges. 

The National Canners Association 
has offered a large sum annually for 
three years to Harvard University to 
investigate the subject of food poison- 
ing, with special reference to canned 
goods. The investigation is to be car- 
ried on at the Medical School under the 
direction of Dr. M. J. Rosenau. 

A scholarship known as the Victor 
Emanuel Chapman Fellowship has been 
established at Harvard University for 
the purpose of enabling one or more 
French students to study in the Uni- 
versity each year. The fund establish- 
ing the scholarship amounts to about 
$25,000. Chapman, it will be remem- 
bered, was killed while flying in France. 


STUDENT EXPENSES AT THE 
MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


INTRODUCTION. 


During the year, many letters come 
to the Medical School inquiring about 
expenses, and in several of these letters 
the writers ask for information as to the 
possibilities of earning one’s way, wholly 
or in part, through the Medical School. 
It is hard to give the desired informa- 
tion except in a general way, but it was 
felt that a series of facts, revealing the 
actual cost to the student in the Harvard 
Medical School for one academic year, 
with what added information could be 
obtained as to just how the student can 
meet this cost, would be of considerable 
value and service to the prospective 
student at the School. 

With this end in view, a circular letter 
was sent out to the members of four 
classes, the last class to graduate and 
the three upper classes, a total of about 
$20 men. Information was asked for 
the period covering the previous aca- 
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demic year of 1914-15, when these four 
classes were enrolled in the Medical 
School. 

Over one third of the men answered, 
the usual proportion from such inquir- 
The statistics obtained in 63 per 
cent of the replies were given as “‘closely 
approximate,” while about 16 per cent 
were “exact,” and about 21 per cent 
were “‘estimated.’”’ The expenses of the 
four classes did not vary to any marked 
degree, but the total expense in the first 
year averaged somewhat more than in 
the other three years. It will be no- 
ticed that in the case of three of the 
classes, the total payments to the Medi- 
cal School are less than the tuition fee. 
This is due to the fact that the tuition 
fee has recently advanced $25. 

It is of interest to note the compara- 
tive expenses in one Middle-Western 
medical school and in one small New 
England medical school, figures from 
the same having been submitted by two 
men transferring from these schools. 
Although the tuition at each of these two 
medical schools is much less than that at 
the Harvard Medical School, the total 
expense of each of the two men does not 


ies. 


fall very much below the average total 
expense of men in the Harvard Medical 
School, and is higher than the total ex- 
pense of a good many individuals in 
the latter school. 

A discussion of each question of the 
circular letter follows, with statistics as 
obtained. Not a very large proportion 
of replies contained remarks, but those 
which were deemed of real value to such 
a collection of facts and figures have 


been added. 


TotaL Expense. 

To the first question, ‘“‘What was 
your total expense during this period 
(Sept. 15, 1914, to June 15, 1915)?” the 
results obtained were as follows: 
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4th year class: 


Average total expense............ $772.95 
Maximum total expense..:....... 1829.16 
Minimum total expense.......... 200.00 


Number of replies — 19 


3d year class: 


Average total expense............ “$770.16 

Maximum total expense.......... 1304.69 

Minimum total expense........... 316.00 
Number of replies — 27 

2d year class: 

Average total expense........... $715.39 

Maximum total expense.......... 1431.00 

Minimum total expense........... 350.00 
Number of replies — 22 

1st year class: 

Average total expense....... $805.92 

Maximum total expense.......... 1854.84 

Minimum total expense........... 250.00 
Number of replies — 49 

Average total expense for the four 

SEA Ga sss casuesscsnaeenus $775.28 


The low “minimum total expense” 
which appear above were submitted by 
men who worked for their board and 
room, or received a scholarship, or both. 
A small number lived at home, thus re- 
ducing their total expense. 


Boarp AND Loparna. 

In answer to the second question, 
“What was the cost of board?” we felt 
justified in eliminating all who boarded 
at home, if only for two out of the three 
meals each day. 


4th year class: 


OO eee. eee ee $249.79 

PROREMMTIN DORTA. 0.0.60 005s cnses 400.00 

ee See 150.00 
Number of replies — 13 

3d year class: 

eS a ee $206.60 

Se LC | Ea ea ae 399.00 

Minimam board... ... ...... +0000 169.00 
Number of replies ~ 18 

2d year class: 

eee ee $183.11 

Maximum board................. 369.09 

Minimum board..............+++ 144.00 
Number of replies — 15 

ist year class: 

PD SRIINE 055.00 aa seas e se $197.45 

NE ORIN. ok ccs ccccoasvcecss 468.09 

Minimum board...............+. 75.69 


Number of replies — 40 
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Average board per capita for the four 
RIE CA eae 
The exceedingly low “minimum 

board” of the first-year class are the 

figures submitted by a member of that 
class who does his own cooking. 

As many of the students live at home, 
the same difficulty was encountered in 
arranging the answers returned to the 
third question, “What was the cost of 
lodging?” as in those returned to the 
second question. Several students in 
each class work for their board and 
room. These, with the number living at 
home, we eliminated in presenting fig- 
ures for the third question. 


$204.77 


4th year class: 


Average cost of lodging........... $124.77 

Maximum cost of lo’ging......... 250.00 

Minimum cost of lodging. ........ 63.00 
Number of replies — 13 

3d year class: 

Average cost of lodging........... $112.70 

Maximum cost of lodging......... 250.00 

Minimum cost of lodging. ........ 76.00 
Number of replies — 18 

2d year class: 

Average cost of lodging............ $96.93 

Maximum cost of lodging........... 180.00 

Minimum cost of lodging......... 72.00 
Number of replies — 15 

1st year class: 

Average cost of lodging........... $107.68 

Maximum cost of lodging.......... 285.00 

Minimum cost of lodging.......... 54.00 
Number of replies — 39 

Average cost of lodging per capita 

for the four classes ............ $109.46 


Mepicaut Scnoou FEEs. 

To question four, “What were the 
total payments made to the Medical 
School, deducting funds refunded ?” 
the results from the four classes are as 
follows: 


4th year class: 


Average total payment........... $212.24 
Number of replies ~ 21 

3d year class: 

Average total payment........... $205.80 


Number of replies — 28 
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2d year class: 
Average total payment........... $219.16 
Number of replies — 23 


lst year class: 
Average total payment........... $235.14 
Number of replies — 48 


Average total payment per capita 
for the four classes............. $221.22 


TRAVELING EXPENSEs. 

The fifth question, “What amount 
did you spend for traveling expenses?” 
brought in a wide range of figures, ac- 
cording as the student commuted daily, 
took trips during Christmas and Spring 
vacations, or merely spent the neces- 
sary sum for street-car fares. The aver- 
age traveling expense per capita for the 
four classes was found to be $61.80, the 
minimum $5, and the maximum $515.95. 


PERSONAL EXPENSES. 

The sixth question, “What was the 
total of your personal expenses not in- 
cluded in questions 2, 3, 4, and 5?” ap- 
parently was not clearly understood by 
all. This item was intended to include 
cost of books, clothing, club dues, ete. 
Some who live at home state that their 
personal expenses are nil, showing that 
they do not understand the question. 
In presenting the following statistics in 
reply to question 6, we have omitted the 
figures from those who apparently mis- 
understood the question. 


4th year class: 





Average personal expense......... $284.14 

Maximum personal expense....... 900.00 

Minimum personal expense. ...... 75.00 
Number of replies — 15 

3d year class: 

Average personal expense......... $256.81 

Maximum personal expense....... ‘672.74 

Minimum personal expense....... 52.40 
Number of replies — 26 

2d year class: 

Average personal expense......... $190.38 

Maximum personal expense....... 490.00 

Minimum personal expense....... 35.00 


Number of replies — 20 
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1st year cliss: 


Average personal expense......... $233.94 
Maximum personal expense....... 931.01 
Minimum personal expense....... 35.00 


Number of replies — 46 


Average personal expense per capita 
for the four classes.............. $238.24 


ScHo.arsuips, Loans, ETC. 


In answer to the seventh question, 
“Have you received a scholarship or 
other financial award during this 
period? If so, how much?” of the total 
number of 124 replies, 22 had received 
scholarships ranging from $30 to $300. 
These were divided among the four 
classes as follows: 4th year, 3; 3d year, 
4; 2d year, 6; Ist year, 9. Three mem- 
bers of the second-year class had re- 
ceived loans varying from $70 to $400 
in amount. 


WorkK NOT IN THE CURRICULUM. 


The eighth question reads, “Have 
you received remuneration for ser- 
vices? If so, (a) for what work? (b) 
What was the total financial remunera- 
tion for this period? (c) What remun- 
eration other than financial (meals, 
room, etc.) — its nature and estimated 
monetary value?” Of the 124 who 
replied, 38 had received some remun- 
eration for services rendered, either 
financial or in the form of board, room, 
laundry, etc. These 38 from the four 
different classes are divided among va- 
rious kinds of work as follows, a few 
being engaged in more than one kind 
of work: — 


eS re 9 
RNB SG ns 51 aivico.0 Siatete ays. ue we ste 5 
NIN oo ai Geig'ena- ors asscie Sas 0 S98 3 
PMG csi tiercncedoceesds acces 3 
Laboratory assistant................- 2 
Night telephone operator............. 2 
SUN Gas are & nie <9 si'9: 0-9 Nis vin-v2e 3 48S» 2 
eee ICE ss ais oe wdiek vce oceans 1 
DR UME so sree one iusicee we aces 1 
Be ee ee re 1 
RN RIMPOMAINO 2 5 c6,¢ 45 :0c0'0 4, cle deweiaw os 1 
MNEMMAMNI GES Sisco tu. 0 arene ae we olasa a seawe 1 
POCMME MCIMIOOS 65k ec boc 6b dcse ees veset 1 
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DEORE WORK. oo soos oso sd s8 d50% 1 
eae eerie 1 
SRS oss 50 os dG n't women es oem 1 
SS eee 1 
en 1 
i nis seu k hit Gnd enka ws neem 1 
eens reer ear | 
Number of men in all four classes re- 
ceiving financial remuneration..... 25 


Average financial remuneration re- 


tO re $129.16 
Maximum financial remuneration 

received per capita.............. 450.00 
Minimum financial remuneration re- 

coved per capita ...... 2... .ncccces 7.00 
Number of men in all four classes 

receiving remuneration other than 

EBD ce. g's Ke sciiaene aceene 19 


Average estimated monetary value 

of remuneration received per cap- 

WS os SoA odpm on eo as $231.37 
Maximum’ estimated monetary 

value of remuneration received 

EE sg Abad ase weds 550.00 
Minimum estimated monetary value 


0 PA, Pee erry ee pee 18.00 


Summer Work. 

To the ninth question, ““How much 
money were you able to make the pre- 
ceding summer with which to assist in 
meeting the above expenses? What was 
the nature of the work?” 54 stated that 
they had been engaged in some kind of 
work the preceding summer. 


Average profit from preceding sum- 


Ro disc dse'o nb eck ee ae $163.81 
.Maximum profit from preceding 

summer work... wah kegs 600.00 
Minimum profit from preceding sum- 

SG one 'n PGi 0 Ae seen ee 30.00 


The nature of the work done by these 
54 was even more varied than that done 
by students of the School during the 
academic year. The different occupa- 
tions in order of popularity follow: — 


Ee Oe eer ee 9 
NIE sadn cs kK bears web aud oe 7 
PTONE RY SENG 605 5 kn Khoon cases 6 
Ee ES eee are 3 
SOMOS sh bickn uy ceis see nuicns wicaacs 3 
BE Le TT 2 
acest v axe senses sake eww 2 
Laboratory assistant................. 2 
I ois xg cG kop sees esane 2 
Hygiene and sanitation work......... 2 


SN NI Sain Rios veka e Ce aE 
State or Government employ......... 
PRU IMs ia ie ais cle ouasare by a Siva 


EMIRI Gira C25 avcdsss haha saeeels 
es Saree ae 
EM hl inde ss Sade eG UEM Ss Aka hOs 
ONO ORORS. isc yaad ers w singe 
Serr 
I 5 os cut abs 8a) eecus 


2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
III sc ind wok no bpeid cueaacets 1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
ah Wea tate mune aa ee 1 
1 

The preceding facts prove that the 
observation of one man is wrong, viz., 
that “it is very difficult to get summer 
work that will net one more than $100 
above all expenses.”’ Of the 54 engaged 
in summer work, 37, or almost three 
fourths, received over $100, while but 
7 received just.$100, and 10 less than 
that amount. 

+d 
REMARKS. 

Some of the remarks are of value, as 
they show that considerable economy 
can be practised when necessary. Here 
is one: “I consider that the amount of 
money spent for board ($150) and 
lodging ($110) was very moderate, and 
only by luck did I happen to get it so 
reasonable. However, I had to econo- 
mize considerably to get through with 
a total of $700 expenses.” Another em- 
phasizes “the very excellent positions 
offered at the Psychopathic Hospital,” 
whereby one may “‘do some work for 
board and room.” 

A few are working their way through 
the Medical School. Their comments 
follow: “I worked every minute I could 
get a hold of during 1914-15, as I did 
in 1913-14, and as I have in 1915-16. 
I went down to Rhode Island every 
Saturday afternoon, worked all day 
Sunday, and came back to Boston, and 
did some subscription work for the Cur- 
tis Publishing Company on the side.” 
“T found it darned hard and hope no- 
body else will have to try as hard.” To- 
tal expense in this case $440. “I am 
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working my way through the Medical 
School and have paid all my expenses 
with the exception of my board and room 
which I receive free at home.’’ This 
comment from a man who received no 
scholarship and whose total expense 
was $366. “This account I consider as 
the limit of economy. It has been pos- 
sible, only because it had got to.” Total 
expense in this case $530. No scholar- 
ship received, but a total of $395.39 
earned during the school year doing 
various kinds of work. Another member 
of the School worked the preceding 
summer but did not work for expenses 
while in Medical School. He says: “I 
could work my way through School 
here as I did in college but prefer to 
borrow the money.” 

Comments of appreciation are al- 
ways received with welcome: “I am 
pleased to acknowledge my great in- 
debtedness to Harvard Medical School 
and shall leave it with the most loyal 
interest. If I lost anything by earning 
my board and room, I more than made 
it up by attending summer school in an 
A+ school.” 

An exchange of certain necessary 
equipment among men in the School 
usually means a saving of expense for 
those concerned. This comment ex- 
plains itself: ‘The cost for obstetric 
supplies would have been considerably 
more if I had not exchanged some 
necessary articles with others whose 
services were at different times from 
mine.’’ One member of the School be- 
lieves that the instructors could mate- 
rially decrease the expenses of the stu- 
dents by referring them to dealers in 
students’ supplies, other than textbooks, 
who do not make a practice of making 
very large profits on the supplies which 
they sell. 

There is a growing feeling among 
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members of the Medical School that the 
time has come when the School should 
have a dormitory and dining-room. 
The lunch-room, to many, has filled a 
long-felt need, at least for one meal in 
the three, but the need does not end 
there. To any one who is obliged to 
live fairly economically, boarding at 
restaurants in the vicinity of the School 
and rooming where a good room is 
available at a low price, the need for a 
dormitory and dining-room connected 
with the Medical School is very appar- 
ent as well as urgent. 

The following four comments em- 
phasize this need: ‘“‘A saving could 
be made if there was a dormitory and 
dining-room near the Medical School. 
At present it is impossible to get a good 
meal near the School except at noon- 
time.” “‘Though somewhat inconven- 
ienced by living at home — one hour’s 
ride from School —I much preferred 
this to living at a cheap boarding-place 
or rooming in cheap apartments and 
eating at poor restaurants. The man of 
moderate or very limited means greatly 
needs a school dormitory and dining-hall 
where he could live at least as cheaply 
and as well as do the undergraduates 
and graduate students in Cambridge.” 
“To many of my class and to many of 
the present third- and fourth-year classes 
the lunch-room at the School seemed 
unsatisfactory, the same food being ob- 
tainable at downtown lunch-counters 
at a smaller price.’ (Such a compari- 
son should consider many factors of 
Ed.) “The 
well-regulated fraternity house of the 
present day marks the best-known 





time, cost, service, etc. 


method of providing good accommo- 
dations and living at a reasonable rate, 
short of the well-kept dormitory. Even 
with a dormitory system, the clubhouse 
offers some points of superiority.” 
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A ComMPaRATIVE TABLE. 
A comparison of the expense of a 
student in a Middle-Western medical 
school and of a student in a small New 


[June. 


England medical school with the aver- 
age expense of over 300 students in 
Harvard Medical School from Sept. 
15, 1914, to June 15, 1915, follows: 

















Total pay- 
Location of Medical Total 5 ments to Traveling | Personal 
Schoo expense Board Lodging Medical expenses expenses 
School 
Middle West........ $663.19 $153.84 | $64.00 $173.00 $50.33 $222.00 
New England....... 600.00 Board and lodging re- 155.00 24.00 Not 
ceived as remunera- obtained 
tion for services ren- 
dered 
a eee 775.28 204.77 109.46 221.22 61.80 238 24 
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College fees. The tuition of the Medi- 
cal School is now $225, of which $135 
must be paid at the beginning of the 
academic year and the remaining $90 
on or before Jan. 31. A matriculation 
fee of $5 must be paid to the Bursar, 
also at the beginning of the academic 
year. On or before Jan. 31, first-year 
students are to make a deposit of $10 
with the Bursar to cover charges for 
breakage, damage, and loss of appara- 
tus, in accordance with the require- 
ments established by the several de- 
partments in which they occur. A stu- 
_ dent may rent a microscope from the 
School upon application to the Com- 
mittee on Microscopes. A deposit of 
$1 with the Dean will entitle the stu- 
dent to the use of a locker in the 
School buildings. 


Every student is required to file with 
the Bursar on his entrance to the School 
a bond of $50, executed by two sufh- 
cient bondsmen (one of whom must be 
a citizen of the United States) or to 
deposit $50 in money, to cover the loss 
or injury of any property belonging to 
the University, or for which it is re- 
sponsible. No officer or student of the 
University is accepted as a bondsman. 
Not later than Oct. 1 in each academic 
year, any student may pay to the Bur- 
sar the sum of $4 for the maintenance 
of the Stillman Infirmary; and, on the 
order of a physician, every student who 
has taken advantage of this oppor- 
tunity will be given, in the case of sick- 
ness, in return for the fee, a bed in a 
ward, board, and ordinary nursing for 
a period not exceeding two weeks in 
any one academic year. 
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